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EPICTETUS. 


Vehy  little  is  known  of  tho  life  of  Epicletus.  It  is  said 
that  ho  was  a  native  of  Hierapolis  in  1'hrygia,  a  town 
between  tlio  Maeandcr  and  a  branch  of  the  Maoander 
named  tho  I, yens.  Hioraptdii  is  uioiitioncd  in  the  epistle 
of  1'anl  to  the  people  of  Colossae  (Coloss.  iv.  13);  from 
which  it  lias  been  concluded  that  there  was  a  Christian 
church  in  Hierapuliw  in  the  time  of  the  apostle.  The  date 
of  tho  birth  of  Epictetns  is  unknown.  Tho  only  recorded 
fact  of  his  early  life  in  that  ho  was  a  slave  in  Itonie,  and 
his  master  wua  Epaphroditns,  a  profligate  fi  coil  man  of  tho 
emperor  Nero.  There  is  a  story  that  the  master  broke  bis 
slave's  leg  by  torturing  him;  but  it  ia  better  to  trust  to 
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at  Hierapolis  of  Phrygia  of  poor  parents,  was  indebted 
apparently  for  tho  advantages  of  a  good  education  to  the 
whim,  which  was  common  at  the  end  of  the  Bepublio  and 
nnder  the  first  emperors,  among  the  great  of  Rome  to 
reckon  among  their  numerous  slaves  Grammarian*,  Poets, 
Rhetoricians,  and  Philosophers,  in  the  same  way  as  rich 
financiers  in  these  later  ages  have  been  led  to  form  at  a 
great  cost  rich  and  numerous  libraries.  This  supposition 
is  the  only  one  which  can  explain  to  us,  how  a  wretched 
child,  born  as  poor  as  Iras,  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  how  a  rigid  Stoic  was  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  guard.  For  we  cannot  sus- 
pect that  it  was  through  predilection  for  the  Stoic  doctrine 
and  for  his  own  use,  that  the  confidant  and  the  minister  of 
the  debaucheries  of  Nero  would  have  desired  to  possess 
such  a  slave." 

Some  writers  assume  that  Epictotus  was  manumitted  by 
his  master ;  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  for  this  statement, 
Epaphr-Klitns  accompanied  Nero  when  he  fled  from  Rome 
before  his  enemies,  and  he  aided  the  miserable  tyrant  in 
killing  himself  Domitian  (Sue ton.  Domit  14)  afterwards 
put  Epaphroditus  to  death  for  this  service  to  Nero.  We 
may  conclude  that  Epictetus  in  some  way  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  that  he  began  to  teach  at  Rome;  but  after 
the  expnlnion  of  the  philosophers  from  Rome  by  Domitian 
a.d.  89,  he  retired  to  Nioopolis  in  Bpirus,  a  city  built  by 
Augustus  to  commemorate  the  victory  at  Actium.  Epic- 
tetus opened  a  school  or  lecture  room  at  Nioopolis,  where 
he  taught  till  he  was  an  old  man.  The  time  of  bis  death 
is  unknown*  Epictetus  wss  never  married,  as  we  learn 
from  Lucian  (Demonax,  o.  55,  Tom.  ii.  ed.  Hemsterh. 
p.  393).1  When  Epictetus  was  finding  fault  with  Demonax 
and  advising  him  to  take  a  wife  and  beget  children,  for 
this  also,  as  Epictetus  said,  was  a  philosopher's  duty,  to 
1  Lodan't  *  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Demonax.' 


leave  in  place  uf  himself  Another  in  the  Universe,  Demonax 
refuted  the  doctrine  by  answering.  Give  mo  then,  Epic-  . 
tetus,  one  of  tout  own  daughters.  Simplicius  says  (Com- 
ment o.  46,  p.  432,  ed.  Schweigh.)  that  Epictetus  lived 
alone  a  long  time.  At  last  he  took  a  woman  into  bis  house 
as  a  nurse  for  a  child,  which  one  of  Epiotetua'  friends  was 
going  to  expose  on  account  of  bit  poverty,  bat  Epictetue 
took  the  child  and  brought  it  up. 

Epic  tetus  wrote  nothing;  and  all  that  we  have  under  - 
his  name  was  written  by  an  affectionate  pupil,  Arrian, 
afterwards  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  aa 
he  tells  us,  took  down  in  writing  the  philosopher's  die-  . 
courses  (the  Epistle  of  Arrian  toLudusGellins,p.l>  These 
discourses  formed  eight  books,  but  only  four  are  extant 
under  the  title  of  'Erucnjrou  Surrp^W,  Simplicius  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Tfyxtif&iM  or  Manual,  states  that  this 
work  also  was  pat  together  by  Arrian,  who  selected  from 
the  discourses  of  Epiotetns  what  he  considered  to  be  most 
useful,  and  moat  necessary,  and  most  adapted  to  move 
men's  minds.  Simplioius  also  says  that  the  contents  of 
the  Encheiridion  are  found  nearly  altogether  and  in  the 
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works  of  Anion  on  Epictetns,  lor  so  he  conclude*  from  the 
brief  notice  of  these  works  by  Photius.  The  fact  is  that 
Photiu*  does  not  say  that  he  had  read  these  book*,  as  he 
generally  does  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  books,  which 
he  enumerate*  in  his  Bibliotheca.  The  conclusion  is  that 
we  are  not  certain  that  there  was  a  work  of  Arrian, 
entitled  the  Conversations  of  Epictetns. 

The  Discourses  of  Epictetns  with  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragment*  wore  translated  into  English  by  tho  learned 
lady  Mr*.  Elizabeth  Garter;  who  is  said  to  hare  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-nine.  The  fourth  edition  (1807)  contains 
the  translator's  last  additions  and  alterations.  There  is  an 
Introduction  to  this  translation  which  contains  a  summary 
view  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
Epictetns ;  and  also  there  are  notes  to  the  translation.  The 
editor  of  this  fourth  edition  says  that  "  the  Introduction 
and  notes  of  the  Christian  translator  of  Epictetns  are,  in 
the  estimation  of  most  readers,  not  the  least  valuable  parts 
of  the  work  " :  and  he  adds  "  this  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  though  he  thought  veiy 
highly  of  the  philosophy  of  Epictetns,  considered  the 
Introduction  and  notes  as  admirably  calculated  to  prevent 
any  mistake  concerning  it,  as  well  aa  to  amend  and  instruct 
the  world."  The  Introduction  is  certainly  useful,  though 
it  is  not  free  from  errors.  I  do  not  think  that  the  notes 
are  valuable.  I  nave  used  some  of  them  without  any 
remark* ;  and  I  have  used  others  and  made  somo  remarks 
on  them  where  I  thought  that  Mrs.  Carter  was  mistaken 
in  her  opinion  of  the  original  text,  or  on  other  matters. 

The  translation  of  Mrs.  Carter  is  good ;  and  perhaps  no 
Englishman  at  that  time  would  have  made  a  better  trans- 
lation. I  intended  at  first  to  revise  Mrs.  Carter's  transla- 
tion, and  to  correct  any  errors  that  I  might  discover.  I 
had  revised  about  half  of  it,  when  I  found  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  my  work;  and  I  was  advised  by  a  learned 
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friond  to  translate  the  whole  myself.  This  m  rather  a 
great  undertaking  for  an  old  man,  who  is  now  past  seventy- 
six.  I  have  however  done  the  work  with  great  care,  and 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  have  always  compared  my  transla- 
tion with  the  Latin  version  and  with  Mrs.  Carter's;  and  I 
think  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  avoiding  orr»re  such  as 
any  translator  may  miiko.  A  man  who  has  not  attempted 
to  translate  a  Greek  or  Latin  author  does  not  ki;-.w  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  That  which  may  appear 
plain  when  he  reads,  often  becomes  very  difficult  when  he 
;ries  to  expross  it  in  another  language.  It  is  true  that 
Epictctus  is  generally  intelligible ;  but  the  style  or  manner 
of  the  author,  or  we  may  say  of  Arrian,  who  attempted  to  ■ 
produce  what  ho  hoard,  is  sometimes  made  obveure  by  the 
continual  use  of  questions  and  answers  to  them,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

Upton  remarks,  in  a  note  on  tit.  23  (p.  184  Truns.),  that 
"  there  are  many  passages  in  these  dissertations  which  are 
ambiguous  or  rather  confused  on  account  of  the  small 
questions,  and  because  the  matter  is  not  expanded  by 
oratorical  copiousness,  not  to  mention  other  causes."     The 
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study;  and  I  think  that  all  books  of  this  kind  require 
careful  reading,  if  they  are  worth  reading  at  all. 

The  text  of  Epictetus  is  sometimes  corrupted,  and  this 
corruption  cancel  a  few  difficulties.  However,  these  diffi- 
culties are  not  numerous  enough  to  cause  or  to  admit  much 
variety  or  diversity  in  the  translations  of  the  text.  This 
remark  will  explain  why  many  parts  of  my  translation  are 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  Mrs.  Garter's.  When  this 
happened,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  alter  my  trans- 
lation in  order  that  it  might  not  be  the  same  as  hers.  I 
made  my  translation  first,  and  then  compared  it  with  Mrs. 
Garter's  and  the  Latin  version.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
made  many  blunders.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  made 
none. 

The  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Discourses,  the  Enohei- 
ridion,  and  the  fragments  is  by  J.  Schweighaenser  in  6  vols. 
8vc  This  edition  contains  the  commentary  of  Siuiplkaus 
on  the  Encheiridion,  and  two  volumes  of  useful  notes  on 
the  Discourses.  These  notes  are  selected  from  those  of 
Wolf,  Upton,  and  a  few  from  other  commentators ;  but  a 
largo  part  are  by  Sohweighaonser  himself,  who  was  an 
cxoollent  scholar  and  a  very  sensible  man*  I  have  read 
all  those  notes,  and  I  have  used  them*  Many  of  the  notes 
to  the  translation  are  my  own. 
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I  have  madu  a  large  Index  to  this  book ;  and  any  person,/ 
who  has  the  necessary  industiy,  may  find  in  it  almost! 
ever}'  passage  in  the  Discourses  in  which  the  opinions  oC 
the  philosopher  are  stated;  and  thus  he  may  acquire  » 
general  notion  of  the  philosophical  system  of  Epictetiisj 
But  few  readers  will  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  for 
this  labour,  and  therefore  1  shall  attempt  to  do  the  work 
for  thorn. 

I  have  found  two  expositions  of  the  system  of  Epic- tc tits. 
One  is  by  Dr.  riciiiricli  Hitter  in  his  Geschichto  der  Philo- 
Bophie  alter  Zeit,  Vierter  Thoil,  18:10.  The  other  is  by 
Frofossor  Christian  A.  Brnndis.1     Both  of  theso  ciposi- 
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Greek,  which  was  written  after  the  model  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  Of  this  work  there  are  many 
fragments.3 

Rufus  taught  a  practical  philosophy,  one  that  was  useful 
for  the  purpose*  of  life,  and  for  tho  life  of  a  philosopher 
who  was  not  hindered  by  following,  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  mankind  from  philosophizing  and  aiding  others  to 
philosophize.3    He  urged  young  men  especially  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  evon  women,  because  without 
philosophy  no  person  can  be  virtuous  and  do  his  duty.   Ho 
asks,  what  hinders  the  scholar  from  working  with  his 
teacher  and  at  the  same  time  learning  from  him  something 
about  moderation  (trm^poavnj)  and  justice  and  endurance? 
His  belief  in  the  power  of  philosophy  over  men's  minds 
was  strong,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  porfect 
cure  for  the  corruption  of  mankind.    He  showed  the  firm- 
ness of  this  conviction  on  an  occasion  which  is  recorded 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  81).    He  endeavoured  to  mediate 
between  the  partisans  of  Yitellius  who  were  in  Rome,  and 
the  army  of  Vospnsian,  which  was  before  the  gates :  but 
be  failed  in  his  attempt    His  behaviour  was  like  that  of 
a  modern   Christian,  who  should  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  peaoo  on  men  who  aro  arrayed 
against  one  anothor  with  arms  in  their  hands.    Such  a 
Christian  would  be  called  a  fanatic  now ;  and  Tacitus, 
who  was  himself  a  philosopher,  gives  to  the  behaviour  of 
liufus  the  mild  term  of"  intempostivam"  or  "unseasonable." 
The  judgmont  of  Tacitus  was  right:  the  behaviour  of 

•  See  tho  *  Fragment*  from  8tobaeus,'  cited  by  Bitter  in  his  note* 
(Yicrter  Thcil,  p.  204).  The  notice  of  n«A/«r,  at  ho  is  named,  in 
Snidas,  it  not  satisfactory.  It  speaks  of  the  'ATsjunMWfsVara  of 
Masonins  by  Polio  or  Poilio;  and  yet  it  slates  that  Pollio  taught  at 
Home  in  the  time  of  PbmpeJus  Magnus.  See  Clinton,  Fasti,  iii.  p.  MO. 

*  -It  would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  the  eultivation  of  the  earth 
hindered  a  man  from  philosophising  or  aiding  others  to  philosophise." 
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Itufus  was  unseasonable,  as  tho  result  proved-,  but  the 
»i  ii-ni]  ■!  of  Rufus  was  tho  act  uf  a  good  num. 

Rufus  did  not  value  Dialectic  or  Logic  bo  highly  as  tho 
old  Stoics  j  but  he  did  not  undervalue  it,  and  ho  t might 
that  a  man  should  learn,  bow  to  doul  with  sophistical  argu- 
ments, as  we  learn  from  Epictetus  (I.  c.  7  ut  the  end). 

In  his  teaching  about  the  GucIk  be  follows  tho  general 
Si o io ' practice  of  maintaining  the  popular  religion.  lie 
taught  that  nothing  was  unknown  to  the  Gods  :  as  Socrates 
(Xenophen,  Irlom.  i.e.  1)  taught  that  tho  Clods  knew  every- 
thing, what  was  said,  what  was  duno,  and  what  men 
thought.  Ho  considered  tho  souls  of  men  to  be  akin  lo 
the  Gods;  but  as  they  were  mingled  with  the  body,  the 
soul  must,  partake  of  the  impurities  of  tho  body.  Tho 
intelligent  principle  (Siovwa)  is  free  from  all  necessity 
(compulsion)  and  self  sufficient  (avrtfavmot).  Wo  can  only 
conjoctiiro  that  Rufus  did  not  busy  himself  about  either 
Dialectic  or  1'hysic;  for  ho  mid  that  philosophizing  was 
nothing  else  than  an  inquiry  about  what  is  becoming  and 
conformable  to  duty;  an  inquiry  which  is  conducted  by 
reason,  and  tho  result  is  exhibited  in  practice 

Tho  old  Stoics  considered  virtue  to  bo  tho  property  only 
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eordingly  he  views  philosophy  as  a  spiritual  medicine,  and 
gives  more  weight  to  the  practioe  or  exercise  of  virtue 
than  the  older  Stoics  did.  The  knowledge  and  tho  teach- 
ing of  what  is  good,  he  fays,  should  come  first ;  but  Rufus 
did  not  helievo  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Good  was  strong 
enough  without  practioe  (discipline)  to  lead  to  moral  con- 
duct, and  consequently  he  believed  that  practice  has  greater 
efficacy  than  teaching.4  He  makes  two  kinds  of  exercise, 
first,  tho  excrete  of  tho  soul  in  thinking,  in  reflecting  and 
in  stamping  on  the  mind  sound  rules  of  life :  and  second, 
in  tho  enduring  of  bodily  labours  or  pains,  in  which  act 
of  endurance  the  *onl  and  the  body  act  together. 

•*  Tho  mm  of  his  several  rules  of  life,"  says  Hitter,  may 
bo  thus  briefly  expressed :  in  his  opinion  a  lifo  according 
to  Nature  retults  in  a  social,  philanthropic  and  contented 
state  of  mind,  joined  to  the  tnoft  simple  satisfaction  of  our 
necessary  want*.  We  fee  his  social  and  philanthropic  dis- 
poeition  in  this  that  he  opposes  all  selfishness  (selbstsucht), 

*  I  have  followed  tho  exposition  of  Hitter  here.  Perhaps  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  is  fctill  better:  "lleason  which  teaches  how 
wo  should  act  co-opcrutcs  with  practice,  and  reason  (or  teaching) 
come*  in  order  before  custom  (habit)  or  practice :  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  become  habituated  to  any  thing  good  if  a  person  is  not  habituated 
by  miaou  (by  touching) ;  in  power  indeed  the  habit  (practice)  has  tho 
advantage  over  teaching,  for  hnbit  (practioe)  is  more  efficacious  in 
leading  a  man  to  act  (properly)  than  reason  is."  I  have  given  the 
meaning  of  the  (ircck  as  accurately  as  I  can.  In  our  modern  education 
we  begin  with  teaching  general  rule*,  or  principles  or  beliefs;  and  there 
we  stop  Tlio  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  Practioe  or  the  hnbit 
of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do  is  neglected.  The  teachers  are  teachers 
of  words  and  no  more  They  are  tho  men  whom  Epictetus  (iii.  21, 
nolo  6)  describes :  *  Yon  have  c* •remitted  to  memory  tho  words  only,  and 
you  *ay,  Sacred  are  the  words  by  themselves."    Bee  p.  245,  note  8. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Bufus  that  ho  laid  down  the 
principle  which  is  expounded  above ;  anil  it  is  tlio  greatest  demerit  of 
our  system  of  teaching  that  the  principle  is  generally  neglected :  and 
most  particularly  by  tltose  teachers  who  proclaim  ostentatiously  that 
they  give  a  religions  education. 
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that  lio  views  marriage  not  only  as  the  nolo  right  and 
natural  satisfaction  of  iho  eoxuul  feelings,  but  also  at  tho 
foundation  of  family,  of  a  slate,  and  of  tlio  continuation 
of  tho  human  race;  and  accordingly  ho  declares  himself 
against  tho  exposure  of  children  on  an  unnatural  practice ; 
and  he  often  recommends  Ircneficcnce." 

Epictetus  was  a  pupil  of  this  nohlo  Itomau  teacher,  whoso 
name  occurs  several  times  in  tlio  Discourse*.  Hitter  con- 
jectures that  Epiciotofl  al.-o  hoard.  Euphrates,  whom  he 
highly  commends.  It  has  boon  justly  wiid  that,  though 
EpictctUB  ia  named  a  Stoio,  and  that  his  principle*  aro 
Stoical,  ho  is  not  purely  a  Stoic.  lie  learned  from  other 
toachera  as  well  as  the  Stoic,  lie  quote*  the  teaching  and  * 
example  of  Socrates  continually,  and  tho  example  of  Dio- 
genes tho  Cynic,  both  of  whom  ho  mention*  more 
frequently  than  Zeno  the  founder  of  iho  Stoic  philosophy. 
Ho  also  valued  l'lato,  who  aecoptcd  from  Socrates  many 
of  his  principles,  and  developed  and  oxpindcd  them.  So 
Epictetus  learned  that  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is 
man's  knowledge  of  himself  (yvufii  <r«airrov),  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  ignorance  and  weakness.     Ho 
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**  How  indeed  perception  is  effected,  whothor  through  the 
'whole  body  or  An}*  part,  perhaps  I  cannot  explain;  for 
lx>th  opinions  perplex  rue.  Bat  that  yon  and  I  are  not 
the  same,  I  know  with  perfect  certainty.  How  do  yon 
know  it  ?  When  I  intend  to  swallow  anything,  I  never 
carry  it  to  your  month,  lmt  to  my  own.  And  yon  your- 
selves (the  ryrrhonists),  who  take  away  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  do  you  act  otherwise  ?  Who  among  you,  when 
lie  intended  to  enter  a  bath,  ever  went  into  a  mill?"  He 
also  says  (ii.  c.  20)  that  **  the  propositions  which  are  true 
and  evident  are  of  necessity  used  even  by  those  who  con- 
tiadict  them ;  and  a  man  might  perhaps  oonsidor  it  to  be 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  thing  being  evident  that  it  is 
found  to  bo  necessary  even  for  him  who  denies  it  to  make 
use  of  it  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  if  a  man  should 
deny  that  anything  is  universally  true,  it  is  plain  that  he 
mnst  make  tho  contradictory  negation,  that  nothing  is 
universally  true." 

Epictetns  did  not  undervalue  Dialectic  or  Logic,  and  tho 
solution  of  what  are  called  Sophistical  and  Hypothetical 
arguments  (i.  c.  7) ;  but  he  considered  the  handling  of  all 
such  arguments  as  a  thing  relating  to  the  duties  of  life, 
and  as  a  means  towards  Ethic,  or  the  practice  of  morals. 
Rufus  said,  "  for  a  man  to  use  tlie  appearances  presented 
to  him  rashly  and  foolishly  and  carelessly,  and  not  to 
understand  argumont  nor  demonstration  nor  sophism,  nor, 
in  a  word,  to  see  in  questioning  and  answering  what  is 
consistent  with  that  which  we  have  granted  or  is  not  con- 
sistent :  is  thore  no  error  in  this  "  ?  Accordingly  Dialectic 
is  not  tho  object  of  our  life,  but  it  is  a  means  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  true  and  false  appearances,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  validity  of  evidence,  and  it  gives  us. 
security  in  our  judgments.  It  is  the  application  of  these 
things  to  the  purposes  of  life  which  is  the  first  and  neces- 
sary part  of  philosophy.    So  he  says  in  the  Encheiridion 
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(LI.):  "The  fiist  and  most  nocessary  place  in  philosophy 
is  the  use  of  theorems  (precepts),  for  instance.  That  wo 
must  not  lie:  the  second  is  that  of  demons! ration,  for 
instance:,  How  is  it  proved  that  wo  ought  not  to  lio :  the 
third  is  that  which  is  confirmatory  of  these  two  and  ex- 
planatory, for  cxumple,  How  is  this  a  demonstration"? 
The  philosophy  of  Epictetua  is  in  fact  only  the  way  of 
living  as  a  man  ought  to  live,  according  to  his  nature. 

Epictetua  accordingly  views  that  part  of  the  Stoic  teach- 
ing, named  Physic  or  the  Nature  of  things,  also  as  sub- 
ordinate to  his  philosophy,  which  is  purely  Ethical.  Wo 
ought  to  live  according  to  Nattiro,  and  therefore  wo  must 
inquire  what  tho  Law  of  Nature  ia.  Tho  contemplation 
of  the  order  of  things  is  the  duty  of  man,  and  to  observe 
this  wonderful  Bystera  of  which  man  is  a  part ;  but  tho  pur- 
pose of  tho  contemplation  and  tho  observation  is  that  we 
may  live  a  life  such  as  we  ought  to  live.  He  says  (Frag. 
CLXXV.,  "  What  do  I  care  whether  all  things  are  com- 
posed of  atoms  or  of  similar  parts,  or  of  fire  and  earth  ?  fur  ia 
it  not  enough  to  know  the  nature  of  the  good  and  the  evil, 
and  the  measures  of  the  desires  and  aversions,  and  also  the 
movements  towards  things  and  from  them  ;  and  using  t) 
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any  that  it  exists,  but  11  inactive  and  careless,  and  taken  no 
furei bought  about  anything ;  a  third  claw  say  such  ft  being 
exists  And  exercises  forethought,  but  only  about  great 
things  and  heavenly  things,  and  about  nothing  on  tho 
earth;  a  fbnrth  class  any  that  ft  divine  being  exercises 
forethought  both  about  things  on  tho  earth  and  heavenly 
things,  but  in  a  general  way  only,  and  not  about  things 
severally.  There  is  n  fifth  class  to  whom  Ulytses  and 
Socrates  belong,  who  say,  '  I  move  not  without  thy  know- 
ledge,"' (Iliad,  x.  278}.  After  a  few  remarks  Epictetus 
concludes :  "  The  wise  and  good  man  then  after  consider- 
ing all  those  things,  submits  his  own  mind  to  him  who 
aduiininters  tho  whole,  as  good  eitisun*  do  to  tho  law  of 
the  slate." 

Tho  foundation  of  tho  Ethic  of  Epictetus  is  the  doctrine 
which  tho  Stoic  Clean  then  proclaimed  in  his  hymn  to  Zeus 
(God),  "  From  tltoo  onr  race  comes."  Epictetus  speaks  of  L  \ 
Gods,  whom  we  must  venerate  and  make  offerings  to ;  I  ' 
and  of  God,  from  whom  we  all  are  sprung  in  an  especial ' 
manner.  "  God  is  the  father  both  of  men  and  of  Gods." 
This  great  descent  ought  to  teach  us  to  have  no  ignoble  or 
utean  thoughts  about  ourselves.  He  Bays,  "  Since  these 
two  things  are  mingled  in  the  generation  of  man,  body 
in  common  with  the  animals,  and  reason  and  intel- 
ligence in  common  with  the  Gods,  many  incline  to  this) 
kinship,  which  is  miserable  and  mortal ;  and  some  few  to 
that  which  is  divine  and  happy  "  (i.  e.  3).  In  a  chapter  of 
rruviilence  (i.  c.  6)  he  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  ami  his  government  of  the  world  by  everything  which 
is  or  happens ;  bnt  in  order  to  understand  these  proofs,  a 
man,  he  rnys,  must  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  what  belongs 
and  hwpiwns  to  "all  persons  and  things,  and  a  grateful 
disposition  "(also,  i.e.  16).  lie  argues  from  tho  very  struc- 
ture of  things  which  have  attained  their  completion,  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  show  that  a  work  is  certainly  the  act 
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of  some  artificer,  and  that  it  has  not  been  constructed 
without  a  purpose,  "  Dues  then  eneh  of  these  things  de- 
monstrate the  workman,  anil  do  not  visible  things  anil  the 
faculty  of  seeing  and  light  demonstrate  him  "?  Ho  then 
considers  Iho  constitution  of  man'*  understanding  and  its 
operations ;  and  ho  a-ks,  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  lot  people  "explain  to  us  what  it  is  that  makes  each 
several  thing, -ir  how  it  is  possible  that  things  so  wonderful 
and  like  tho  contrivances  of  art  should  exist  by  chance 
and  frum  their  own  proper  motion  "  ? 

It  is  enough  fur  minimis  to  do  what  tlu-ir  nature  leads 
them  to  do  wiihout  understanding  why  they  do  it.  But  it 
is  not  enough  for  ut  to  whom  God  has  given  also  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  ;  for  unless  we  act  conformably  to  tho  nature 
and  constitution  of  each  thing,  we  shall  never  attain  our 
true  end.  God  lias  introduced  man  into  the  world  to  be  a 
spectator  of  God  and  his  works ;  and  not  only  a  spectator 
of  them,  but  an  interpreter.  For  this  reason,  he  »ays,  "  it 
is  shameful  for  man  to  begin  and  to  end  where  irrational 
animals  do;  but  rather  he  ought  lo  Iwgiu  where  they  begin, 
and  to  end  where  nature  ends  in  us ;  and  nature  ends  in 
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In  this  chapter  alto  in  a  supposed  address  of  Epictetus 
to  those  people  who  on  account  of  the  bonds  of  the  body 
and  ihe  troubles  of  this  lifo  intend  to  throw  them  off,  "  and 
to  depart  to  their  kinsmen."  Kpictetus  says,  "Friends, 
wait  fur  God :  when  He  shall  give  the  signal  and  release 
yon  from  this  service,  then  go  to  Uira ;  but  for  the  present 
endure  to  dwell  in  this  place  where  Ho  has  put  yon — wait 
then,  do  not  depart  without  a  reason."  Ho  gives  the  ex- 
ample of  Socrates,  who  said  that  if  God  has  put  us  in  any 
place,  wo  ought  not  to  desert  it.  I  think  that  Epictetus 
did  not  recommend  suicide  in  an}*  ease,  though  he  admitted 
that  there  were  cakes  in  which  he  would  not  condemn  it ; 
but  a  man  ought  to  hare  good  reasons  for  leaving  his 
post. 

The  teaching  of  Epictetus,  briefly  expressed,  is,  that  man 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  all  things,  and  always 
content  with  that  which  happens,  for  what  God  chooses  is 
better  than  what  man  can  choose  (iv.  c  7).  This  is  what 
Bishop  Butler  says,  "  Our  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
may  be  said  to  be  perfect  when  our  will  is  lost  and  resolved 
up  into  his ;  when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  end,  as  being 
itself  most  just  and  right  and  good."  (Sermon  on  the  Love 
of  God.) 

I  have  not  discovered  any  passage  in  winch  Epictetus 
gives  sny  opinion  of  the  mode  of  God's  existence.  Ho  dis- 
tinguishes God  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  universe 
from  the  universe  itself.  His  belief  in  the  existence  of 
this  great  power  is  as  strong  as  any  Christian's  could  be ; 
and  very  much  stronger  than  the  belief  of  many  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  who  solemnly  and  publicly 
declare  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth."  Epictetus  teaches  us  what  our  duty  is 
towards  God;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  practised 
what  ho  taught,  as  a  sincere  snd  honest  man  should  do,  or 
at  least  try  to  do  with  all  his  might.  We  must  suppose 
that  a  man  of  his  temper  of  mind,  and  bis  great  abilities 
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did  what  tie  recommends  {Fragments,  cxviii., cxix.):  "Let 
your  talk  of  God  be  renewed  every  day  rather  thnn  your 
food";  and  "  Think  of  God  moro  froquontly  than  yon 
breathe."  I  sec  no  other  conclusion  tint  such  a  man  could 
coiuo  to  t] i;i n  this,  that  God  exists  without  doubt,  and  that 
lie  in  incomprehensible  to  such  feeble  creatures  as  man 
who  livos  in  no  feeble  a  body.     Seo  p.  21,  nolo  6. 

Wo  iiiii-i.  now  sou  what  meaiia  God  hns  given  to  Hie 
children  for  doing  their  duly.  Epictotus  begins  by  allow- 
ing what  things  God  lias  put  in  our  power,  and  what 
things  he  has  not  (i.  o.  1  j  Encbcir.  1).  "That  which  is 
beet  of  all  and  supreme  over  all  is  tho  only  thing  which 
the  gods  hiivo  placed  in  our  power,  the  right  use  of  appear- 
ances; but  all  other  things  they  have  not  placed  in  our 
power"  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  limitation  of  man's  power 
1M,  "  that  as  wo  exist  on  the  earth  and  are  bound  to  Buch 
a  body  and  to  such  companions,  how  was  it  possible  for  us 
not  to  bo  hindered  as  to  thoo  things  by  externals?"  He 
says  again  (Eneheirid.  1) ;  "  Of  things  some  are  in  our 
power,  and  others  arc  not.     In  our  power  are  opinion, 

>vcniont  towards  a  thing,  desire,  aversion  (turning  from 
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u*e  of  appearances  is  tho  only  thing  that  the  gods  hare 
placed  in  our  power ;  and  "  that  it  is  tho  business  of  the 
wise  and  good  man  to  n>o  appearances  conformably  to 
nature."  For  this  purpose  a  man  lias  what  Epictetus  names 
a  ruling  faculty  (to  ffytfunxxoV),  of  which  he  gives  a  defini- 
tion or  description  (i v.  c.  7).  It  is  that  faculty  "  which  uses 
all  other  faculties  and  tries  them,  and  select  j  and  reject* ; " 
a  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  judge  and  determine, 
a  faculty  which  no  othor  animal  has,  a  faculty  which, 
as  Bishop  Ihitlcr  says,  "plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of 
authority  over  all  tho  rest,  and  claims  the  absolute  direc- 
tion of  them  all,  to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratification " 
(Preface  to  the  Sermons). 

These  appearances  are  named  +avrturuu  by  Epictetus ; 
and  tho  word  is  translated  **  Visa  animi "  by  Oellius  (Frag, 
clxxx.).  This  Phantasy  (^orrairto)  is  not  ouly  tho  thing 
which  is  perceived  by  tho  eye*,  but  the  impression  which 
i>«  made  on  the  eyes,  and  generally  it  means  any  impression 
received  by  tho  senses;  and  also  it  is  the  power  of  tho 
mind  to  represent  things  as  if  they  wero  present,  though 
they  are  only  present  in  the  mind  and  are  really  absent. 
This  power  of  rhauta*y  exists  also  in  animals  in  various 
degrees  according  to  their  several  capacities :  animals  mako 
use  of  appearance*,  but  man  only  understands  the  use  of 
appearances  (L  c.  6).ft  If  a  man  cannot  or  does  not  mako 
a  right  use  of  appearances,  he  approaches  the  nature  of  an 
irrational  animal;  and  he  is  not  what  God  made  him 
capable  of  being. 

Tho  nature  of  tho  Good  is  in  the  use  of  appearances, 

*  I  tappotc  that  this  will  bo  generally  allowed  to  be  true.  Whatever 
an  animal  can  do,  we  «hall  hardly  admit  that  he  understand*  the  uso 
of  appearance*,  and  uses  them  at  a  man  can.  However  the  powers 
of  mine  animal*,  ■neh  at  anU  for  example,  are  very  wonderful ;  and 
it  may  be  contended  that  they  are  not  irrational  in  many  of  tlieir  acts, 
but  quite  rational. 
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and  the  nature  of  evil  likewise ;  and  thing*  independent 
of  the  will  do  not  admit  either  the  natnro  of  ovil  or  of 
good  (ii.  c.  1).  The  good  and  tho  bad  ar«  in  man's  will, 
and  in  nothing  external.  The  rational  power  therefor© 
leads  hi  to  acknowledge  os  good  only  that  which  in  con- 
formable to  reason,  and  to  recognize  as  bad  that  which  is 
net  conformable  to  reason.  Tho  matter  on  which  tho  good 
man  labours  is  his  rational  faculty  (to  ioW  iJyi/ioi'HtdV) : 
that  is  the  burinon  of  the  philosopher  (Hi.  c.  3).  A  man 
who  wishes  to  l>c  wlmt  ho  is  by  nature,  by  hi*  constitution, 
adapted  for  Incoming,  must  "  struggle  against  appear- 
ances" (ii.  c.  11*).  This  is  not  an  easy  thing,  hnt.  it  is  tho 
only  way  nf  obtaining  frno  freedom,  trmiCjUillity  of  mind, 
and  tho  dominion  over  the  movements  of  the  soul,  in  a 
word  happiiK'ss,  which  is  the  true  end  nod  purpose  of  man's 
existence  on  earth.  Every  man  carries  in  him  his  own 
enemy,  whom  he  mnst  carefully  watch  (Ench.  xlviii.). 
Thero  is  danger  that  appearances,  which  powerfully  rcsit-t 
,  will  envry  you  away :  if  you  nre  conquered  twice 
i  once,  thero  is  danger  that  a  habit  of  yielding  to 
will  lie  formed.     "Generally,  then,  if  yi.u  would 
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pleasure,  and  the  attraction  of  it  shall  not  conquer  you : 
and  sot  on  the  other  side  the  consideration  how  much 
better  it  is  to  be  conscious  that  you  have  gained  this 
Tictory.w 

Hence  the  rule  that  a  man  must  be  careful  and  cautious 
in  everything  which  is  in  the  power  of  the  will ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  with  respect  to  externals  which  are  not  in  a 
man's  power,  he  must  be  bold.  •*  Confidence  (courage) 
then  ought  to  be  employed  against  death,  and  caution 
against  the  fear  of  death :  but  now  wo  do  the  contrary, 
and  employ  against  death  the  attempt  to  cscapo ;  and  to 
our  opinion  about  it  we  employ  carelessness,  rashness  and 
indifference"  (ii.  c.  1).  For  the  purification  of  the  soul 
and  enabling  it  to  employ  its  powors  a  man  must  root  out 
of  himself  two  things,  arrogance  (pride,  o&prtf)  and  dis- 
trust. "  Arrogance  is  the  opinion  tliat  you  want  nothing 
(are  deficient  in  nothing) ;  but  distrust  is  tho  opinion  that 
you  cannot  be  happy  when  so  many  circumstances  sur- 
round you.Wf 

The  notion  of  Good  and  Bad  should  bo  firmly  fixed  in 
man's  mind.  There  is  in  the  opinion  of  Epictetu*  no 
difference  among  mon  on  this  matter.  He  says  (ii.  all) 
on  the  beginning  of  Philosophy :  As  to  good  and  evil,  and 
wliat  we  ought  to  do  and  what  wo  ought  not  to  do,  and 
the  like,  "  whoever  came  into  the  world  without  having 
an  idea  (cfi^vTos  tKvota)  of  them?9*  These  general  notions  he 
names  vpoX^cit ,  preconceptions,  or  praeoognitions  (ii.  c.  2) ; 
and  we  need  discipline  "  in  order  to  learn  how  to  adapt 
the  preconception  of  tho  rational  and  the  irrational  to  the 
several  things  conformably  to  nature."  Why  then  do  men 
differ  in  their  opinions  about  particular  things?  The 
differences  arise  in  the  adaptation  of  the  praeoognitions  to 
the  particular  cases.    He  says  (iv.  c.  1):  "This  is  the 

•  Ritter,  p.  827,  hat  a  wrong  reading  in  hit  quotation  of  thit 
paamge,  and  he  has  nrifwkterstood  it 
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cause  to  men  of  nil  their  evils,  the  not  being  able  to  adapt 
tho  general  preconceptions  to  the  several  things."  It  is  so 
in  every  tiling.  General  principles  aro  often  very  simple 
anil  intelligible;  but  whon  wo  oome  to  the  application  of  the 
principles,  there  arises  difficult)' and  difference  of  opinions. 
"Education  is  ihe  learning  how  to  adapt  the  natural  prne- 
oognitions  to  the  porlicuhir  things  conformably  to  nature; 
ami  then  to  distinguish  that  of  things  some  are  in  our 
power,  but  others  aro  not."  Tho  Great  Lnw  of  Life 
(i.  c.  26)  is  that  wo  must  act  conformably  to  nature.  "In 
theory  there  is  nothing  which  draws  us  away  from  follow- 
ing what  is  taught;  but  in  tho  matters  of  life,  ruauy  are 
tho  things  which  distract  us."  A  mnn  then  must  not 
begin  with  tho  matters  of  real  life,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
begin  with  the  more  difficult  things.  "This  then  is  tho 
beginning  of  philosophy,  a  man's  porcoplion  of  tho  state  of 
his  ruling  faculty;  for  when  a  man  knows  that  it  is  weak, 
than  ha  will  not  omploy  it  on  things  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty"; and  again  (ii.  11),  "the  beginning  of  philosophy 
is  a  man's  consciousness  about  his  own  weakness  and 
inability  about  necessary  things":  and  further,  "this  is 
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whioh  appears  true?  No  man.  By  this  then  yon  see  (lint 
there  is  aomething  in  yon  naturally  free.  But  to  desire  or 
to  bo  averse  from,  or  to  more  towards  an  object  or  to  more 
from  it,  or  to  prepare  yourself,  or  to  propose  to  do  any- 
thing, which  of  yon  can  do  this,  unless  he  has  received  an 
impression  of  tho  appearance  of  that  which  is  profitable 
or  a  duty  ?  No  man.  Yon  have  then  in  those  things  also 
something  which  is  not  hindered  and  is  froe.  Wretched 
men,  work  out  this,  take  care  of  this,  seek  for  good  here." 
(Compare  iv.  o.  1  p.  303,  and  noto  20.) 

Here  the  philosopher  leaohea  that  a  man's  opinion  or  his 
belief  cannot  be  compelled  by  another,  though  wo  may 
conclude  from  what  we  see  and  hear  and  is  done  in  the 
world,  that  a  largo  pert  of  mankind  do  not  know  this  fact. 
A  man  cannot  even  think  or  believe  as  he  chooses  himself: 
if  a  thing  is  capable  of  demonstration,  and  if  he  under- 
stands demonstration,  he  must  believe  what  is  demon- 
strated. If  the  thing  is  a  matter  of  probable  evidence,  he 
will  follow  that  which  scorns  tho  more  probable,  if  he  has 
any  capacity  for  thinking.  I  say*  any  capacity 'for  think- 
ing, because  the  intellectual  power  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
number  of  porsons  is  very  weak ;  and  in  all  of  us  often 
very  weak  compared  with  the  power  of  the  necessities  of 
our  nature,  of  our  desires,  of  our  passions,  in  fact  of  all 
that  is  in  this  wonderful  creatine  man,  which  is  not  pure 
reason  or  pure  nndenitanding  or  whatever  name  wo  give 
to  the  powers  named  intellectual. 

The  second  part  of  this  last  quotation  from  Epicleius 
relates  to  the  Will,  by  whioh  I  mean,  and  I  suppose  that 
be  mean*,  the  wish  and  tho  intention  and  the  attempt  to 
do  something  particular,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  some 
particular  thing.  Much  has  bwri  written  about  man's 
Will.  Somo  porsons  think  tLr»t  he  has  none;  that  he 
moves  as  he  is  moved,  snd  cannot  help  himself.  Epiotetus 
lias  no  essay  or  dissertation  on  this  matter ;  and  it  would 
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have  been  contrary  to  his  method  of  teaching  to  make  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  Will,  after  the  manner  of  modern 
philosophers.  He  does  not  touch  on  the  question  of  man's 
will  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  or  as  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  God  has  made  mau  aa  free  as  ho  could  be  in 
such  a-  body,  in  which  ho  mu.-t  live  on  tho  earth.  This 
body  it  not  man's  own,  but  it  is  clay  finely  tempered;  and 
Ci"  1  has  nl.so  given  to  man  a  small  porlion  of  himself,  in  a 
iviird,  the  faculty  of  using  the  appearances  of  things,  of 
which  faculty  Epictetus  says,  "  if  you  will  take  care  of 
thiii  faculty  and  consider  it  your  only  possession,  you  will 
never  be  hindered,  never  meet  with  impediments,  you  will 
not  lament,  you  will  not  blame,  you  will  not  flatter  any 
person  "^i.  o.  I).  He  says  (iv.  c.  12)  that  God  "has  placed 
mo  with  myself,  and  has  put  my  will  in  obedience  to  myself 
alone,  and  has  given  me  rules  for  tho  right  use  of  it," 

Tho  word  of  Epictetus  which  I  have  always  translated 
by  Will  is  vpoaiptim,  which  is  literally  a  "prefer 
choice  of  one  thing  before  another,  or  before  any  other 
thing ;    a  description  which   is   sufficiently  intelligible.' 
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Though  Epictotus  contends  that  man  has  power  orer  his 
will,  he  well  knew  how  weak  this  power  sometimes  is. 
An  appearance,  he  says  (p.  86),  is  presented,  and  straight- 
way I  act  according  to  it ;  and,  what  is  the  name  of  those 
who  follow  every  appearance  ?  They  are  called  madmen. — 
Snch  are  a  largo  part  of  mankind;  and  it  is  true,  that 
many  persons  have  no  Will  at  all.  They  are  deceived  by 
appearances,  perplexed,  tossed  about  like  a  ship  which  has 
lost  the  helm :  they  have  no  steady,  fixed,  and  rational 
purpose.  Their  perseverance  or  obstinacy  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  persoveranoe  in  an  irrational  purpose.  It  is 
often  so  strong  and  so  steady  that  the  man  himself  and 
others  too  may  view  it  as  a  strong  will ;  and  it  is  a  strong 
will,  if  you  choose,  but  it  is  a  will  in  a  wrong  direction. 
"The  nature  of  the  Good  is  a  oertain  Will :  the  nature  of 
the  Bad  is  a  certain  kind  of  Will"  (i.  a  20). 

Those  who  have  been  fortunato  in  their  parents  and  in 
their  education,  who  have  aoqnirod  good  habits,  and  are 
not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  affects  and  the  passions,  may 


the  Latin  word  'voluntas,'  especially  in  the  law  writers,  does 
represent  a  deliberate  purpose  or  will,  as  when  a  man  intends,  designs, 
and  uses  the  necessary  nouns,  for  example,  to  kill  another,  in  which 
esse  the  Romans  rightly  viewed  the  will  as  eqniralont  to  the  deed. 
Cicero  (Tuscul.  It.  15)  says,  u  Qusmobrcm  simul  objecta  species 
cajnspium  o«t,  qnod  bonuni  rideatur,  ad  id  adipiseendum  impollit 
ir*a  uatnrn.  Id  qnum  ronstaiiter  prudentcrquo  fit,  cjnsmodi  appoti- 
tioncm  Rtoiei  0s6A*rir  appellant,  nos  appullainns  Voluutatom.  Earn 
alii  putant  in  solo  esso  sapicnto,  quatn  sio  doflniunt :  Voluntas  est  quae 
quid  cum  rationo  desiderat  Quae  autem  rotione  adverse  indtata  est 
▼elM'inctilius,  ca  libido  est,  Tel  cupiditas  offrcnato,  quae  in  omnibus 
stultif  invenitur." 

In  p.  183  fchweighaeiiser  has  a  note  on  the  vpsaiftriff*  IsVa^ii 
and  wp—lpiett.  which  are  generally,  he  says,  translated  by  Voluntss  ; 
bat,  he  adds,  it  hits  a  wider  meaning  than  is  generally  giro*  to  the 
Latin  word,  and  it  comprehends  the  intellect  with  the  will,  and  all 
the  actiro  powers  of  the  mind  which  we  sometimes  designate  by  the 
general  name  of  Reason. 
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pass  through  life  calmly  and  with  little  danger,  oven  when 
the  powers  of  the  will  aro  very  weak,  and  hardly  ever 
exorcised.  Life  with  thorn  is  fortunately  a  scrios  of  hatiitn, 
gcnomlly  good,  or  at  least  not  bad.  Thin  in  tho  condi- 
tion of  many  men  and  women.  They  aro  good  or  bcoid  to 
ho  good,  hccau>:c  they  ore  not  tried  above  their  power;  but 
if  a  temptation  should  suddenly  surprise  thorn  when  they 
are  not  prepared  for  it,  they  are  conquered  and  they  fall. 
Even  a  man,  who  has  trained  himself  to  the  exorcise  of 
his  rational  faculties  and  has  for  a  long  time  passed  a 
blameless  lifo,  may  in  a  moment  when  his  vigilance  is 
relaxed,  when  he  is  off  his  guard,  be  defeated  by  the 
enemy  whom  ho  always  carries  about  with  him. 

The  difference  between  a  man,  who  has  within  him  the 
principles  of  reason  and  him  who  has  not,  appears  from  a 
story  told  by  Gellius  (xix.  1): — We  were  sailing,  ho  says, 
from  Cassiopa  to  Briindisiiun  when  a  violent  storm  came 
on.  In  the  ship  iherc  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  man  of 
good  repute.  He  who  told  the  story  says  that  he  kept  his 
eyes  on  tho  philosopher  to  see  how  ho  behaved  under  the 
circumstances.     The  philosopher  did  not  weep  and  bewail 
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arrived  at  Brundisium,  tho  narrator  asked  the  philosopher 
for  an  explanation  of  his  fear,  which  the  philosopher 
readily  gave.  He  took  out  of  his  bag  a  work  of  £pictetns9 
the  fifth  book  of  his  discourses  in  which  was  the  following 
passage  (Frag,  clxxx.):  The  affects  of  the  mind  (visa 
animi),  which  philosophers  name  eWrwr&u,  by  which  a 
man's  mind  is  struck  by  the  first  appearance  of  a  thing 
which  approaches,  are  not  things  which  belong  to  the  will 
nor  in  our  power,  but  by  a  peculiar  force  they  intrude 
themselves  on  men.  But  tho  assents,  which  thsy  aaass 
oiTiaiTalccrftf  (the  assents  of  the  judgment),  by  which  the 
same  affects  (visa  animi)  are  known  and  determined  are 
from  the  will  and  are  in  the  power  of  men  to  make.  For  this 
reason  when  some  frightful  sound  in  the  heavens  or  frosn 
a  fall,  or  some  sudden  nows  of  clangor  comes,  or  any  thing 
of  the  same  kind  happens,  it  is  unavoidable  that  evesi  the 
mind  of  the  wise  man  must  be  moved  somewhat  and  corn- 
founded,  and  that  ho  must  grow  pale,  not  through  an 
opinion  which  he  has  first  conceived  of  any  danger  (or 
evil),  but  by  certain  rapid  and  inconsiderate  emotions 
which  anticipate  (prevent)  tho  exercise  of  the  mind  and  the 
reason.  In  a  short  timo  however  the  wise  man  does  not 
allow  these  emotions  (visa  animi)  to  remain,  but  he  rejects 
them,  and  he  sees  nothing  terrible  in  them.  But  this  is 
the  difference  between  the  fool  and  the  wise  man:  the 
fool,  as  the  things  at  the  first  impulse  appeared  to  be 
dangerous,  such  he  thinks  them  to  be ;  but  the  wise  man, 
whon  ho  has  boon  moved  for  a  short  time,  recovers  the 
former  state  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  whioh  he  always  had 
with  reference  to  such  appearances,  that  they  are  not 
objects  of  fear,  but  only  terrify  by  a  false  show.9 

This  explanation  may  bo  applied  to  all  the  events,  to  all 
the  thoughts  and  to  all  the  emotions  which  disturb  the  mind 

9  This  U  the  general  sbdjo  of  the  pesMge.    The  translation  it  not 


and  the  reason,  whatever  be  their  cause  or  nature.  If  a  man's 
mind  has  been  long  under  propor  discipline,  after  reflec- 
tion he  is  able  to  recover  from  this  disorder  and  to  resume 
his  former  state.  If  lie  has  not  been  under  propor  dis- 
cipline when  his  powers  of  reason  are  thus  assailed,  ho 
may  do  any  thing  however  foolish  or  bad.  A  sound  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculty  of  tho  Will  thorcforo  require*  dis- 
cipline, in  ordor  that  it  may  bo  corrected  and  maintained. 
A  man  must  exorcise  his  will  and  improve  it  by  labour  so 
as  to  make  it  conformable  to  nature  and  free.  This  exer- 
cise of  the  will  and  tho  improvement  of  it  aro  a  labour 
that  never  ends.  A  man  should  begin  it  as  booh  as  he 
can.  If  the  question  is  asked  how  a  man  must  begin,  who 
has  never  been  trained  by  a  parent  or  teacher  to  observe 
carefully  his  own  cotiduot,  to  reflect,  to  do'ennine,  and 
then  to  act,  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  a  mere  accident,  some 
trifle  which  many  persons  would  not  notice,  may  l»e  tho 
beginning  of  a  total  change  in  a  man's  life,  as  in  tho  case 
of  Tolomon,  who  was  a  dissolute  youth,  and  as  ho  was  by 
chance  passing  tho  lecture  room  of  Xonocratcs,  he  and  his 
drunken  companion*  burst  into  the  room.  1'olomon  was 
aflbctod  by  tho  words  of  the  excellent  teacher,  that  t 
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Huh  tompor  or  disposition  and  capacity  are  not  in  the 
power  of  a  man's  Will;  and  this  is  true.  But  that 
nutter  is  nothing  to  us.  Ilea  havo  various  capacitiee,  and, 
as  Epiototus  would  say,  they  aro  tho  gift  of  God,  who  dis- 
tributes thorn  aa  he  pleases.  One  man  has  tho  power  of 
using  an  appearance  in  a  way  which  is  good  for  himself, 
and  another  has  not.  We  oan  say  no  more.  In  whatever 
way  then  a  m  in  has  been  lod  to  exorcise  his  will  towards 
ii  good  end,  ho  must  praoiiso  tho  exorcise  of  his  will  for 
inch  an  end ;  he  must  make  a  habit  of  it,  which  habit  will 
acquire  strength ;  and  ho  may  then  havo  a  reasonable  hopo 
that  ho  will  not  often  fail  in  his  good  purpose.  This  I 
bclicTo  to  bo  the  meaning  of  Epictetus,  as  wo  may  collect 
from  the  numerous  passages  in  which  ho  speaks  of  tho  will. 
I  hopo  that  no  reader  will  think  that  I  propose  what  I 
have  said  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  a  diffioult  matter, 
I  have  only  aa'd  what  I  think  to  be  sufficient  to  explain 
Epictetus ;  and  I  have  said  what  sooms  to  uio  to  be  true. 

Epicurus  taught  that  we  should  not  marry  nor  beget 
children  nor  ongage  in  public  aflairs,  because  these  things 
disturb  our  tranquillity.  Epictetus  and  the  Stoics  taught 
that  a  man  should  marry,  should  beget  children,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  In  one  of  his  best  dis- 
courses (iii.  o.  22 ;  About  Cynism),  in  whioh  he  describes 
what  kind  of  person  a  Cynio  (his  ideal  philosopher)  should 
be,  he  says  that  he  is  a  messenger  from  God  (Zeus)  to  men 
about  good  and  bad  things,  to  show  them  that  they  have 
wandered  and  aro  seeking  the  substance  of  good  and  evil 
where  it  is  not;  but  where  it  is,  they  never  think.  Tho 
Cynic  is  supposed  to  amy,  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man 
like  himself,  who  is  houseless  and  has  nothing  can  live 
happily?  The  answer  is.  See,  God  has  sent  you  a  man  to 
»how  you  that  it  is  possible.  The  man  has  no  city,  nor 
house,  he  has  nothing;  he  has  no  wife,  nor  children;  and 
jot  he  wants  nothing.    In  reply  to  a  question  whether  a 
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Uynio  should  marry  and  procreate  children,  Epictetus 
,  answers:  "Jf  you  grant  mo  a  com m unity  of  wise  mon, 
pcrliajui  no  man  will  readily  apply  himself  to  tho  Cynic 
practice."  However,  he  say*,  if  ho  does,  nothing  will 
prevent  him  from  marrying  mill  licgctting  children,  for  his 
wife  will  he  another  like  himself.  "But,"  lie  adds,  "in  the 
present  state  of  things  which  is  like  that  of  an  army 
placed  in  battle  order,  is  it  not  fit  that  tho  Cyme  «honld 
without  iiny  distraction  bo  employed  only  on  tho  ministra- 
tion of  God,  ablo  to  go  about  among  men,  not  tiod  down 
to  tho  common  duties  of  mankind,  nor  entangled  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  which  if  ho  neglect-,  he  will  not 
maintain  the  character  of  an  honourable  and  good  man? 
and  if  ho  observes  ihoui,  he  will  lose  Iho  charaotor  of  tho 
messenger,  and  spy  and  horuld  of  God."  The  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  better  for  a  minister  of  God  not  to  marry.1* 

Epictctns  distinguishes  the  *oul  from  tho  body  in  tho 
chapter  (iv.  e.  11)  about  purity  (cleanliness);  but  he 
wisely  does  not  attempt  to  define  the  soul.  Ho  says, 
"  Wo  suppose  that  there  is  something  superior  in  man  and 
that  wo  first  receive  it  from  the  Gods:  for  since  tho  Gods 
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that  of  the  body:  but  as  to  the  iotil,  what  else  oould  yOW 
find  in  it  than  that  which  makes  it  filthy  in  respect  to  the 
acts  which  are  her  own  ?  Nov.-  the  acts  of  the  bouI  are 
vunvr ■:■:,. oji  towards  an  object  or  movement  from  it,  desire, 
aversion,  preparation,  design  (purpose),  assent  What  then 
is  it  which  in  these  acts  makes  the  soul  filthy  and  impure  f 
Nothing  else  than  herown  bad  judgments  (*pi'/iuru).  Con- 
sequently the  impurity  of  the  soul  is  the  soul's  bad 
opinions ;  and  the  put  ification  of  the  soul  is  the  planting 
in  it  of  proper  opinions;  and  the  sonl  is  pure  which  has 
proper  opinions,  for  the  soul  alono  In  her  own  acts  is  free 
from  perturbation  and  pollution." 

Epictetus  says  (iv.  o.  7)  that  man  is  not  "flesh  not 
bones  nor  sinews  (ntpa),  but  he  is  that  which  makes  use 
of  these  parts  of  the  body  and  governs  them  and  follows 
(understands)  the  appearances  of  things."  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  tb-i  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  Bp.  Butler's 
(iv.  c  7,  note  10).  If  then  Epictetus  had  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  soul,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  notions  are 
generally  distinct,  1  think  that  his  opinion  of  man's  body 
and  of  man's  soul  are,  that  a  man's  body  is  not  the  man, 
but  the  body  is  that  "  finely  tempered  clay"  in  which  the 
man  dwells,  and  without  the  body  he  could  not  live  this 
earthly  life:  and  his  notion  of  the  soul  is  that  which  is 
stated  above  (iv.  o.  1 1  and  a  7).  As  to  the  mode  and  nature 
of  this  connexion  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  I  Can 
only  suppose  that  he  would  have  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  nature  of  perception  (p.  32) ;  and 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  philosopher  or  theologian  would 
venture  to  fay  what  this  connexion  of  soul  and  body  is. 
In  the  life  then  which  man  lives  on  the  earth  I  think  that 
the  opinions  of  Epictetus  .\re  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
an  those  of  Swedenborg ;  but  after  the  event,  which  cones 
to  all  men,  and  which  we  name  Death,  the  opinions  ere 
very  different. 
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And  what  is  Death  ?  (p.  230  in  the  chapter  on  Solitude). 
It  is  a  going  "  to  the  place  from  which  you  came,  to  your 
friends  find  kinsmen,  to  the  elements  :  what  there  was  in 
you  of  fire  goes  to  fire,  of  earth  to  earth ;  of  air  (spirit) 
lo  air;  of  water  to  water:  no  Hades,  nor  Acheron,  nor 
Cocytus,  nor  Pyriphlogethon,  but  all  is  full  of  Gods  and 
Daemons."  He  says  (p.  282) :  "  death  is  a  greater  change, 
not  from  the  state  which  now  is  to  that  which  is  not,  but 
to  that  which  is  not  now.  Shall  I  then  no  longer  exist? 
You  will  not  exist,  but  you  will  bo  something  else,  of  which 
tho  world  now  has  need  i  for  you  also  came  into  existence 
not  when  you  chose,  but  when  the  world  had  need  of  you." 
Death  is  the  resolution  of  the  matter  of  tho  body  into  tho 
things  out  of  which  it  is  composed  (p.  347).  This  is  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible.  Uf  the  soul,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  considers  to  be  in  some  way  different  from  the 
body  during  life,  he  does  not  speak  go  distinctly.  I  think 
that  ho  means,  if  he  means  any  thing,  something  like  what 
I  have  said  in  p.  347,  note  4. 

The  philosopher,  who  appears  to  have  no  belief  in  * 
future  existence,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  teaches  that 
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did  he  introduce  yon  hero?  did  he  not  introduce  you  ai 
subject  to  death,  and  as  one  to  lire  on  the  earth  with  i 
little  flesh,  and  to  observe  his  administration  and  to  jok 
with  him  in  the  spectacle  and  the  festival  faravhort  time : 
Will  yon  not  then,  as  long  as  yon  have  been  permitted, 
after  seeing  the  spectacle  and  the  solemnity,  when  he  leacU 
yon  out,  go  with  adoration  of  him  and  thanks  for  what  you 
have  heard  and  seen  "  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  conclusion  of  Epictetui 
about  the  soul  after  the  reparation  from  the  body  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  as  he 
disclaims  sometimes  the  knowledge  of  other  things.  Wo 
cannot  assume  that  in  the  books  which  are  lost  he  ex- 
pressed any  opinions  which  are  inconsistent  with  those 
contained  in  the  books  which  exist.  He  must  have  known 
the  opinion  of  Socrates  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
or  the  opinion  attributed  to  Socrates;  but  he  has  not  said 
that  he  assents  to  it,  nor  does  he  express  dissent  from  it. 
Bp.  Butler  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed (Part  I.  Of  Natural  Religion,  Chap.  I.  of  a  Future 
Life)  has  examined  the  question  of  a  Future  Life  with  his 
usual  modetity,  good  sense  and  tagacity.  The  inquiry  is  very 
difficult.  lie  »ays  at  the  end  of  the  chapter :  "  The  credi- 
bility of  a  future  life,  which  has  boon  here  insisted  on,  how 
little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity,  seems  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  religion,  in  like  manner  an  a  demon- 
strative proof  would.  Indeed,  a  proof,  even  a  demon- 
strative one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  of 
religion.  For,  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter,  is  just  as 
reooncileablo  with  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to 
be  accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is ;  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  argue  from 
that  scheme  that  there  can  be  no  future  state.  But  as 
religion  implies  a  future  state,  any  presumption  against 
such  a  state  is  a  presumption  against  religion.** 
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I  cenoludo  thtit  Epictetus,  who  was  a  religious  man,  and 
who  believed  in  the  existence  of  God  and  his  administra- 
tion of  all  things,  did  not  deny  a  fuluro  life ;  nor  does  he 
say  that  ho  believes  it.  I  conclude  that  ho  did  not  undcr- 
B-and  it;  that  it  was  beyond  hig  concept  ion,  as  the  nature  of 
God  also  wax.  His  great  merit  as  a  teacher  is  that  he 
"attempted  to  show  (hat  there  is  in  man's  nature  and  in 
the  constitution  of  things  sufficient  reason  for  living  a 
virtuous  life.""  lie  knew  well  what  man's  nature  is,  and 
ho  endeavoured  to  teach  us  how  we  can  secure  happiness 
in  this  life  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it. 

More  might  ho  said;  but  thin  is  onough.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  Stoics  have  been  charged  with  arrogance  j  and 
the  charge  is  just.  Epiutotus  himself  has  been  blamed 
for  it  oven  by  modern  theologians,  who  are  not  always  free 
from  this  fault  themselves.  If  there  is  any  arrogance  or 
apparent  arrogance  in  Epictotus,  he  did  not  teaoh  it,  for 
he  has  especially  warned  us  against  this  fault,  as  the 
reader  will  see  in  several  passiigcs. 


ABBIAN'S 
DISCOURSES  OF  EPICTETUS. 


Annus  to  Lucius  Geu.ius,  trfth  withes  fur  hU  happineu. 

I  seitiibu  wrote  these  Discourses '  of  li[iiuti-tns  in  the  wuy 
in  which  a  man  might  write  such  thing* ;  nor  did  I  make 
tlietn  public  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  declare  that  I  did  not 
oven  write  tboin.  13ut  whatever  I  hoard  him  say,  tho 
same  I  attempted  to  write  down  in  his  own  words  an 
nearly  an  poshiblo,  for  the  purpose  of  pii' serving  them  hh 
memorials  to  myself  aficrwnras  of  the  thoughts  and  tho 
freedom  of  speocli  of  Epictetuu.  Accordingly,  tho  Dis- 
courses are  naturally  such  us  a  ranu  would  oddres*  with- 


with  the  view  of  other*  reading  them.  Now,  being  mob, 
I  do  not  know  how  they  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  public, 
without  either  my  consent  or  my  knowledge.  But  it 
oonoema  me  little  if  I  ■hall  be  considered  incompetent 
to  write j  end  it  concerns  Epiotetne  not  at  all  if  any  nun 
■hell  despise  hia  words ;  for  at  the  time  when  he  uttered 
them,  it  was  plain  that  ha  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
moYethemindsofhiabeararatothebeatthuin.  If, indeed, 
these  Discourse*  should  produce  this  effect,  they  will  have, 
I  think,  the  result  which  the  words  of  philosophers  ought 
to  here.  But  if  they  shall  not,  let  those  who  read  them 
know  that,  when  Epiotetos  deliTered  them,  the  bearer 
could  not  avoid  being  effected  in  the  way  that  Epiotetos 
wished  him  to  be.  But  if  the  Dieoouraee  themselves, 
ae  they  are  written,  do  not  effect  this  result,  it  may  be 
that  fan*  mult  ie  mine,  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  thing  ie 
uneroidable. 
Farewell] 
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Op  alt  the  faculties  (except  that  which  I  shall  soon  men- 
tion), you  will  Sad  not  one  which  is  capable  of  contem- 
plating itself,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  either  of 
approving  or  disapproving.'  How  far  does  the  grainmatic 
wssew  the  contemplating  power?  As  far  as  forming 
gment  about  what  in  written  and  Bpoken.  And  how 
A-   far  as  judging  about    melody.      Doe* 
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hare  reoeired  which  examine*  itself,  what  it  is,  and  what 
power  it  has,  and  what  is  the  value  of  this  gift,  and  exa- 
mines all  other  faculties:  for  what  else  is  there  which 
tells  ns  that  golden  things  are  beautiful,  for  they  do  not 
say  so  themselves  ?  Evidently  it  is  the  faculty  which  is 
£capal>lo  of  judging  of  apponranr**J  What  else  judges  of 
mnsic,  grammar,  and  the  oth«  r  fao  ilties,  proves  their  uses, 
and  points  out  the  occasions  for  usiug  them?  Nothing 
else. 

As  then  it  was  fit  to  be  so,  that  which  is  best  of 
all  and  supreme  over  all  is  the  only  thing  wbiclPllie 
gods  have  placed  in  our  power,  the  right  use  of  appear- 
ances ;  but  all  other  things  they  have  not  placed  in  our 
power.  Was  it  because  they  did  not  choose  ?  I  indeed 
think  that,  if  they  had  been  able,  they  would  have  put 
these  other  things  also  in  our  power,  but  they  certainly 
could  not.4  For  as  we  exist  on  the  earth,  and  are  bound 
to  such  a  body  and  to  such  companions,  how  was  it  pos- 
siblo  for  us  not  to  be  hindered  as  to  these  things 
externals  ? 

But  what  says  Zeus?  Epictetns,  if  it  wore  possible, 
I  would  have  made  both  your  little  body  and  your  little 
property  freo  and  not  exposed  to  hindrance.  But  now  be 
not  ignorant  of  this :  tins  body  is  not  yours,  but  it  is  day 
finely  tempered.    And  since  I  was  not  able  to  do  for  you 

•  This  (■  what  he  lift*  just  named  the  rational  faculty.  The  8toi«-s 
pare  the  name  of  Appearances  (fmrrmrlw)  to  all  impression*  received 
Kt  the  senses,  and  to  all  emotions  eaosod  by  external  things.  Chry- 
sfppus  stiid :  *ai>r«#M  fori  w4H§  iw  rf  fvxf  ytt4fi* rsr,  4r$# <«rvpf  rw 
imvrt  re  «*i  rs  wmt^ttt  (Platareh,  ir.  e.  IV,  Do  Placit  Philosophy 

*  Compare  Antoninus,  ii  8.  Epietetns  does  not  intend  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  gods,  bat  he  means  ttiat  the  constitution  of  things  being 
what  it  is,  they  eannot  do  contradictories.  They  ha?e  so  constituted 
tilings  tliat  man  is  hindered  by  externals.  How  then  eoaid  thoy 
giro  to  man  a  power  of  not  being  hindered  by  externals  ?    Beneca 

£*  Proridontia,  c.  6)  says :  M  Dot  it  may  be  sskL  many  things 
pnrn  which  canse  sadness,  fear,  and  are  hard  to  bear.  Because 
(God  says)  I  «mM  not  saro  you  from  them,  I  hnro  armed  your  miuds 
against  alt"  This  is  the  answer  to  thoso  who  imagine  that  they  hare 
disproved  the  common  sssertion  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  when 
they  ask  whether  He  can  combine  inherent  cmttrsdictions,  whether  Ho 
can  canse  two  sod  two  to  make  ire.  This  Is  indeed  a  very  absurd 
way  of  talking. 
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what  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  given  you  a  small  portion 
of  us,*  this  faculty  of  pursuing  an  object  and  avoiding  it, 
and  the  faculty  of  desire  and  aversion,  and,  in  a  word,  the 


facility  of  using  the  appearances  of  things;  and  if  you  will 
take  caie  of  this  faculty  and  consider  it  your  only  posses- 
sion, you  will  never  bo  hindered,  never  meet  with  impedi- 
ments ;  you  will  not  lament,  you  will  not  blame,  you  will 
not  flatter  any  person. 

Well,  do  theso  seem  to  you  small  millers?  I  hopo 
not.  Be  content  with  them  then  and  pray  to  the 
gods,  ltut  now  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  look  after 
one  thing,  and  to  attach  ourselves  to  it,  wo  prefer  to  look 
after  many  things,  and  to  be  bound  to  many  things,  to 
the  body  and  to  property,  and  to  brother  and  to  friend, 
and  to  child  and  to  slave.  Since  then  we  are  bound  to 
many  things,  we  are  depressed  by  tboni  and  dragged  down. 
For  this  reason,  when  tho  weather  is  not  fit  for  sailing,  we 
sit  down  and  torment  ourselves,  and  continually  look  out 
to  soo  what  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  north.  What  in  that 
to  us  ?  When  will  the  we*L  wind  blow  <l  \Vhon_  it  .shall 
choose,_ray  good  man,  or  when  it  shall  please  Aeolus;  fur 
God"liaa  not  made  you  the  manager  of  the  winds,  but 
Aeolus.*     U bat  then ?    We  nuistfrnake  the  boat  use  that 
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soled  ?  Will  you  sot  stretch  out  your  neck  as  Leteranui' 
did  at  Rome  when  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  ? 
For  when  ho  bad  stretched  ont  his  neck,  end  received  a 
feeble  blow,  which  made  him  draw  it  in  for  a  moment,  he 
si  i  etched  it  ont  again.  And  a  little  before,  when  he  wn 
visited  by  Epaphroditoa,*  Nero's  freedman,  who  asked  him 
about  the  cauae  of  offence  which  he  had  given,  he  amid,  "  If 
I  choose  to  tell  anything,  I  will  tell  your  master." 

What  then  abonld  a  man  have  in  readiness  in  snch  cjr— 
onmatancea  ?  What  elae  than  thia  ?  (JYhst  is  mine,  and 
what  is  not  mine^  and  what  is  permitted  to  me,  and  what 
is  not  permitted:  to  me.  1  most  die.  Must  I  then  die 
lamenting?  I  must  be  pat  in  chains.  Must  I  then  also 
lament?  I  must  go  into  exile.  Does  any  man  then 
hinder  me  from  going  with  smiles  and  cheerfulness  and 
contentment?  Tell  me  the  secret  which  yon  possess,  I 
will  not,  fur  this  is  in  my  power.  But  I  will  put  you  in 
chains.*  Man,  what  are  yon  talking  about?  Me  iu 
chains?  Yon  m»y  fetter  my  leg,  but  my  *'!* "  rot  jtyfiv  > 
Zem  himself  can  overpower.  I  will  throw  you  into  prison. 
My  poor  body,  yon  meenTl  will  cut  your  head  off.  When 
then  have  I  told  yon  thnt  my  head  alone  cannot  be  out 
off?  These  are  the  things  which  philosophers  should  medi- 
tate on,  which  they  chould  write  daily,  in  which  they 
should  exercise  themselves. 

TLrasea11  used  to  say,  I  would  rather  be  killed  to-day 


without  being  allowed  to  tee  life  children;  and  though  the  tribune 
who  executed  him  was  privy  to  tbs  plot,  Lstoranu*  ubl  nothing. 
<TadL  Ann.  xv.  «»,  00.) 

*  Ejiaphroditu*  was  a  frccdmnn  of  Nero,  and  ones  the  inonter  of 
Epfctrtne.  Ho  wiu  Sern'i  secretary.  One  Rood  aet  la  rco.nlcd  nf 
him  i  he  helped  Nero  to  kill  himsolr,  and  fur  Ufa  net  be  was  killed  by 
Duoilko  (Smb nliu,  Domitisn,  o.  14> 

*  This  ie  an  imitation  of  a  pasnaffe  in  the  Bsrehae  of  Euripides 
(V.  4VX,  ie.).  which  bi  nlao  buitatcd  by  Horace  (E|.p.  L  10). 

'*  4  wfuifi'ii-  It  is  sometimes  rendered  by  lbs  Latin  yrepo- 
*#■■>  or  by  nlnafat,  tlio  will. 

11  Thnwea  fsetus,  a  Sloia  philosopher,  who  was  ordrrcd  in  Nam's 
thas  la  pot  hh.iself  to  death  (Tacit  Anu.  ivi.  21-SS).  Ha  was 
Ike  husband  of  Anta,whon  nwtfaer  Ante,  the  wife  of  Caooina  Psetiu, 
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than  banished  to-morrow.  What  then  did  Rufus"  eay  to 
him?  If  you  choose  death  as  the  heavier  misfortune, 
how  great  is  the  folly  of  your  choice?  But  if,  as  the 
lighter,  who  has  given  yon  the  choice?  Will  yon  not 
study  to  bo  ooutent  with  that  which  has  been  given  to 
you? 

Wh.it  then  did  Agrippinus ,3  say  ?  Ho  said,  "  I  am  not 
a  hindranco  to  myself.'  When  it  waa  rojiortod  to  liim 
that  his  trial  was  going  on  in  the  Senate,  he  said,  "  I  hope 
it  may  turn  out  well ;  hut  it  is  the  fifth,  hour  of  the  day  " 

— this  wan  the  time  when  he  waa  used  to  exorcise  himself 

and  then  take  tho  cold  bath — "  let  na  go  and  take  our 
oxereJBe."  After  he  had  taken  his  oxorcia©,  one  cornea 
and  (ells  him,  Von  have  bcon  condemned.  To  banir.li- 
ment,  ho  replies,  or  to  death  ?  To  ban  i*h  monk  What 
about  my  property  7  It  ia  not  taken  from  you.  Lot  ub 
go  to  Aricia  thon,  "  ho  said,  and  dine. 

This  it  in  to  have  studied  what  n  man  ought  to  study; 
to  have  mndo  desire,  aversion,  free  from  hindrance,  and 
free  from  all  that  a  man  would  avoid.  I  must  die.  If 
now,  I  am  ready  to  die.  If,  after  a  short  time,  I  now  dine 
because  it  is  the  dinner-hour;  after  this  I  will  then  die. 
How  ?  Like  a  man  who  gives  up "  what  belongs  to 
another. 
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CHAPTER  JX 

DOW  ▲  MIX  05  EVERT  OCCASION    CAN  {xAIKTAUr   ITJS    PROPER 

CHARACTER^ 

To  tho  rational  animal  only  is  the  irrational  intolorable; 
but  that  which  is  rational  is  tolerable.  Blows  are  not 
naturally  intolerable.  How  is  that?  See  how  the  Lace- 
daemonians l  endure  wbipping^rhen  thev  have  learned  that 
whipping  is  consistent  with  reason^  To  hanjj  yourself  is 
not  intolerable.  When  then  you  have  the  opinion  that  it 
is  rational,  yon  go  and  hang  yourself.  In  short,  if  we 
observe,  we  shall  find  that  the  animal  man  is  pained  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  that  which  is  irrational ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  attracted  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  that 
which  is  rational. 

But  the  rational  and  the  irrational  appear  such  in  a 
different  way  to  different  persons,  just  as  ttio  good  and  the 
bad,  the  profitable  and  the  unprofitable  For  this  reason, 
particularly,  we  nyed  discipline  in  order  tojearn  how  to 
adapt  the  preconception  *  of  the  rational  and  tholrrationul 
£njjjf>  «ft vftml  things  conformably  to  nature.  But  nT  order 
to  determine  tho  rational  and  the  irrational,  we  use  not 
only  the  estimates  of  external  things,  but  we  consider  also 

1  The  Spartan  boys  used  to  bo  whipped  at  the  altar  of  Artemis 
Ortliia  till  blood  flowed  abundantly,  and  sometimes  till  death ;  but 
they  never  uttered  even  a  groan  (Cicero,  Tuscul.  ii.  14 ;  v.  27). 

*  The  preconception  (vp&ipf'is )  is  thus  defined  by  tho  Btoies :  #Vri 
H  *  v^Air^if  hrotm  twar*  rmr  m/  Sa*v  (Diogenes  Lacrt  vii.).  «  We 
name  Antici|iation  all  knowledge,  by  which  I  ean  i  priori  know  and 
determine  that  which  belongs  lo  empirical  knowledge,  and  without 


doubt  tliis  is  the  sense  in  whieh  Epicurus  used  his  exprcfoion  **4- 
AnOf"  (Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vcniunft,  p.  152,  7th  oAX  He 
adds :  M  But  since  tliero  is  something  in  anpearniiens  which  never 
ema  be  known  •  priori,  and  which  consequently  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  empirical  knowledge  and  knowledge  i  priori,  that  is, 
sensation  (as  tho  material  of  observation),  it  follows  that  this  sen- 
sation la  aperially  that  which  cannot  be  anticipated  (it  cannot  be  a 
w#A*j*if).  On  tiie  other  hand,  we  could  noma  the  pure  determina- 
tions in  spoee  and  time,  both  in  respect  to  form  and  magnitude,  an- 
ticipations of  the  appearances,  because  these  detcrminstions  represent 
A  priori  whatever  may  bo  presented  to  as  *  pooUriori  in  axpertsaea." 
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what  i8  appropriate  to  each  ponton.  For  to  one  man  it  is 
consistent  with  reason  to  hold  a  chamber  pot  for  mmthor, 
and  to  look  to  this  only,  that  if  ho  docs  not  hold  it,  ho  will 
receive  stripes,  and  ho  will  not  receive  hi-  food  :  Irat  if  he 
shall  hold  iho  pot,  ho  will  not  suffer  anything  hard  or  dis- 
agroeahlo.  Uut  lo  another  mnn  not  onlj*  doas  the  holding 
of  a  chnmbor  pot  appoar  intolerable  for  himself,  but  in- 
tolerable also  for  him  to  allow  anothor  to  do  thin  office  for 
him.  If  then  you  ask  me  whether  you  should  hold  the 
chunlbor  pot  or  not,  I  shall  say  to  you  that  the  receiving 
of  food  is  worth  more  than  tbo  not  receiving  of  it,  and  the 
being  scourged  ia  a  greater  indignity  thsn  not  being 
scourged  ;  so  that  if  you  measure  your  interests  by  those 
things,  go  and  hold  tho  chamber  pot.  "  Hut  this,"  yon 
say,  "  would  not  bo  worlhy  of  mo."  Well  then,  it  is  yon 
who  must  introduce  this  consideration  intu  tho  inquiry, 
itot  I  ;  for  it  ia  you  who  know  yourself,  how  much  yon  are 
worth  to  yourcclf,  and  at  what  price  you  sell  yourself  ■  fur 
men  sell  themselves  at  various  prices. 

For  this  reason,  whon  Florus  whs  deliberating  whether 

he  should  go  down  to  Nero's  a  spectacles,  and  also  perform 

■  in    tlicm   himself,   Agrippinns   said    to    him.   Go    down : 

and  when  Florus  asked  Agrippinns,   Why  do  not  you  t 

down?  Agrippinns  replied.  Because  I  do  I 


uporfcr  to  the  other  threads.  Bat  I  wish  to  be  purple,4 
that  smell  pert  which  is  bright,  and  makes  all  the  rest 
appear  graceful  end  beautiful.  Why  then  do  too  tell  me 
to  make  myself  like  the  many  ?  and  if  X  do,  how  shall  I 
•till  be  purple  ? 

Prisons  Ilclvidins1  aleo  aew  this,  and  acted  conformably. 
For  when  Vespasian  eent  and  commanded  him  not  to  go 
bio  the  senate,  be  replied, "  It  ia  in  yoor  power  not  to 
allow  mo  to  be  e  member  of  the  senate,  but  ao  long  aa  I 
am,  I  most  go  in."  Well,  go  in  then,  say*  the  em- 
peror, bat  my  nothing.  Do  not  ssk  my  opinion,  end 
1  will  bo  silent.  Bat  I  mnet  eek  yoor  opinion.  And 
I  moat  aay  whet  I  think  right.  Bat  if  yon  do,  I 
■hall  put  yon  to  death.  When  then  did  I  toll  yon 
that  I  am  immortal?  Ton  will  do  yoor  part,  end  I 
will  do  mine :  it  ia  yoor  pert  to  kill ;  it  ia  mine  to  die, 
bat  not  in  fear:  youre  to  banish  me;  mine  to  depart 
without  sorrow. 

What  good  then  did  Prisons  do,  who  was  only  a  single 
person  ?  And  what  good  does  the  purple  do  for  the  toga  ? 
Why,  what  elee  than  this,  that  it  ia  conspicuous  in  the 
toga  aa  purple,  and  ia  displayed  aleo  aa  a  fine  example  to 
ell  other  things?  Bat  in  such  circumstance*  another 
would  have  replied  to  Caesar  who  forbade  him  to  enter  the 
senate,  I  thank  yon  for  sparing  me.  But  such  a  man 
Vespasian  would  not  even  have  forbidden  to  enter  the 
senate,  for  ho  knew  that  be  would  either  ait  there  like  an 
earthen  vessel,  or,  if  he  spoke,  he  would  say  what  Caesar 
wuhed,  end  add  even  more. 

*  Tit*  "purple"  U  the  bmsd  purple  bolder  on  the  tare  owned  the 
lonn  urarttrfa.  *nrn  by  certain  lt>Tnati  nwRbttatt'i  and  some  other*. 

►,  it  ia  said,  on  certain  d»j.  (Cfa.  Flill.  it.  48). 

Prima,  a  Bosun  acnetof   --■  ■    ■ 
mended  lit  Todtua  (Hiat  Iv.  4,  S>  aa  a) 


a  l'ri«etu,  ■  Komsn  acnator  and  a  philosopher,  b  e 

-    ■    -  *       rt  man:  *H«  folio- 


e  external  to  tho  mind  u 


Veapoaian,  probably  In  a  it  of  paaalnn.  being 
pmtoked  by  HcWtdioa,  ordered  him  to  be  pat  to  death,  and  than 
revoked  the  order  whan  It  ens  too  fast  (BsssBuiaa,  Yaanaarasas, 


uiuiuiu  vr  a  |»iiiiufcu|juui  r      a»   u   mini,  j^piui/i'Lus 
and  a  man  who  had  been  proclaimed  among  the  atl 
the  Olympic  games  and  had  contended  in  them,  an 
had    been    familiar  with    such    a    place,  and   not 
anointed  in  Baton's  school.0    Another  would  have 
even  his  head  to  bo  cut  off,  if  ho  could  have  lived 
it.    Such  is  that  regard  to  character  which  is  so  si 
those  who  have  boon  accustomed  to  introduce  it  o 
selves  and  conjoined  with  other  things  into  tl 
liberations. 

Come  then,  Epiotetus,  shave T  yourself.  If  I  am 
sophor,  I  answer,  I  will  not  shave  mysolf.    But  I  u 
off  your  head  ?    If  that  will  do  you  any  good,  take 

Some  person  asked,  how  then  shall  every  man 
us  perceive  what  is  suitable  to  his  character?  I 
replied,  docs  the  bull  alone,  when  the  lion  has  a 
discover  his  own  powers  and  put  himtelf  for* 
defence  of  the  whole  herd?  It  is  plain  that  * 
powers  the  perception  of  having  them  is  immediat 
joined:  and,  therefore,  whoever  of  us  has  such 
will  not  be  ignorant  of  them.  Now  a  bull  is  not  mi 
denly,  nor  ibiave  man;  but  we  must  {discipline  o 
in  the  winter  for  the  summer  campaign*,  and  noi 
run  upon  that  which  does  not  oonoern  ush 

Only  consider  at  whatLprioa  ynn  rail  ynnr  ftwm 

for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  that  you  sell  ii 
a  small  sum.    But  that  which  is  great  and  super 

•  Baton  wm  oleoted  for  two  year*  gymnasiareh  or  topurfnl 
a  gymnasium  in  or  about  the  time  of  H.  Amelias  Anton! 
6eliweigliAausvr's  note. 
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haps  belongs  to  Socrates  ami  audi  as  are  like  him.  Wl 
then,  if  we  aie  naturally  such,  Are  Dot  a  very  great  numb 
of  tis  like  him?  Is  it  true  then  that  all  horses  beooi 
■wiir,  tliat  all  dogs  are  skilled  in  tracking  footprint 
What  then,  since  I  am  naturally  doll,  shall  I,  for  ti 
reason,  take  no  pains?  I  hope  not.  Epiototns  is  n 
superior  to  Socrates;  but  if  he  is  not  inferior,*  this 
enough  for  me ;  for  I  shall  never  bo  a  Hito,*  and  yet  1 1 
nut  neglect  my  body  ;  nur  shall  I  be  a  i  >--.-  iw,  and  yet 
do  not  neglect  my  property  jrtjor,  in  a  word,  do  we  negle 
looking  after  anything  because  we  de-pair  of  rcicliiug  t 
highest  degree /S 


CHAPTER  IIL 


If  a  man  should  be  able  to  assont  to  this  dot  trine  as  ! 
ought,  that  wo  are  all  sprung  from  '';..■[  '  in  an  especi 
manner,  and  that  God  is  the  father  both  of  men  and 
gods,  1  suppose  that  he  would  novcr  hnve  any  ignol 
or  mean  tlioughls  al<out  himself,  But  if  Caexar  (tl 
ciupcior)  should  adopt  you,  no  one  could  endure  yo1 
jancc ;  and  if  you  know  that  you  are  the  sun  of  Zoi 
vuu  not  be  elated  ?    Yet  we  do  not  so ,  hnt  sin 


tctna  u  not  n  ... 
fnf  me.  ffn  the  dinVrent  resiling*  of  the  paMosra  nn<l  or.  tbu  sen 
see  the  notes  in  &cliweiB'.'i  edition.  The  uilttcultj,  if  than  la  ai 
is  in  I  ho  ncgntiTo  ni. 

'  Milo  of  Croton,  a  (prat  athlete.  The  conclusion  in  the  an« 
tn  Horace,  Epp.  L  1,  28,  Ac. :  "  Eat  quoihun  prmlire  tcnui,  ai  aoa  del 
nltra." 

1  Epietetiu  STKiika  of  God  (*  tiii)  and  the  grala.  Ainu  confonnat 
to  the  preciice  of  the  people,  he  •peak*  of  Ood  under  the  name 
Zeaa.  The  gods  of  the  people  were  many,  but  hia  died  iu  perbi 
owe.  "  Fattier  of  men  and  gods,"  avi  Homer  of  Zona:  awl  Vir 
aanofJaptter,  "Father  of  godi  and  kiiut  of  omu."  Sauaaaius  p 
•assmavaraCSMS.    Bee  Bchwtif-'a  uote, 
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these  two  things  are  mingled  in  the  generation  of  man, 
body  in  common  with  the  animals,  and  reason  and  intelli- 
gence in  common  wilh  the  god*,  many  incline  to  this  kin- 
ship, which  is  mineiable  and  n«>t  til  ;  and  some  few  to  that 
which  is  divine  und  happy.  Since  then  it  is  of  necessity 
that  every  man  uses  everything  according  to  the  opinion 
which  he  has  about  it,  those,  the  few,  who  think  that  they 
are  formed  for  fidelity  and  modesty  and  a  sure  use  of 
appearances  havo  no  mean  or  ignoble  thoughts  about 
themsolvos  ;  but  with  iho  many  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
For  thoy  *ay,  What  am  I?  A  poor,  miserable  niau,  with 
my  wretched  bit  of  flesh.  Wretched,  indeed;  but  you  pos- 
foss  something  better  than  your  bit  of  flosh.  Why  then 
do  you  neglect  that  which  is  better,  and  why  do  yon 
attach  yourself  to  this? 

Through  thia  kirn-hip  wilh  the  fleah,  some  of  na  in- 
clining to  it  become  like  wolves,  faithlons  and  treachoruna 
end  uiihchiovous:  some  become  like  lions,  savsgo  and 
bestial  and  untamed ;  but  the  greater  part  of  us  become 
foxes,  and  other  worse  animate.  For  what  else  ia  a 
slundorer  and  a  malignant  man  than  a  fox,  or  some  other 
more  wretched  and  moaner  animal?  See1  then  and  take 
e  that  you  do  not  become  some  one  of  these  miserable 
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too  that  happiness  '  and  tranquillity  in  not  attainable  by 
mu  otherwue  than  by  not  failing  to  obtain  what  ho  desires, 
and  not  falling  into  that  whioli  he  would  avoid ;  such  a 
man  takes  from  himself  desire  altogether  and  defer*  it,1 
ibnt  be  employa  his  aversion  only  on  tiling*  which  are  de- 
I pendant  on  hia  will.  (For  if  he  attempt*  to  avoid  anything 
j  independent  of  bin  will,  ho  knowa  tut  tome  time*  he  will 
fall  id  with  something  which  ho  wiabea  to  avoid,  and  he 
will  lie  unhappy.  '  No*  if  virtue  promisee  good  fortune 
and  tranquillity  and  happiness,  certainly  also  the  progress 
towards  virtue  is  progress  towards  each  of  these  things. 
For  it  is  always  true  that  to  whatever  point  the  perfecting 
of  anything  leads  as,  progress  is  an  approach  towards  this 
point. 

How  then  do  we  admit  that  virtue  is  snoh  as  I  hare 
a  lid,  and  yet  seek  progress  in  other  things  and  make  a  dis- 
play of  it  ?  What  is  the  product  of  virtue  ?  Tranquillity. 
\\*no  then  makes  improvement?  Is  it  he  who  has  road 
many  books  of  Chryuppus?*  But  does  virtue  consist  in 
having  understood  Chryeinpus  1  If  this  is  so,  progress  is 
clearly  nothing  else  than  knowing  a  great  deal  of  Ohry- 
eippos.  Bat  now  we  admit  that  virtue  produce*  one 
thing,  and  we  declare  that  approaching  near  to  it  is 
another  thing,  namely,  progress  or  improvement.  Suoh  a 
person,  says  one,  is  already  able  to  read  Ohrysippus  by 
himself.  Indeed,  sir,  yon  are  making  great  progress. 
What  kind  of  progress  ?  But  why  do  yon  mock  the  man  7 
Why  do  yon  draw  him  away  from  the  perception  of  his 
own  misfortunes  ?  Will  you  not  show  him  the  effect  of 
virtue  that  he  may  leam  where  to  look  for  improvement? 

owing  eWlj,"  i 
vita,  sccande  define 


that  of  "  flawing  easily," 

The  Latin  tnaalation  is:  "In  htnrnrn  tempus 
rejldt.-'  Wolf  hjs:  "Bignifioat  Id,  qood  in  Enehiridlo  dictum  art: 
aaUosopMaa  tirooem  bod  nlmlum  triboen  sfot,  ssd  quad  eddttbi- 
ssatcsi  expeetsro  dam  eottntraetar  judicium." 

•  Diogenes  laerttsa  (Obmtppss,  Ufa.  vU.)  states  that  Obrjsippns 
wrata  saves  hundred  and  An  books,  or  heaths*,  or  vhatvfer  the 
wr*  irnsbpn  asm  He  was  bam  at  Boll,  la  Cillck,  or  at 
Tsw,  fa  a  a  MO.  u  it  U  lessoned,  and  en  foinf  to  Athens  be 
aassma  a  psnil  of  the  Ban.  Oseathss. 
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And  where 


Segkjt  there,  wretoh,  where  yoprworlt  lie*.  And  where 
fi-yBur  work  *  in  desire  aS3  in  nSwoo,  that  you  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  your  desire,  and  that  you  may  not 
fall  into  that  which  yon  would  avoid ;  in  your  pursuit  and 
avoiding,  that  you  ootumit  no  error;  in  —oat  and  sus- 
pension of  assent,  that  you  be  not  deceived.  The  first 
things,  and  the  moat  necessary,  are  those  which  I  have 
named.4  But  if  with  trembling  and  lamentation  yon 
seek  not  to  fell  into  that  which  yon  avoid,  tell  me  how 
you  are  improving. 

Do  you  then  show  me  your  improvement  in  these 
things?  If  I  were  talking  to  an  athlete,  I  should  any. 
Show  me  your  shoulders;  and  then  he  might  say. 
Here  are  my  Hal  teres.  Yon  and  your  Halteres  *  look  to 
that.  I  should  reply,  I  wish  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
Halteres.  So,  when  you  say:  Take  the  treatise  on  the 
active  powers  (op^ij),  and  see  how  I  have  studied  it.  I 
reply,  Slave,  I  am  not  inquiring  about  this,  but  how  yon 
exercise  pursuit  and  avoidance,  desire  and  aversion,  how 
you  design  and  purpose  and  prepare  yourself,  whether 
conformably  to  nature  or  not.  If  conformably,  give  me 
evidence  of  it,  and  I  will  say  that  you  are  making  pro* 
gross:  but  if  not  conformably,  be  gone,  and  not  only 
expound  your  books,  but  write  such  books  yourself ;  and 

•  Compare  III.  o.  S.    The  v/ord  Is  rtwu 

*  HnJfcm   are    gvmnestte   Instruments    (Galen.    L  De  Benltete 

tueniln;  SUrlM,  lir.  49;  Juvenal,  vi.  420,ood  tin  Scholiaet    Upton). 

Hsllsres  U  s  Greek  ward,  literally  "leapm."  Thej  are  saM  to  have 
been  mmn  of  lead,  naed  for  exercise  and  In  making  jump*.  The 
effect  of  iuch  weights  in  taking  a  jump  is  well  known  to  boys  who 
Aare  need  them.  A  couple  of  brisks  will  serve  the  purpose.  Martial 
eavefiiv.W):— 

•QridpnHirtifciUa  Ms  MM  |stM  ( 

■  dumb-bells  till  ifas 


As  b  the  expression,  "Of*  si,  sss  st  dMst*  «m  Upton's  note, 
also  a  Latin  form :   "  Eptearae  hoe  viderit,"  Cicero,  Acad.  iL 

■  haee  fortona  vidorit,'*  Ad  AtUe.  vL  4.    It  aeesn  U  M.  AatM 
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what  will  yon  gain  by  it?  Do  yon  not  know  that  the 
whole  book  costs  only  fivo  denarii  ?  Does  then  the  ex- 
pounder seem  to  bo  worth  more  than  five  denarii  ?  Never 
then  look  for  the  matter  itself  in  one  place,  and  progress 
towardri  it  in  another. 

Where  then  is  progress?  If  any  of  yon,  withdrawing 
himself  from  externals,  tarns  to  his  own  will  (irpoaifMcrtf) 
to  exercise  it  and  to  improve  it  by  labour,  so  as  to  make  it 
conformable  to  nature,  elevated,  free,  unrestrained,  un- 
impeded, faithful,  modest ;  and  if  he  ha*  learned  that  he 
who  desires  or  avoids  the  things  which  are  not  in  his 
power  can  neither  be  faithful  nor  free,  but  of  necessity  he 
must  change  with  them  and  be  tossed  abort  with  them  a* 
in  a  tempest,*  and  of  necessity  must  subject  himself  to 
others  who  liave  the  power  to  procure  or  prevent  what 
he  desires  or  would  avoid ;  finally,  when  ho  rises  in  the 
morning,  if  he  observes  and  keeps  these  rules,  bathes  as  a 
man  of  fidelity,  oats  as  a  modest  man ;  in  like  manner,  if 
in  every  matter  that  occurs  he  works  out  his  chief  prin- 
ciples (rot  irpoiryov/tcva)  as  the  runner  docs  with  reference  to 
running,  and  tno  trainer  of  the  voioe  with  reference  to  the 
voice — this  is  the  man  who  truly  makes  progress*,  and  this 
is  the  man  who  has  not  travelled  in  vain.  But  if  he  has 
strained  his  efforts  to  the  practice  of  reading  books,  and 
labours  only  at  this,  and  has  travelled  for  this,  I  tell  him 
to  return  home  immediately,  and  not  to  neglect  his  affairs 
there  ;  for  this  for  which  he  has  travelled  is  nothing.  But 
the  other  thing  is  something,  to  study  how  a  man  can 
rid  his  lifo  of  lamentation  and  groaning,  and  saying,  Woe 
to  me,  and  wretched  that  I  am,  and  to  rid  it  also  of  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment,  and  to  learn  what  death  is, 
and  cxilo,  and  prison,  and  poison,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
say  when  he  is  in  fetters,  Dear  Crito,T  if  it  is  I  ho  will  of  the 
gods  that  it  bo  so,  let  it  bo  so ;  and  not  to  say,  Wretched 
am  I,  an  old  uian ;  have  I  kept  my  grey  hairs  for  this  ? 
A\  ho  is  it  that  speaks  thus  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  shall 
name  some  man  of  no  repute  and  of  low  condition  ?    Does 

•  prrMFflrff"**!.    Compare  James,  Ep.  I.  6:  4  «rV  ***p*4p*** 
'  ThU  is  Mid  hi  the  Critoo  of  Pluto,  1 ;  but  Dot  in  exactly  the 
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not  IVum  KiytliU?  Poo*  not  Oedipus  ray  this?  Kay, 
nil  king*  my  it  1 B  For  what  else  is  tragedy  thnti  the  pci- 
tiirkitiiiliH  (irn&ti)  of  men  who  value  externals  exhibited  in 
ibis  kind  of  pnclry  ?  But  if  a  mnn  must  learn  by  fiction 
that  no  exlomal  things  which  are  independent  of  iho  will 
concern  no,  fur  my  Wirt  I  should  like  this  fiction,  by  tin 
niJ  uf  which  I  should  livo  happily  anil  undisturbed.  But 
yon  must  consider  for  yourselves  wlmt  you  wish. 

Wlmt  then  docs  Chrysippus  teach  ns?  The  reply  is, 
to  know  that  these  thing*  nvo  not  false,  from  which  lwppi- 
ikbs  ci'iiK'B  Mid  tionipiillity  arisen.  Tnko  niy  books,  and 
ynU  will  learn  how  tmo  and  conformable  la  mitnro  aro  tlio 
thing*  which  nuiko  me  free  from  pertnrl<ntir>iis.  O  great 
good  fortune  !  U  the  great  Itnefaoior  who  points  out  the 
way  !  To  Triptolcmua  all  men  liavo  erected  •  temples  ami 
altars,  Iwctiusu  he  gave  ns  food  by  cultivation  ;  but  to  him 
who  discovered  truth  nnd  lnonght  it  to  light  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  all,  not,  thu  truth  which  shows  us  liow  to  live, 
but  how  to  livo  well,  who  of  yon  for  this  roiison  ha*  built 
an  iillnr,  or  a  temple, or  boa  dedicated  a  statue,  or  who  wor- 
ships God  for  this  ?  Itecniisc  the  gods  have  given  tho 
villi1,  OT  wheat,  wo  sacrifice  to  them  :  but  because  they  havo 
produced  in  tlio  Inn  nan  mind  that  fruit  by  which  thuy-  do. 
H'gncd  t' show  us  tho  truth  which  relates  to  happit  ~~ 
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nun's  strength  or  Ike  teacher's  weakness ;  for  when  the 
man,  though  ha  has  boen  confuted,1  is  hardened  like  * 
•tone,  how  shall  we  then  be  able  to  deal  with  him  by 
ligament? 

Kow  there  ere  two  kinds  of  hardening,  one  of  the  un- 
derstsnding,  tho  other  of  the  sense  of  shame,  when  a  men 
is  resolved  not  to  assent  to  what  is  manifest  nor  to  desist 
from  contradictions.  Most  of  as  ere  afraid  of  mortification 
of  the  body,  and  would  contrive  all  means  to  avoid  such  a 
1  thing,  bat  wo  care  not  about  the  soul's  mortification.  And 
indeed  with  regard  to  the  sonl,  if  a  man  be  in  such  a  state 
as  not  to  apprehend  anything,  or  understand  at  all,  we 
think  that  be  is  in  a  bad  condition :  but  if  the  sense  of 
fhame  and  modesty  are  deadened,  this  we  call  even  power 
(or  strength). 

Do  yon  comprehend  that  yon  are  awake?  I  do  not,  the 
man  replies,  for  I  do  not  even  comprehend  when  in  my 
sleep  I  imagine  that  I  am  awake.  Does  this  appearance 
then  not  differ  from  the  other?  Not  at  all,  he  replies. 
Shall  I  still  argne  with  this  man?*  And  what  fire  or 
what  iron  shall  I  apply  to  him  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
deadened  ?  He  does  perceive,  but  ho  pretends  that  ho 
does  not.  Ho  is  even  wono  than  a  dead  man.  Ho  does 
not  see  the  contradiction :  he  is  in  a  bad  condition. 
Another  dues  boo  it,  hnt  he  is  not  moved,  and  makes  no 
improvement :  be  is  even  in  a  worse  condition.  His 
modesty  is  extirpated,  and  his  sense  of  vhame ;  and  the 
rational  faculty  has  not  been  out  off  from  him,  but  it  is 
brutalised.  Shall  I  name  this  strength  of  mind?  Cer- 
tainly not,  unions  we  also  name  it  such  in  catamites, 
through  which  they  do  and  say  in  public  whatever  oomes 
into  their  head. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF  1-ROVIDKNCE. 

Fnox  everything  which  is  or  happens  in  tho  world,  it 
is  easy  to  praise  Providence,  if  a  man  possesses  these  two 
qualities,  Uic  faculty  of  seeing  what  belongs  and  happens 
to  all  pcrscrie  and  things,  and  a  grateful  disjiosition.  If  he 
docs  not  possess  these  two  qualiliefi,  ono  man  will  not  seo 
the  use  of  things  which  are  and  which  happen  ;  another 
will  not  bo  thankful  for  thenf,  oven  if  he  does  know  them. 
If  God  had  made  colours,  hut  had  not  made  the  faculty  of 
sooing  them,  what  would  have  been  their  use?  Nune  at 
nil.  On  the  otiior  hand,  if  lie  had  made  the  faculty  i.f 
virion,  but  hud  not  made  objects  such  as  to  fall  under  tlio 
faculty,  what  in  that  case  also  would  have  been  tho  111,0 
of  it?  None  at  nil.  Woll,  suppose  that  Ho  had  made 
both,  but  had  not  made  light?  In  that  case,  also,  they 
would  have  been  of  no  use.  Who  is  it  then  who  has 
fitted  this  to  that  and  that  to  this  ?  And  who  is  it  that 
has  fitted  the  knife  to  the  case  and  tho  case  to  the  knife? 
Is  it  no  one  ? '  And,  indeed,  from  the  very  structure  of 
things  which  have  attained  iheir  completion,  we  are  accus- 
tomed fa'  show  that  the  work  is  certainly  tho  act   of  u 
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According  to  which,  when  we  meet  with  sensible  object* 
wo  (in  hdI  dimply  receive  implosion*  from  thorn,  but  vr 
also  select  ■"'  n .mi  tiling  from  them,  and  subtract  something 
mi-l  sdd,  mid  compound  by  menus  of  them  these  things o 
ihose,  nnd,  in  fuel,  puss  from  mm  to  other  things  which 
in  :i  manner,  resemble  Ihom:  is  not  even  this  aufficien 
to  inovo  some  men,  and  to  iwluco  ihcm  not  to  forget  th< 
workninn?  If  not  so,  let  them  explain  to  u«  what  it  i 
i :  .  r  makes  each  several  thing,  or  how  it  is  possible  ilia 
things  so  wonderful  and  liko  the  contrivances  of  *r 
(■In .11  Id  exist  by  clianco  nnd  frun  their  own  proper  motion? 
What,  llion,  mo  those  things  demo  in  ns  only?  Many 
indeed,  in  ns  only,  of  whicli  tho  mtional  animal  bin 
peculiarly  nocd ;  but  yon  will  find  many  common  to  n 
with  irrational  niiimaf*.  I  >■>  they  thou  understand  who, 
is  done?  lSv  no  means.  For  iwo  is  ono  thing,  sod  under 
standing  is  nii'-tln-r :  God  hud  n<  ■  ■]  of  irrational  animal 
lo  innko  n*o  of  nppcnrrinccn,  but  of  ub  to  understand  tb 
use  of  appearances.'  It  is  therefore  enough  for  them  t. 
rat  and  to  drink,  and  to  sleep  nnd  t»  copulate,  and  to  do  si 
tho  other  tilings  which  tlicy  severally  do.  But  for  ns,  i 
whom  lie  has  given  uUo  the  intellectual  faculty,  theft 
things  nre  not  Miiucicnr ;  for  unless  we  act  in  a  propo 
and  orderly  manner,  nnd  conformably  to  the  nature  am 
constitution  nf  each  thing,  wc  rlmll  never  attain  our  tru 
Mid.  For  whom  tho  constitutions  of  living  beings  an 
different,  there  also  tho  nets  nnd  tlio  ends  are  different 
In  those  animals  then  whoso  constitution  is  adapted  onl' 
to  nse,  use  alone  is  enough  :  but  in  an  animal  (man),  whicl 
linn  hUu  the  power  of  understanding  tbn  mo,  unless  Ihcr 
1«  tho  duo  exorcise  of  tho  uinlirstniiding,  lie  will  novo 
attain  his  proper  cud.  Well  then  God  constitutes  ever 
animal,  one  lo  be  entcn,  another  to  servo  for  agriculture 
another  to  supply  cheese,  and  another  for  some  like  nso 
for  which  purposes  what  need  ia  there  to  nnderstam 
appearances  nnd  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them?  But  Goi 
lias  introduced  man  to  be  a  spectutor  of  God1  and  of  Hi 

'  Cicero,  De  Off.  i.  e.  4,  en  the  difference  between  man  and  haul 

•  fee  BcIiwcIk-'s  note,  torn.  II   p.  84. 

*  The  original  is  aitw,  which  I  refer  t»  (led ;  hat  it  msy  bo  am 
McnuM.    Bchweiybacater  reli-ia  it  to  man,  ami  explains  II  la  bmsi 
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works  j  nnil  not  only  a  spoc'afor  of  thcni,  but  an  interpreter. 
Fin'  this  rensuii  it  in  shameful  fur  man  to  Login  and  tu  end 
whoru  irrational  animal*  do  ;  but  rather  he  ought  to  begin 
wlu'i'o  i hoy  begin,  and  to  end  whore  nutnro  ends  in  lis; 
and  nature  ends  in  contain  plut  ion  and  understanding,  and 
in  a  way  of  life  conformable  to  nature  Take  em  iben 
not  to  die  without  having  been  spectators  of  these  tliingn. 
Hut  you  take  a  journey  to  Olympia  to  dee  the  work  of 
Phidias,'  and  nil  of  you  think  it  a  mir-foltnno  to  die  with- 
out having  noon  such  things.  Hut  when  there  in  no  need 
to  take  a  journey,  and  whoro  a  man  is,  ihero  ho  has  tho 
works  (of  God)  before  him,  will  you  not  desire  to  too  and 
undorMand  them?  Will  you  not  ncrcuivo  either '  what 
you  are,  or  what  you  wore  bora  for,  or  whot  this  is  for' 
which  you  huvu  received  I  ho  faculty  of  sight?  Hut  you 
may  fay,  there  aro  nomo  tilings  disagreeable  and  truublc- 
aoiuo  in  life.  And  are  there  none  at  Olympia?  Are  you 
not  scorched?  Are  you  not  pressed  by  n  crowd?  Aro 
yon  not  without  comfort nblo  means  of  lulbing?  Are  yon 
not  wet  when  it  rain*  ?  Have  you  not  abundance  of  noise, 
clamour,  nud  other  disagreeable  things?  But  I  suppose 
that  setting  all  tho-o  things  oil'  ugainst  the  in  a  gni  licence  of 
"      spectacle,  you  bear  and  endure.     Well  th«n  and  have 
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von  not  received  faculties  by  wbioh  70a  will  be  able  to 
bear  all  tbat  happens  ?  Have  yon  not  received  greatness 
of  soul?  Huto  you  not  received  manliness?  Have  yon 
not  received  endurance?  And  why  do  I  trouble  myself 
about  anything  that  can  happen  if  I  possess  greatness  of 
soul?  What  shall  distract  my  mind  or  disturb  me,  or 
appear  painful  7  Shall  1  not  use  tho  power  for  the  par- 
puses  fur  which  I  received  it,  and  shall  I  grievo  and  lament 
over  what  happens? 

Yes,  but  my  nose  runs.'  For  what  purpose  then,  slave, 
have  you  hands?  Is  it  not  that  you  may  wipe  your  nose?— 
la  it  then  consistent  with  reason  that  there  should  be  run- 
ning of  noses  in  the  world?— Nay,  how  much  better  it  is 
to  wipe  your  nose  than  to  find  fault.  What  do  you  think 
that  Hercules  would  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  such 
a  lion,  and  hydra,  and  stag,  and  boar;  and  certain  unjust 
ami  bestial  men,  whom  Hercules  used  to  drive  away  and 
clear  out?  And  what  would  ho  have  been  doing  if  there 
Lad  been  not'iing  of  the  kind?  Is  it  not  plain  that  he 
would  have  wrapped  himself  np  and  have  slept?  In  the 
first  place  then  he  would  not  have  been  a  Hercules,- when 
lie  was  dreaming  away  all  his  life  in  such  luxury  and  ease ; 
and  even  if  he  had  been  one,  what  would  havo  been  the 
ums  of  him  ?  and  what  tho  use  of  his  arms,  and  of  the 
strength  of  tho  other  parts  of  bis  body,  and  his  endurance 
and  noble  spirit,  if  such  circumstances  and  occasions  had 
not  roused  and  exercised  bim?  Well  then  must  a  man 
provide  for  himself  suoh  means  of  exercise,  and  seek  to  in- 
troduce a  lion  from  some  place  into  his  country,  and  a  boar, 
and  a  hydra?  This  would  bo  folly  and  madness:  but  as 
they  did  exist,  and  wore  found,  tbey  were  useful  for  show- 
ing what  Heiculoa  was  and  tor  exercising  him.  Come 
then  do  you  also  having  observed  these  things  look  to  the 
faculties  which  you  have,  and  when  yon  have  looked  at 
them,  say :  Bring  now,  0  Zens,  .any  difficulty  that  thou 
pleascst,  for  I  have  means  given  to  me  by  thee  and  powers  * 

*  Compare  Arttnnlnn*,  -rill.  00,  and  Eplotata*,  H.  18,  18. 

'  t+  ipp**.  Tills  word  in  U1I1  BaSSSas  baa  a  difleirnt  meaning 
from  tbat  whhA  It  baa  when  It  la  oppuasd  to  Sap*.  Brc  Gataker, 
Antunimw,  la.  1  fUpttml  Epkrtctni  a*ra  tbat  tits  powers  wbleb  awn 
hat  wera  Riven  by  God:  Aatoniaws  nan,  bum  nature,  ThsjM  ~ 
tlw  mam  tiling.    nso  flr*— !- ■■"  ~ 


fur  honouring  myself  through  Iho  things  which  happen. 
Yon  do  not  so:  hut  you  sit  tttill.  trembling  fur  Tear  that 
seme  things  will  happen,  and  weeping,  and  lamenting,  tind 
groaning  tor  what  docs  happen  :  and  then  you  blumo  the 
gods.  For  what  in  the  consequence  of  such  meanness  of 
spirit  hut  impiety  ?  "  And  yet  God  lias  not  only  given  us 
these  faculties;  by  which  wo  Bhall  bo  ahto  to  bear  every- 
thing tint  happen*  without  being  depressed  or  broken  by 
it;  but,  liko  a  good  king  and  a  truo father,  Ho  Ins  given  us 
these  faculties  free  from  hindrance,  subject  to  no  compul- 
sion, unimpeded,  and  has  put  them  entirely  in  our  own 
power,  without  oven  having  rosorved  to  Himself  any  power 
of  hindoring  or  impeding.  YuU,  who  have  received  tbeso 
powers  frcn  and  as  your  own,  use  thorn  not:  you  do  not 
even  soo  what  yon  have  received,  and  from  whom  i  some  of 
you  being  blinded  to  the  giver,  and  not  even  acknowledg- 
ing your  benefactor,  and  others,  through  meanness  of 
spirit-)  betaking  yourselves  to  fruit-finding  end  making 
charges  against  Goth  Yet  I  will  show  to  you  that  you 
hava  powers  and  means  for  gi-cntnos*  of  soul  and  man- 
liness :  hut  what  powers  you  have  for  finding  fault  and 
making  accusations,  do  you  show  mo. 
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relate*  to  the  duties  of  life,  though  the  many  do  tint  know 
this  troth.  For  in  every  matter  wo  inquire  how  iho  wlw 
■ml  good  man  shall  discover  the  proper  path  and  tliu 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  I*t  then 
]>oop!o  either  aay  that  the  grave  man  will  not  dosoend  into 
too  content  of  qiKution  and  answer,  or,  that  if  ho  does 
descend  int>i  the  content,  bo  will  toko  no  tare  about  not 
conducting  himself  lashly  or  carelessly  >n  questioning  and 
answering,  lint  if  they  do  not  allow  cither  the  one  or  the 
■■ihor  of  those  things,  they  most  admit  that  some  inquiiy 
ought  to  ho  made  into  th>  so  topics  (rmrw)  on  which  par- 
ticularly qnoationing  and  answering  are  employed.  For 
what  ia  the  end  proposed  in  reasoning?  To  ontablii-h  tino 
propositions,  to  remove  tho  false,  to  withhold  assent  from 
those  which  are  not  plain.  Is  it  enough  then  to  have 
learned  only  thin?  It  ia  enough,  a  man  may  reply.  Is 
it  then  nine  enough  fur  a  num.  who  would  not  make  a 
mistake  in  iho  nso  of  coined  money,  to  hmo  heard  this 
precept,  tlmt  ho  should  receive  the  genuine  drachmae  and 
reject  the  spurious  r  It  ia  not  enough.  What  then  ought 
ft  ho  added  to  thia  precept?  What  else  than  tho  faculty 
which  proves  and  distinguishes  tho  genuine  and  the  gpnriotw 
drachmae  ?  ConHcqnenily  also  in  reasoning  what  has  been 
mid  ia  not  enough  ;  hut  it  is  noxis-aiy  that  a  man  should 
•tcpiiro  tho  faculty  of  exaniiiiiug  and  distinguishing  tho 
true  and  the  m1m>,  and  that  which  is  not  plain?  It  ia 
necessary.  IV'Sidcs  thia,  what  in  proposed  in  rea-oning? 
That  you  should  accept  what  follows  from  that  which  yon 
have  properly  granted.  Well,  is  it  then  enough  in  thin 
case  also  to  know  this?  It  is  not  enough;  bnt  a  man 
must  Icmi  how  line  thing  is  a  consequence  of  other  things, 
und  when  ono  thing  follows  from  ono  thing,  and  when  it 
follows  from  s.ivctal  collectively.  Consider  then  if  it  ho 
not  necessary  that  this  power  should  also  bo  acquired  by 
him,  who  puipn-oi  to  conduct  himself  skilfully  in  reason- 
ing, tho  powvr  of  demonstrating  himself  the  several 
things  which  he  has  proposed,1  and  tho  power  of  under- 
standing the  domonst rations  of  others,  anil  of  not  being 
deceived  l.y  rophists,  as  if  they  wore  dement- trail ng. 
Therefore    tuoro  boa  arisen  among  us  the  practice  and 

*  Sea  fkawdg.'s  sole  *■  inhlf  »r  harm  aasNrra. 
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exercise  of  conclusive  arguments1  and  llguros,  and  it  hat 
been  shown  to  Iks  necessary. 

Bnt  in  fact  in  some  cjujob  wo  have  properly  granted  the 
premises*  or  assumptions,  and  there  ret>ults  from  them 
itwiiutninff;  and  thuiigh  it  is  not  tnio,  yet  none  tho  less  it 
due*  result.  U  hat  then  ought  I  to  do  ?  Ought  1  to  admit 
(lie  falsehood  ?  And  liow  is  that  powiblo?  Well,  should  I 
say  ihat  I  did  nut  properly  grant  thnt  which  wo  agreed 
npuu?  Itnt  yon  are  not  allowed  (o  do  oven  this.  Shall  I 
(hell  my  thnt  the  consequence  docs  not  ariso  through  what 
uAN  boon  cimccdcd  ?  llitt  neither  in  this  allowed.  A\  hat  then 
inict  be  imw  ru  this  caso?  Consider  if  it  is  not  this:  as 
to  have  borrowed  is  not  enough  to  innko  a  man  still  a 
debtor,  but  to  ltii«  must  lie  addoil  the  fact  that,  he  continues 
lo  owo  tlio  inonc.V  and  that  iho  debt  is  not  puid,  ho  it  is  not 
enough  to  compel  you  to  admit  tho.  inference'  that  yon  have 
granted  tho  premises  (ru  AiJ/i/iara),  hut  yon  must  abide 
by  what  you  have  granted.  Indeed,  if  the  piouiiscs  con- 
tinue to  i ho  end  iDOn  an  they  wuro  when  they  were  granted, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  lor  us  tn  ahido  by  what  we  have 
gran  toil,  and  wo  must  accept  their  co nsoqu uncos :  but  if  - 
the  premises  do  not  remain  *  such  as  they  were  when  they 

anil  fibres,  romlca  (rpiwai)  by  wliicli  llio 
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were  granted,  it  is  sheolutely  necessary  (or  us  also  to  with- 
draw from  what  wo  granted,  and  from  accepting  what  docs 
not  follow  from  tho  words  in  which  oar  concessions  were 
niado.  For  tho  inference  is  now  notour  inference,  nor  does 
it  reenlt  with  our  auont,  since  we  hare  withdrawn  from  tho 
premises  which  we  granted.  We  ought  then  both  to  ex- 
amine inch  kinds  of  premises,  and  soon  change  and  varia- 
tion of  them  (from  one  meaning  to  another"),  by  which  in 
tho  course  of  questioning  or  answering,  or  in  making  the 
syllogistic  conclusion,  or  in  sny  other  such  way,  the  pre- 
mise*  undergo  variations,  and  giro  occasion  to  the  foolish 
to  te  confounded,  if  they  do  not  see  what  oonolniiions 
(consequences)  nro.  For  what  reason  ought  wo  to  ex- 
amino?  In  order  that  we  may  not  in  this  matter  bo 
employed  in  an  improper  manner  nor  in  a  confused  way. 

And  the  same  in  hypotheses  and  hypothetical  arguments ; 
for  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to. demand  the  granting  of 
some  hypothesis  as  a  kind  of  passage  to  tho  argiimont 
which  fullowt.  ilnst  wo  then  allow  every  hypothesis  that 
is  proposed,  or  not  allow  everyone?  And  if  not  every 
one,  which  should  we  allow  ?  And  if  a  man  has  allowed 
an  hypothesis,  must  ho  in  every  case  abide  by  allowing 
it?  or  mnttt  he  sometimes  withdraw  from  it,  but  admit  tho 
consequences  and  not  admit  contradictions?  Yes;  but 
suppose  that  a  man  says.  If  you  admit  the  hypothesis  of 
a  possibility,  I  will  draw  yon  to  an  impossibility.  With 
such  a  person  slinll  a  man  of  sense  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
cmtcsi,  and  avoid  discussion  and  conversation  with  him? 
But  what  other  man  than  the  man  of  sense  can  use  argu- 
mentation and  is  skilful  in  questioning  and  answering,  and 

D,  every  D  is  also  A,  1m  might  answer  that  it  is.  But  If  70a  put  tho 
conversion  in  llii*  material  form:  "Every  room  U  an  animal,"  ho 
immediately  perceive*  tbat he  cannot My, b Every  anlmnl  Its  goose" 
What  dm*  tins  iltow  T  It  shows  that  the  aiea's  comprehension  of  tho 
Hitiou,  every  A  is  II,  was  not  true,  and  that  bo  took  it  to  main 


wbusa  understanding  11 

wrong;  bat  his  uudsrstending  of  tho  matter  on  which  be  reasons  may 
1*  wrung  son^wliore,  aial  ho  may  not  be  able  to  discover  where.  A 
aaaa  who  has  been  trained  in  the  logical  art  may  show  him  that  his 
mnclaskm  la  just  acoonltng  to  hia  BiwletitaiwUog  of  toe  terms  ai*t  lbs 
stopoaitkau  employed,  but  yet  U  m  not  Iras. 
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incapable  of  being  cheated  and  deceived  by  fatso  reasoning? 
And  shall  he  enter  into  the  contest,  and  yet  not  take  caro 
whether  lie  ahull  engage  in  argument  riot  rashly  and  not 
carelessly?  And  if  he  docs  not  take  care,  how  can  ho  be 
such  a  man  as  wo  conceive  him  to  be?  But  without  some 
such  exercise  and  preparation,  can  he  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  argument?  Let  them  show  this; 
and  all  tueso  speculations  (Sttoptjiurra)  become  superfluous, 
and  nro  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  our  notion  of  a  good 
and  serious  man. 

Why  are  we  still  indolent  and  negligent  and  sluggish, 
and  why  do  we  seek  pretences  for  not  labouring  and  not 
being  watcliful  in  cultivating  our  reason?  If  then  I  shall 
make  a  mistake  in  these  matters  may  I  not  have  killed  my 
father?  Slavo,  where  was  there  a  father  in  this  matter 
that  you  could  kill  him?  What  then  have  you  done? 
Tlio  only  fault  that  was  possible  hero  is  the  fault  which 
you  have  committed.  This  ia  the  very  remark  which  I 
mado  to  RuFus'  when  ho  blamed  mo  for  not  having  dis- 
covered the  one  thing  omitted  in  a  certain  syllogism :  I 
suppose,  I  said,  that  I  have  burnt  the  Capitol.  Slave,  he 
replied,  was  the  thing  omitted  here  the  Capitol?  Or  are 
these  the  only  crimes,  to  burn  the  Capitol  and  to  kill  your 
father  ?     Dut  for  a  man  to  use  the  appearances  presented 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THAT  TIIR   FACULTIES1  ASS    KOT  tlAYX    TO  TUB   OTfliljTISOCTB^ 

la  a*  ninny  ways  m  we  can  charge  things1  which  are 
equivalent  to  ouo  another,  in  jnat  so  many  way*  we 
can  change  the  forms  of  argument*  (Anxfunjpara)  *n<* 
onthymemes1  (&e\u*w>a.ra)  in  argumentation .  This  is  an 
install oo  :  if  yon  lure  borrowed  and  not  repaid,  yon  owe 
mo  the  money ;  yon  have  not  borrowed  and  yon  have  not 
repaid ;  (hen  yon  do  not  owe  me  the  monoy.  To  do  this 
akilfully  is  Miitiiblo  to  no  nun  more  than  to  the  philo- 
sopher; for  if  the  entbymome  is  an  imperfect  syllogism, 
it  is  plain  that  Ira  who  lias  boon  exorcised  in  the  perfect 
syllogism  must  be  equally  expert  in  tho  impei-froi.  also. 

Why  then  do  we  not  exorcise  ourselves  and  one  anothor 
in  this  manner  ?  JUecaum,  I  reply,  at  present,  though  we  are 
not  exercised  in  ;hcso  things  and  not  distracted  from  the 
etodyof  morality,  by  me  at  least,  still  wo  make  no  progress 
in  virtue.  What  thon  must  wo  expect  if  we  should  add 
this  occupation  ?  and  particularly  as  this  would  not  only 
bo  an  occupation  which  would  withdraw  us  from  moro 
necessary  things,  bat  would  also  bo  a  Ciitmo  of  solf-concmt 
and  arrogance,  anil  no  small  cause.  For  great  is  the 
power  of  arguing  and  tho  faculty  of  persuasion,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  should  be  much  exorcised,  and  alto  receive 
additional  ornsmout  from  Wgnage:  and  so  universally, 
every  faculty  acquired  by  the  uninatnictod  and  weak 
brings  with  it  tbo  danger  of  those  persona  being  elated 

'  Tho  fuculik*,  a*  Wolf  ears,  are  tho  Comities  of  speaking  anil 
arguing,  which,  as  lio  also  airs,  inako  men  arrogant  and  <Mre)cu  who 
ken)  no  tolid  knowledge,  orrordins;  tn  Dion'i  maxim,  *  yif  rt*ri% 
frank  rii  »fww>  Jan.,  '■  urogunce  (•olf-oonooit)  is  a  Uiinlnmoe  to 
inprmvutciiL'*    Boo  viii.  H. 

*  TliingM  mmn  "i™p.witi™ii"aml  "torms.'*    Bee  ArUtoL  Anahrt,  ' 

Pilar.  I.  Hit,  Itr  11  nal  pfraAapMnir,  io,  'E»ix«f*>«T«  am  orga- 
nonU  of  any  kind  with  wliieli  wo  altnok  (fox«ua?r)  on  odn-rsarj. 

'  Jlio  Kntlifniomo  is  dolliiod  by  Arirtotlo:  JrMpspa  pit  tl,  for) 
«*A»r.*^*i  '{  iMtM  «  ««Hk«  (Anal.  Prior,  ii.  e.  Z7).  Hs  has  «- 
nUiDod,  in  tho  fint  port  of  thla  chapter,  wlwt  be  moan*  by  <\xit  auil 
w«W.  Bos  aim  Da  Horgsa's  Formal  Legts,  p.  W7;  aad  P.  a 
Orgaaos,  p.  0,  note. 
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and  inflated  by  it.  For  by  what  means  could  one-  persuade 
a  young  man  who  excels  in  these  matters,  that  ho  ought 
not  to  become  nn  appendage  *  to  them,  but  to  make  them 
an  appendage  to  himself?  Docs  ho  not  trample  on  all  such 
reiisuns,  and  strut  beforo  lie  elated  and  inflated,  not  en- 
during tlmt  any  man  should  reprovo  liim  and  remind 
h;m  of  what  he  hue  neglected  and  to  what  he  has  turned 
aside? 

\Wiut  then  was  not  Plato  a  philosopher?*  I  reply, 
and  was  not  Hippocrates  a  physician?  but  you  see  how 
Hippocrates  speaks.  Does  Ilippociates  then  speak  thus  in 
reelect  of  being  a  physician?  \Vhy  do  you  mingle  things 
which  have  been  accidentally  nnilcd  in  the  same  men? 
And  if.Pl.ilo  was  handsome  and  strong,  ought  I  also  to  set 
U)  work  and  endeavour  to  become  handsome  or  strong,  as  if 
lliii*  wiw  iieccss  >ry  fur  philosophy,  because  a  certain  philo- 
sopher was  at  the  same  time  handsome  and  a  philosopher? 
Will  you  not  choose  to  see  and  to  distinguish  in  respect 
to  what  men  become  philosophers,  and  what  things  belong 
to  thorn  in  other  respects  ?  And  if  I  were  a.  philosopher, 
ought  y»n  also  to  be  made  lame  ?'  \\  hat  then?  Do  1  lake 
away  these  faculties  which  you  possess?  By  no  means; 
for  neither  do  I  take  away  the  faculty  of  freeing.  But  if 
o  what  is  tho  good  of  man,  I  cannot  mention  to 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


Ir  the  things  are  true  which  are  said  by  tho  philosophers 
about  the  kinxhip  between  God  and  man,  what  else  re- 
mains fur  men  to  do  than  what  Socrates  did  ?  Never  in 
reply  to  the  question,  to  what  country  von  belong,  say 
that  yon  are  an  Athenian  or  a  Corinthian,  but  that  yon 
are  a  ciliaon  of  tlio  world  (mxr/uo*).1  For  why  do  yon 
say  that  yon  oro  an  Athenian,  and  why  do  yon  not 
•ay  that  you  belong  to  tho  small  nook  only  into  which 
your  poor  body  was  eaat  at  birth  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
yon  call  yourself  an  Athenian  or  Corinthian  from  (be 
place  which  has  a  greater  authority  and  comprises  not 
only  that  small  nook  itself  and  all  your  family,  hut 
oven  the  whole  country  from  which  the  stock  of  yonr 
progenitors  is  derived  down  to  yon?  Ho  then  who 
Las  observed  with  inlolligonco  tho  administration  of  the 
world,  and  lias  learned  that  tho  greatest  and  supreme  and 
Iho  most  comprehensive  community  is  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  God,  and  that  fiom  God  have  descended 
the  seeds  not  only  to  my  father  and  grandfather,  but  to 
all  beings  which  arc  generated  on  tho  earth  and  are  pro- 
duced, and  particularly  to  rational  beings— for  these  only 
are  by  their  nature  formed  to  have  communion  with  Goo, 
being  by  means  of  reason  conjoined  with  him1 — why 

'  Ciesrn,  Tunriil.  v.  87,  bsi  the  tamo:  "Somites  cum  rogarctur, 
mjalcM  no  Cfce  dirervt,  Hnndanum,  tnnult.  Tutius  enim  muuili  se 
iuenl.un  el  cin-m  arliilmbatur."     (Upton.) 

*  It  la  Ura  po»e»riori  of  reason,  ho  says,  bj-  which  man  hss  ooro- 
■junioii  with  l  tail :  It  is  not  by  any  (-sternal  meant,  or  religious  cere- ' 
iimnlal.  A  modem  ex  posit' >r  of  Ejilctetua  tsj'S,  ■*  Through  rcSiMi  our 
wntU  are  m  elusrh  onnwclrd  *nd  mixed  up  with  tlio  deity  as  though 
Hk-t  w.m  i«irt  of  him"  (Kptctet-  I.  U,  0;  U.  8,  11.  17,  SSy  In  tbo 
KpX.Ua  named  fmn  1'cUr  (it  1. 4)  it  li  written :  "  Yt'licnby  are  given 
t»  as  cxewliiitr  groat  »n  1  prt-riom  proiniwa  that  liy  theso  (si's  T.  8) 
yr  mi^lit  l<o  lurtnkcrs  uf  tho  divine  nature  (yinrtt  trial  nirml 
*imn>  liming  csrsprd  tla)  enmiiitinn  that  is  In  tho  world  tlimurli 
lsst."  lira.  Carter,  Introduction.  |  SI,  hat  some  remark*  on  tbis  atoto 
oWtrinc,  srhieh  nrv  uot  a  true  tspluuatioa  of  lbs  priuclpls*  sf  Epic- 
fains  sad  AnUmhina, 
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should  not  6iti.li  a  man  call  himrelf  a  citizen  or  llio  world, 
why  not  a  son  of  (Jod,3  and  why  should  lie  bo  afraid  of 
anything  which  happens  among  men  ?  Im  kinship  with 
Ciio-«ir  (the  emperor)  or  with  any  other  of  the  powerful 
ill  Homo  sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  live  in  Mtfely,  and  above 
ontciiipt  and  without  any  foar  at  all  ?  and  to  have  God 
for  your  milker  (Vmofn^  u,"l  father  and  guardian,  shall 
not  this  release  tw  from  sorrows  and  fears? 

!.ii-  a  man  may  bay,  Whence  shall  I  get  bread  to  eat 
when  1  have  nothing? 

And  how  do  slaves,  and  runaways,  on  what  do  they  roly 
when  they  leave  their  masters?  Do  they  rely  on  their 
lands  or  bjavos,  or  iheir  vessels  of  silver?  Tliey  rely  on 
nothing  but  themselves;  and  food  does  not  fail  them.* 
And  -shall  it  lw>  neees>aiy  for  one  among  ns  who  in  a 
philosopher  to  travel  into  foreign  parts,  and  trust  to  and 
rely  on  other*,  and  not  to  take  caro  of  himself,  and  shall 
he  be  inferior  to  irrational  animals  and  more  cowardly, 
each  of  which  being  self-sufficient,  neither  fail*  to  get 
its  proper  food,  nor  to  find  a  suitable  way  of  living,  and 
oao  conformable  to  nature? 

i  So  Jrrua  mfcl,  "  Our  Futlicr  wliicli  art  in  licnvon."  Clenntlica,  in 
liid  brain  t"  &fWt  wriica,  In  tni  yip  yirn  iunir.  ConipnrL-  Arts  of 
(lip  A jKir-tlea,  nil.  £8,  nlicro  1'inil  [junto  llieso  *nrili.  It  is  tint  truo 
•eption  of  iv  ] i.i pi  ntol  licit}' ,n  us  ilbna  been  o>ncrtod. 


I  indeed  think:  that  the  olil  mnn  *  ought  to  ho  sitting 
hero,  not  to  colli ri vo  how  you  may  have  no  mean  thonghta 
nor  mean  Ami  ignnblo  talk  about  yourselves,  mtt  to  tnko 
care  that  there  1m  not  among  ns  nny  young  men  of  Mich  a 
mind,  that  when  they  have  i-ccogi  i  i  wcdtlicii_ki i  mdii  p  to 
Qud,  "Tfl  "?M  ^o^g^'^^^l'^v- ''■■•"TlHrnil*.  ^hTTTakly. 
T  Hcga,  fnil  ita  pc*a esatons.  and  whatever  else  on  account 
of  them  in  newanry  to  na  for  tlio  economy  and  roinmoroo 
of  life,  ttiov  should  intend  to  throw  off  tlicKo  things  m  if 
tlioy  were  bunions  painful  and  intolerable,  und  to  depart 
to  their  kinsmen.  Dnt  this  ia  the  labour  tlmt  your 
teacher  and  instructor  ought  to  be  employed  upon,  if  he 
really  were  what  ho  ahould  bo.  Ton  should  coiuo  to  him 
and  aay,  "  Kpictolun,  wo  can  no  longer  endure  being 
bound  to  Ihia  poor  body,  and  feeding  it  and  giving  it 
drink,  and  reft,  and  cleaning  it,  and  for  (ho  aako  of  th« 
body  complying  with  tlio  wishes  of  tliono  and  of  those..' 
Are  not  th«*e  things  iudifTercnt  and  nothing  to  oe;  and 
ii*  not  death  no  evil  ?  And  are  wo  not  in  a  manner 
kinsmen  of  God,  and  did  wo  not  oomo  from  him?  Allow 
us  to  depart  to  the  place  from  which  we  came ;  allow  us 
to  bo  roIcii»cd  at  last  from  tbeso  bonds  by  which  Wo  arc 
bound  and  weighed  down.  Hero  there  are  rubbers  and 
thieves  and  conrts  of  justice,  and  thono  who  are  nnmwc 
tyrants,  and  think  that  they  have  some  power  over  im  by 
mean*  of  the  body  and  ita  possession*.  Permit  iik  to  show 
ihcm  that  they  have  no  power  over  any  ninn."  And  I  on 
my  part  would  say,  "  Friend*,  wait  for  God :  when ,  Tie 
shall  give  the  signal T  and  release  you  from  this  service, 
then  go  to  Him;  but  for  the  present  endure  to  dwell  in 
Hii.  jiTii.i..mlif1rft  J|«  hr«  pn^  ypn ;  short  indeed  ia  tliia 
time  of  your  dwelling  here,  and  easy  to  ben-  fur  thoso 
who  are  so  disposed :  fur  what  tyrant  or  what  thief,  or 

•  The  olil  mnn  li  Knictrtos. 

'  He  incnnn.  «•  Wolf  myi,  "on  account  of  the  nccrtaillrt  of  \\a 
bo-lj  seeking  Umi  On  too  r  of  the  mora  powerful  by  Uingrcetiblv  omii- 

'  U|ibm  refers  In  Ciecm,  Tmonl.  L  SO :  0>t»  Mnjnr.  e.  SO :  Bmnmnm 
Fctpionii,  t.  H  (Do  Republics.  It.  15);  the  purport  of  which  |«i»enires 
b  that  we  idmI  not  depart  frem  lire  without  tlte  command  of  Rod. 
Pea  Msrrtti  Antoninus,  li.  17;  lit.  11;  v.  ML  But  how  shall  t  man  know 
It*  signal  for  tiepsrtun,  of  which  Epirtetoi  apeala » 


what  courts  of  justice,  are  formidable  to  those  who  havo 
thus  considered  as  things  of  no  value  the  body  and  tho 
possessions  of  the  bod;?  Wait  then,  do  not  depart 
without  a  reason." 

Something  like  this  ought  to  be  said  by  tho  tenehor  to 
ingenuous  youths.  But  now  what  happens  ?  Tho  teacher 
js  a  lifalcss  body,  and  you  are  lifeless  bodies.  When  you 
have  been  well  fillod  to-day,  you  sit  down  and  lament 
about  tho  morrow,  how  you  shall  get  something  to  eat. 
Wretch,  if  you  have  it,  you  will  have  it;  if  you  havo  it 
not,  yon  will  depart  from  life.  The  door  is  open.*  Why 
do  you  griovo?  whero  does  thero  remain  any  room  fur 
tears?  and  whore  is  there  occasion  for  flattery?  why  shall 
o no.  man  envy  another?  why  should  a  man  admire  (he 
rich  or  tho  powerful,  cvon  if  they  bo  both  vory  strong  nnd 
of  violent  temper  ?  for  what  will  they  do  to  tis  ?  We  shall 
not  care  for  that  which  thoy  can  do;  and  what  wo  do 
cure  for,  that  thoy  cannot  do.  How  did  Socrates  behave 
with  respect  to  those  matters?  Why,  in  what  other  way 
than  a  man  ought  to  do  who  was  convinced  that  ho  was 
a,  kinsman  of  the  gods?  "If  you  say  to  me  now,"  said 
Socrates  to  his  judges,'  "wo  will  acquit  you  on  tho  con- 
dition that  you  no  longer  discourse  in  the  way  in  which 

i  havo  hitherto  discoursed,  nor  troublo  e:'" 
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men  who  is  really  a  Mttamen  of  the  gods.  But  we  think 
about  ourselves,  u  if  we  were  only  stomachs,  and  intes- 
tines, and  shameful  part*;  we  fear,  we  desire;  wo  flatter 
those  who  are  able  to  help  us  in  these  matter*,  and  we 
fear  them  also. 

A  man  asked  me  to  write  to  Borne  about  him,  a  man 
who,  aa  moat  people  thought,  had  been  unfortunate,  for 
formerly  be  was  a  man  of  rank  and  rioh,  but  had  been 
stripped  of  all,  and  waa  living  here.  I  wrote  on  bis 
behalf  in  a  submissive  manner ;  but  when  he  had  read  the 
letter,  be  gave  it  back  to  me  and  said,  "  I  wiahed  for  your 
help,  not  your  pity :  no  evil  baa  happened  to  me." 

Thus  also  klusonius  Rufns,  In  order  to  try  me,  wed  to 
■ay;  This  and  this  will  befall  yon  from  your  master i 
and  when  I  replied  that  these  were  things  which  happen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  Why  than, 
said  he,  should  I  ask  him  for  anything  when  I  can 
obtain  it  from  yon?    For^-in- fast,  whslj^manJhafl fcom 

-aaatnsf^l1  Shall  I  then,  who  am  able  to  receive  from 
myself  greatness  of  soul  and  a  generous  spirit,  receive 
from  you  land  and  money  or  a  magisterial  office  ?  I  hope 
not :  I  will  not  be  so  ignorant  about  my  own  possessions. 
But  when  a  man  is  cowardly  and  mean,  what  else  must 
be  done  for  him  than  to  write  letters  as  you  would  about 
a  corpse.11  Please  to  grant  us  the  body  of  a  certain  person 
and  a  soxtarius  of  poor  blood.  For  such  a  person  is,  in 
fact,  a  carcase  and  a  sextsrttu  (a  certain  quantity)  of 
blood,  and  nothing  more.  But  if  he  were  anything  more, 
he  would  know  that  one  nun  is  not  miserable  through  the 
means  of  another. 


"  6eh  weljjti 


saHloi  defeated  oaemy 
bar?  the  rind.  Eptotetw 
Biases  his  aapptasai  la  sals 


ssamg ;  and 


ssktns  pecmiwtf  from  the  oouqac 
male  and  to  the  Anew  of  othen. 


JkOAIVflT  THOSE  WHO  EAGEULT  SEEK  PKEFEItKENT  AT  ROME. 

If  we  applied  ourselves  as  busily  lo  our  own  work  as  tho 
old  men  at  Rome  do  to  those  matters  about  which  they  are 
employed,  perhaps  we  also  might  accomplish  something. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  older  than  myself,  who  is  now 
enperintondent  of  corn  '  at  Itomc,  and  I  remember  the  timo 
when  he  came  hero  on  his  way  back  from  osilo,  and  what 
he  said  as  he  related  the  events  of  his  former  life,  and 
how  he  declared  that  with  respect  to  the  futui-o  after  his 
rotum  he  would  look  after  nothing  else  than  passing  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  and  tranquillity.  For  how  little  of 
life,  he  said,  remains  for  me.  I  replied,  you  will  not  do  it, 
but  as  soon  as  yon  smell  Home,  yon  will  forgot  all  that  you 
have  said;  and  if  admission  is  allowed  even  into  the  im- 
perial palace,  he  *  will  gladly  thrust  himself  in  and  thank 
God.  If  you  find  me,  Epietctus.  he  answered,  setting  even 
one  foot  within  the  palace,  think  what  jon  please.  Well, 
what  then  did  he  do  ?  Before  he  entered  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  letters  from  Caesar,  and  as  soon  as  ho  received  them, 
he  forgot  all,  and  ever  after  has  added  ono  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  another.  I  wish  that  I  were  now  by  his  side  to 
remind  him  of  what  he  said  when  he  was  passing  this  way, 
and  to  tell  him  how  much  better  a  seer  I  am  than  he  is. 

Well  then  do  I  say  that  man  is  an  animal  mode  for 
doing  nothing?*     Certainly  not.      But  why  are  we  not 

1  A  "  Prrfrctm  Annnnro."  or  superintendent  of  tho  tnpplr  nf  corn 
■t  Homo  li  first  mentioned  by  I.ivy  (ir.  1!)  m  ap|*ointetl  iluring  a 
scarcity-  At  a  later  time  tbia  office  vai  conferred  on  Cn.  Pampciiu 
for  five  jean.  Maecenas  (Dion.  52,  c  24)  advised  Augustus  to  innJro 
a  Pmefectiia  Annouao  or  permanent  officer  OTor  the  com  market  and  all 
other  markets  I  M  mi  o(to«  riji  ti  iyopSi  riji  Aanrf  " 
thai  hato  the  olll™  formerly  exorclaad  by  the  aedilca. 

1  I  cannot  explain  why  the  third  pMon  ii  uud  hero  inatead  of  li 
aecond.     Poo  Schnrig.'a  note. 

'  The  Stoieatmight  that  man  ia  adapted  by  hii  nat»»  h 


He  ought  not  therefore  to  withdraw  fmm  hnJi»""irlT»  and  tm 


only.     Upton  refera  to  Autouinua,  t,  U 
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active?*  (We  we  active.)  For  example,  m  to  myself. 
m  coon  M  day  comet,  in  a  few  word*  I  remind  myself 
of  whet  I  must  reed  over  to  my  pupils;*  then  forth- 
with I  any  to  myself.  But  whet  u  it  to  me  how  e 
certain  person  shall  read?  the  first  thing  for  me  is  to 
sleep.  And  indeed  what  resemblance  is  there  between 
what  other  persons  do  and  what  we  do  ?  If  yon  observe 
what  they  do,  yon  will  understand.  And  what  else  do 
they  do  all  day  long  than  make  up  accounts,  enquire 
among  themselves,  give  and  take  advice  about  some 
small  quantity  of  grain,  a  bit  of  land,  and  such  kind  of 
profits?  Is  it  then  the  same  thing  to  receive  a  petition 
and  to  read  in  it:  I  in  treat  yon  to  permit  me  to  ex- 
port* a  small  quantity  of  corn;  and  one  to  this  effect :  "I 
intrant  you  to  learn  from  Ohrysippus  what  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  world,  and  what  place  in  it  the  rational 
animal  holds ;  consider  also  who  you  are,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  jour  good  and  bad.  Are  these  things  like  the 
other,  do  they  require  equal  oars,  and  is  it  equally  base  to 
neglect  these  and  those?  Well  then  are  we  the  only  per- 
sons who  are  lasy  and  love  sleep?  No ;  but  muoh  rather 
yon  young  men  are.  For  we  old  men  when  we  see  young 
men  amusing  themselves  are  eager  to  play  with  them; 
and  if  I  saw  you  active  and  sealous,  much  more  should 
I  bo  eager  myself  to  join  yon  in  your  serious  pursuits.'' 

*  Hchweighaooier  proposes  s  mail  alteration  in  the  Greek  text,  bat 
I  itn  wit  Drink  it  asesssny.  When  Kpietotui  tar*,  "  Why  are  we  not 
setrre?"  Ho  aweas,  Why  do  imdo  lay  that  we  an  not  settle  t  And 
ho  intend!  to  say  that  We  »n  active,  but  not  in  the  way  in  whieh 
•enw  people  am  active,  I  have  therefore  added  in  (  )  what  1*  sens 
mrj  to  make  the  text  Intelligible. 

*  ThU  peaMge  it  rather  obaonre.    The  word  InrvywOrm  algninaa. 


it  is  Mid,  to  read  over  lor  the  purposs  of  explaining 
do.    The  pupil  saw  would  read  •osMtahur  te  the" 

CMefabewiagtfhsBSflVtsteodit  BoSpfetetaes 
It  to  sw,-  As, 


The  pupil  si 
aaswfaf  if 

ApkinaUnstetorafltramtarjatoatheaxparhUkiiefs^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  NATURAL   AFPECTIOH. 


Wues  he  was  visited  by  ono  of  the  magistrates,  Epiotetus 
inquired  of  him  about  several  particulars,  and  asked  if  be 
had  children  and  a  wife.  Tho  man  replied  that  ho  had  ; 
and  Epiotetus  inquired  furthor.Qiow  ho  folt  under  the 
circumstances^  Misorablo,  tho  man  said.  Then  EpictetUM 
asked,  In  what  respect,  for  men  do  not  marry  and  begot 
children  in  order  to  be  wretched,  but  rather  to  be  happy. 
Hut  I,  the  man  replied,  am  so  wretched  about  my  children 
that  lately,  when  my  liltlo  daughter  was  sick  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger,  I  could  not  endure  to  stay  with 
hor,  but  I  left  homo  till  a  person  sent  mo  news  that  she 
had  recovered.  Well  then,  said  Epictotus.doyou  think  that 
you  acted  right  ?  I  uctod  naturally,  the  man  replied.  But 
convince  mo  of  this  that  you  acted  naturally,  and  I  will 
convince  you  that  everything  which  takes  place  according 
to  nature  takes  place  lightly.  This  is  the  case,  said  the 
man,  with  all  or  at  least  most  fathers.  I  do  not  deny  that : 
but  the  matter  about  which  we  aro  inquiring  is  whether 


perhaps  no  great  hum ;  but  if  a  man  do  not  know  the 
criterion  of  good  and  bad,  and  of  thiuga  according  to  nature 
and  contrary  to  nature,  does  this  M  to  yon  a  small  barm  ? 
The  greatest  barm  (I  think).  Come  tell  me,  do  all  things 
which  mem  to  some  persona  to  bo  good  and  becoming, 
rightly  appear  such ;  and  at  present  as  to  Jews  and  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  and  Bomans,  is  it  possible  that  the  opinions 
of  all  of  them  in  respect  to  food  are  right?  How  is  it 
possible?  be  said,  well,  I  suppose,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that,  if  Urn  opinions  of  the  Egyptians  are  right,  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  most  bo  wrong :  if  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  are  right,  those  of  the  rest  cannot  bo  right  Cer- 
tainly. Bat  where  there  is  ignorance,  there  also  there  is 
want'of  learning  and  training  in  things  which  are  neces- 
sary. He  assented  to  this.  Yon  then,  said  Epiotetua, 
since  yon  know  this,  for  the  future  will  employ  yourself 
seriously  about  nothing  else,  and  will  apply  your  mind  to 
nothing  else  than  t>  barn  th,e  criterion,  of  things  which  are 


according  to  nature,  and  by  using  it  also  to  dm 
aeTeral  thing.  But  in  the  present  matter  I  have  so  muoh 
as  this  to  aid  you  towards  what  you  wish.  Does  affection 
to  those  of  your  family  appear  to  you  to  be  according  to 
nature  and  to  be  good  7  Certainly.  Well,  is  such  affection 
natural  and  good,  and  is^L  thing  consistent  with  reason  not 
ccotn?  By  no  moans.  Is  then  that  which  is  consistent  with 
in  contradiction  with  affection  ?     I  think  not     You 


are  right  for  if  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of 
the  contradictions  being  according  to  nature,  the  other  must 
be  contrary  to  nature.  uitnotso?  It  is,  he  said.  Whatever 
then  we  shall  discover  to  bo  at  the  same  time  affectionate 
and  also  consistent  with  reason,  this  we  confidently  declare 
to  be  right  and  good.  Agreed.  Well  then  to  leave  your 
sick  child  and  to  go  away  is  not  reasonable,  and  I  suppose 
that  you  will  not  say  that  it  is ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  if  it  is  consistent  with  affection.  Yes,  let  us  con- 
sider. Did  you  then,  since  you  had  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion to  your  child,  do  right  when  you  ran  off  and  left  her; 
and  has  the  mother  no  affection  for  the  ohild  ?  Certainly, 
■be  baa,  Ought  then  the  mother  also  to  have  left  her,  or 
ought  she  not  ?    She  ought  not    And  the  nurse,  does  she 
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love  her?  Slie  does.  Ought  then  she  also  to  have  left  her? 
By  no  moans.  And  the  pucdagogue,1  dooa  ho  not  love  her? 
He  does  lovo  her.  Ought  then  ho  also  to  have  deserted 
her?  and  so  should  iho  child  have  been  left  alone  and 
without  help  on  account  of  the  great  affection  of  yon  the 
parents  and  of  those  about  her,  or  should  she  have  died  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  neither  loved  her  nor  cared  for  her  ? 
Certainly  not.  Now  this  is  unfair  and  unreasonable,  not  . 
to  allow  those  who  have  equal  affection  with  yourself,  to  do 
what  you  think  to  be  proper  for  yourself  to  do  because  you 
have  affection.  It  is  absurd.  Come  then,  if  yon  were 
sick,  would  you  wish  your  relations  to  be  so  affectionate, 
and  all  the  rest,  children  and  wife,  as  to  leave  you  alone 
and  deserted?  By  no  means.  And  would  you  wish  to  be 
bo  loved  by  your  own  that  through  their  excessive  affection 
you  would  always  be  left  alone  in  sickness?  or  for  this 
reason  would  you  rather  pray,  if  it  wore  possible,  to  be 
loved  by  your  enemies  and  deserted  by  them?  But  if  this 
is  eo,  it  results  that  your  behaviour  was  not  at  all  an  affec- 
tionate act. 

Well  then,  was  it  nothing  whioh  moved  yon  and  induced 
you  to  desert  your  child  ?  and  how  is  that  possible  ?  But 
it  might  bo  something  of  the  kind  which  moved  a  man  at 
i  to  wrap  up  bis  head  while  a  horao  i 
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if  ire  had  willed  otherwise,  what  elae  should  we  have 
been  doing  thin  tliat  which  we  willed  to  do  ?  This  then 
wu  the  cense  of  Achilles'  lamentation,  not  the  death  of 
Petroclni ;  for  another  man  does  not  behave  thai  on  the 
death  of  his  companion ;  but  it  was  because  he  chose  to 
do  so.  And  to  yon  this  was  the  very  cause  of  year  then 
running  away,  that  yon  chose  to  do  so  j  and  on  die  other 
side,  if  yon  should  (hereafter)  stay  with  her,  the  reason 
will  be  the  tame.  And  now  yon  are  going  to  Home 
because  von  choose ;  and  if  yon  should  change  yonr  mind,* 
yon  will  not  go  thither.  And  in  a  word,  neither  death 
nor  exile  nor  pain  nor  anything  of  the  kind  is  the  cause 
of  oar  doing  anything  or  not  doing ;  but  our  own  opinions 
and  our  wills  (Boy/io.™). 

Do  I  convince  yon  of  this  or  not?  Yon  do  convince 
me.  Such  then  as  the  causes  an  in  each  case,  such  also 
are  the  effects.  When  then  we  are  doing  anything  not 
rightly,  from  thi<  day  we  shall  impute  it  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  will  (oovsui  or  opinion)  from  which  we  nave 
done  it :  and  it  is  that  which  wo  shall  endeavour  to  take 
away  and  to  extirpate  more  than  the  tumours  and  abscesses 
out  of  tfao  body.  And  in  like  manner  we  shall  give  the 
same  account  of  the  erase  of  toe  things  which  we  do  right ; 
and  we  shall  no  longer  allege  as  causes  of  any  evil  to  us, 
either  slave  or  neighbour,  or  wife  or  children,  being  per- 
suaded, that  if  we  do  not  think  things  to  bo  what  wo  do 
think  them  to  be,  we  do  not  the  acts  which  follow  from 
snch  opinions;  and  as  to  thinking  or  not  thinking,  that  is 
in  our  power  and  not  in  externals.  It  is  so,  he  said. 
From  this  day  then  we  shall  inquire  into  and  examine 
nothing  else,  what  its  quality  is,  or  its  state,  neither  land 

1  mkr  nrrwiHf,  "it  you  iIkhiM  olisngo  your  Blind,"  w  wo  mt.  So 
we  mar  tranilnte,  In  t)io  preiimii  part  of  UiU  chapter,  R*f»  fel*, 
ni,  and  the  like,  "wo  half  a  mi  ml  to  ■oeh  slid  loeli  a  thing."  Below 
it  fa  ■■hi  lh»t  the  cuius*  of  out  action  sm  "  oar  opinions  sad  our 
will*,"  wliere  lira  (Jreek  for  "will."  is  Uyprn.  If  wo  translate 
•■•{»  *(■>,  "seemed  right,™  si  some  person*  would  ttsndsts  it,  that 
U  ant  the  mrsnlng,  nnleM  wo  nndentsad  "  teemed  right "  in  *  sense 
in  which  it  U  often  need,  that  is,  a  msn'i  resoltn  to  do  so  sad  so.  Sea 
Rehwri~.'i  M>to  on  M»w>i  and  Uypm.  As  Antoninn*  eaj*  (tUL  1) : 
"  How  then  shall  a  asm  do  this  (wbat  bis  nstare  reqairaeU  If  he 
b*i  principka  («W)  frosa  wUeh  eosw  hit  snscts  lis-**)  and  al» 
sssi(iseftt)ra 
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nor  slaves  nor  horeos  nor  dogs,  nothing  else  than,  ipiiiif"1 
I  hope  so.  Yon  see  then  that  von  must  become  a  Soholas- 
ticua,*  an  animal  whom  ell  ridicule,  if  you  really  intend 
to  make  an  examination  of  your  own  opinions:  and  that 
this  is  not  the  work  of  one  hour  or  day,  yon  know 
yourself. 


CHAPTER  XTX 

OF  CONTENTMENT. 

With  respect  to  gods,  there  are  some  who  say  that  a 
divino  being  does  not  oxiqt :  others  say  that  it  exists,  but 
is  inactive  and  careless,  and  takes  no  forethought  about 
any  thing ;  a  third  class  say  that  such  a  being  exists  and 
exercises  forethought,  but  only  about  great  things  and 
heavenly  things,  and  about  nothing  on  the  earth  ;  a  fourth 
class  say  that  a  divine  being  exercises  forethought  both 
about  things  on  tho  earth  and  heavenly  tilings,  but  in  a 
general  way  only,  and  not  about  things  severally.  There 
--  %  fifth  class  to  whom  Ulysses  and  Socrates  belong,  who 
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Before  ell  other  things  then  it  is  neceaasry  to  inquire 
about  each  of  these  opinions,  whether  it  is  affirmed  truly 
or  not  truly.  For  if  there  are  no  gods,  how  is  it  our 
proper  end  to  follow  them  ?  *  And  if  they  exist,  but  take 
no  care  of  anything,  in  this  ease  also  how  will  it  he  right 
to  follow  them?  But  if  indeed  they  do  exist  and  look , 
after  things,  still  if  there  is  nothing  communicated  from 
them  to  men,  dot  in  fact  to  myself,  how  even  so  is  it  right , 
(to  follow  them)  ?  The  wise  and  goodman  then  after  con- 
sidering all  these  things,  (ubmits  his  own  mind  to  him 
who  administers  the  wbolej  as  good  citisens  do  to  the  law 
of  the  state.  He  who  url receiving  instruction  ought  to 
come  to  he  instructed  with  this  intention,  How  snail  Z 
follow  the  gods  in  all  things,  how.  .shall  .J_be_oontenieil 
withtho  divine  administration,  end  how_caa  XieowBe- 
free?  For  he  is  free  to  whom  every  thing  happens 
according  to  his  will,  and  whom  no  man  can  hinder. 
What  then  is  freedom  madness  ?  Carjainl^-not :  for  mad- 
ness enl  freedo-n  do  not  consist  But,  yon  say,  I  would 
have  every  thing  result  just  as  I  like,  and  in  whatever 
way  I  like.     You  are  mad,  you  are  beside  yourself.     Do 

gm  not  know  that  freedom  jsanoble and  valuable  thing? 
ut  for  me  inconsiderately  to  wish  for  things  to  happen 
as  I  inconsiderately  like,  this  appears  to  be  not  only  not 
noble,  but  even  most  base.  For  how  do  we  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  writing?  Do  I  wish  to  write  the  name  of 
Dion  as  I  choose  ?  No,  but  I  am  taught  to  choose  to  write 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  written.  And  how  with  respect  to 
music?  In  the  same  manner.  And  what  universally  in 
every  art  or  science?  Just  the  same.  If  it  were  not  so, 
it  would  be  of  no  value  to  know  anything,  if  knowledge 
were  adapted  to  every  man's  whim.  Is  it  then  in  this 
atone,  in  this  which  is  the  greatest  and  the  chief  thing, ' 
I  mean  freedom,  that  I  am  permitted  ^o  will  imvwifle- 
rately  ?  By  no  means ;  bnt  to  be  instructed  is  this,  to 
to  wish  that  every  thing  may  happen  as  it  doea^ 


gSR 


*  happens,  io  bet  vita  thewill  ofOod.    This  U  s  put  of  edaca- 

i,  aemnunjr  to  Kpfetstoa.    Bat  it  dost  net  sppMir  In  oar  iritemi  of 

MSOea  »  plainly  M  it  does  sen.    AnlooinosfiT.SS):  "ETerrttiing 

BssasMslssiwlthaie,whlehUBarBMMUMttetLss,OaDlfsn».  Motaia* 

1st  bm  It  too  early  aw  too  lots,  whtea  Is  la  das  tkse  far  thsa," 
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And  bow  do  things  happen?  As  the  disposer  has  dis- 
posed them  ?  And  he  has  appointed  summer  and  winter, 
and  abundance  and  scarcity,  and  virtue  and  vice,  and  all 
such  opposites  for  tho  harmony  of  the  whole;'  and  to 
each  of  us  he  has  given  a  body,  and  parte  of  the  body, 
and  possessions,  and  companions. 

Hemembering  then  this  disposition  of  things,  we  ought  - 
to  go  to  be  instructed,  not  that  wo  may  change  the  consti-  t 
tution  *  of  things,— for  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  it,  ■ 
nor  is  it  bettor  that  we  should  have  the  power, — but  in 
order  thatQis  tho  things  around  us  are  what  they  are  and 
by  nature  exist,  wo  may  maintain  our_mindj_in_harmony 
with  tho  things  wHg£3£u2pJ  For  can  wo  escape  IroraT 
men?  and  how  is  it  possible-?  And  if  we  associate  with 
them,  can  we  change  them?  Who  gives  us  the  powor? 
What  tben  remains,  or  what  method  is  discovered  of  hold- 
ing commerce  with  them?  Is  there  such  a  method  by 
which  thoy  shall  do  what  seems  fit  to  them,  and  wo  not 
the  less  shall  be  in  a  mood  which  is  conformable  to  nature  ? 
But  you  are  unwilling  to  endure  and  axe  discontented: 
and  if  you  are  alone,  you  call  it  solitude  ;  and  if  you  are 
with  men,  you  call  them  knaves  and  robbers;  and  you 
find  fault  with  your  own  parents  and  children,  and  brothers 
and  neighbours.     But  you  ought  when  yon  are  alone  t< 
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and  to  think  yourself  like  to  the  gods ;  and  when  yon  are 
with  many,  yon  ought  not  to  call  it  crowd,  nor  trouble, 
nor  uneasiness,  but  festival  ud  sssmnbly,  and  so  accept 
all  contentedly. 

What  then  it  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not 
accept  ?  It  ia  to  be  what  they  are.  la  any  per wn  dis- 
satisfied with  being  alone  ?  let  him  be  alone.  Ia  a  man 
dissatisfied  with  his  parent*  ?  let  him  bo  a  bad  son,  and 
lament  Ia  he  dissatisfied  with  his  children?  let  him 
be  a  bad  father.    Cast  him  into  prison. 


and 


be  a  had  lather.  Cast  him  into  prison.  What  prison 
Where  Ito  is  already,  for  be  is  there  against.  bja_w.ill ;  aw 
J^reJClna^JCaBajlBSt  hiijnii/there he  is  in  orison.  80 
(Socrates  was  not  in  prison,  for  ho"  was  there  willingly— 
Jaust  my  leg  then  be  lamed  ?  Wretch,  do  yon  then  on 
account  of  one  poor  leg  find  fault  with  the  world?  Will 
yon  not  willingly  surrender  it  for  the  whole?  Will  yon 
not  withdraw  from  it?  Will  yon  not  gladly  part  with  it 
to  him  who  gave  it  ?  And  will  yon  bo  vexed  and  discon- 
tented with  the  thing*  established  by  Zens,  which  he  with 
the  Moirae  (fates)  who  were  present  and  spinning  the 
thread  of  your  generation,  defined  and  put  in  order? 
Know  you  not  how  small  a  part  yon  are  compared  with  the 
whole.'  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  body,  for  aa  to  intelli- 
gence yon  are  not  inferior  to  the  gods  nor  less ;  for  the 
magnitude  of  intelligence  is  not  measured  by  length  nor 
yet.  by  height,  but  by  thought*.' 
**  Will  yon  not  then  choose  to  place  your  good  in  that  in 
which  yon  are  equal  to  the  gods? — Wretch  that  I  am  to 
hare  such  a  father  and  mother. — What  then,  was  it  per- 
mitted to  you  to  come  forth  and  to  select  and  to  say :  Let 
such  a  man  at  this  moment  unite  with  such  a  womnn  that 
I  may  be  produced  ?    It  was  not  permitted,  but  it  was  a 

*  "Et  quota  pars  homo  stt  terra]  totine  nans."  Locret  yi.  6S2,  and 
.  AnMuuoa,  H.  4. 

'  The  original  U  I^m".  which  the  Latin  tnnilatori  render 
"  derrrtU."  and  Mn.  Carter  "  priori  plea.''  I  don't  nndcratnad  either. 
I  bare  nndafwl  the  void  by  "  thought*,"  which  ti  rague,  but  I  can 
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necessity  for  your  parents  to  exist  first,  and  then  for  you 
t'i  1)0  begotten.  Of  what  kind  of  parents  ?  Of  such  as 
they  were.  Well  then,  hinco  they  are  such  as  they  are,  is 
there  no  remedy  given  to  you  ?  Now  if  you  did  not  know 
fur  what  purposo  you  possess  the  faculty  of  vision,  you 
would  be  unfortunate  and  wretched  if  yon  closed  your 
eyes  when  colours  were  brought  beforo  them  ;  but  in  that 
£rou  possess  greatness  of  soul  and  nobility  of  spirit  for 
ovory  event  that  may  happorj)  and  you  know  not  that  you 
possess  them, are  you  not  more  unfortunate  and  wretched? 
Things  are  brought  oloso  to  you  which  are  proportionals 
to  the  power  which  you  possess,  but  you  turn  away  this 
power  moat  particularly  at  the  very  time  when  you  ought 
to  maintain  it  open  and  discerning.  Do  you  not  rather 
thank  tho  gods  that  they  have  allowed  you  to  bo  above 
these  things  which  they  have  not  placed  in  your  power, 
nod  havo  made  you  accountable  only  for  those  which  aro 
in  your  power?  As  to  your  parents,  the  gods  have  left 
you  free  from  responsibility;  and  so  with  respect  to  your 
brothers,  and  your  body,  and  possessions,  and  death  and 
life.  For  what  then  have  they  made  you  responsible? 
For  that  which  air  me  is  in  your  power,  tbo  proper  lice  of 
appearances.  Why  then  do  you  draw  on  yourself  tho 
things  for  which  you  are  not  responsible  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
g  of  trouble  to  y 
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with  passion,  is  not  this  acceptable  to  the  gods? — I 
then  shall  a  men  endure  such  persona  aa  thii  all 
Slave  yourself,  will  yon  not  bear  with  your  own  brot 
who  has  Zeus  for  his  progenitor,  and  u  like  a  son  f 
the  Mine  seeds  and  of  the  eame  descent  from  above  ? 
if  yon  have  boon  put  in  any  such  higher  plane,  will 
immediately  make  yourself  a  tyrant?  Will  yon 
remember  who  you  are,  and  whom  yon  rule  ?  that  they 
kinsmen,  that  they  are  brethren  by  nature,  that  they 
the  offspring  of  Zeus  ? ' — Bnt  I  have  purchased  them, 
they  have  not  purchased  me.  Hi' you  see  in  what  direo 
you  are  looking,  that  it  is  towards  the  earth,  towards 
pit.  that  it  is  towards  these  wretched  laws  of  dead  me 
but  towards  the  laws  of  the  gods  you  are  not  looking. 


CHAPTEK  XIV, 

TB1T  THE  DEITY   OVERSEES  ALL  THISOS. 

When  a  person  asked  him  how  a  man  could  be  convii 
that  all  his  actions  are  under  the  inspection  of  God 
answered.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  things  are  unite* 
one  ? '    I  do,  tho  person  replied.    Well,  do  you  not  tl 

1  Bin.  Carter  compares  Job  mi.  15 :  "  Did  not  he  that  madi 
in  the  womb  mako  him  (my  man-servant)?  And  did  notonefai 
as  in  thowomb'f" 

*  I  suppnto  bo  means  human  laws,  whioh  have  mado  one  m 
■lava  to  another ;  and  when  ho  iaya  "  dead  men,"  he  ma;  I 
mortal  men,  as  contrastod  with  tho  gods  or  God,  who  has  mad 
moo  brother*. 

■  Thine*  appear  to  be  lepamte,  but  thoie  Is  a  bond  by  which 
an  united.  "  All  this  that  you  see,  wherein  things  dtvino  and  ht 
are  contained,  is  One  I  we  are  member*  of  one  large  body  "  (8e> 
Ep.  95).  "  Tho  uni verso  is  either  a  confusion,  a  mutual  utvohttfc 
thin^i  and  a  difperaion;  or  it  is  unity  aud  order  and  provide! 
(Antoninus,  ft  10) :  nisi  vil.  0,  *  ,-,;  j  i  j,' ,  tre  implicated  with 
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that  earthly  things  have  a  natural  agreement  and  union1 
with  heavenly  thing*  ?  I  do.  And  how  else  ao  regularly 
as  if  by  God's  command,  when  He  bids  the  plants  to  flower, 
do  they  flowor  ?  when  He  bids  them  to  send  forth  ahoota, 
do  they  shoot?  when  Ho  bids  thorn  to  produoe  fruit,  how 
else  do  they  prodnoe  fruit?  when  He  bids  the  fruit  to  ripen, 
does  it  ripen?  when  again  He  bids  them  to  oast  down  the 
fruits,  how  else  do  they  oast  them  down?  and  when  to 
shod  tho  loaves,  do  they  shed  the  leaves?  and  when  He 
bids  them  to  fold  themselves  up  and  to  remain  quiet  and 
rest,  bow  else  do  they  remain  quiet  and  rest?  And  how 
elso  at  the  growth  and  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  at  tho 
approach  and  recession  of  tho  sun,  are  so  great  an  altera- 
tion and  change  to  the  contrary  seen  in  earthly  things?* 
But  are  plants  and  our  bodies  so  bound  npand  united  with 
the  whole,  and  nro  not  our  souls  much  more?  and  our  souls 
so  bound  up  and  in  contact  with  God  as  parte  of  Hun  and 
portions  of  Him ;  and  does  not  God  perceive  every  motion 
of  these  parts  us  being  his  own  motion  connate  with  himself? 
Now  arc  you  ablo  to  think  of  the  divine  administration, 
and  about  all  things  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
about  human  affairs,  and  to  be  moved  by  ten  thousand 
things  at  the  eamo  ticno  in  your  senses  find  in  your  under- 
standing, aud  to  assent  to  some,  and  to  dissent  from  others. 


things  at  once.  Bat  who  tolls  yon  that  yon  have  equal 
power  with  Zeus  ?  Neverthelees  he  has  placed  fay  every 
man  a  guardian,  every  man's  Daemon,*  to  whom  he  has 
committed  the  oare  of  the  man,  a  guardian  who  never 
sleeps,  ia  never  deceived.  For  to  what  better  and  more 
careful  guardian  could  He  have  intrusted  each  of  us?* 
When  then  yon  have  shut  the  doors  and  made  dark-new 
within,  remember  never  to  oay  that  yon  are  alone,  for  von 
are  not;  but  God  ia  within,  and  your  Daemon  ia  within, 
and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  aee-what  yon  are 
doing?  To  this  God  yon  ought  to  swear  an  oath  hist  as 
the  soldiers  do  to  Caesar.  Bat  they  who  arc  hired  for  pay 
swear  to  regard  the  safety  of  Caesar  before  all  things ;  and 
yon  who  have  received  so  many  and  such  great  favours, 
will  yon  not  swear,  or  when  yon  have  sworn,  will  yon  not 
abide  by  your  oath?  And  what  shall  yon  swear?  Never 
to  be  disobedient,  never  to  make  any  charges,  never  to 
find  unit  with  any  thing  that  he  has  given,  and  never 
unwillingly  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing  that  ia  necessary. 
Ie  this  oath  like  the  soldier's  oath?  The  soldiers  swear 
not  to  prefer  any  man  to  Cssmt  :  in  this  oath  men  swear  to 
honour  themselves  before  all.* 


tbatni 
year* 


to  every  man  lor  bis  jroanllan 
>  portion  of  hlauelt     And  tail  it  emy  mf  under- 
iod  mWL"    AnknlniM  (iii.  5)  iu»  tail  Daemon  "too 

•  lathee."    Bk  Fsal  (1  Cor.  L  B,  16) -aye,  -Know  ye  mi 

*  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Don  dweltth  in 
Jam  the  poets  ass  tab  tela  of  asasaanoa— 

-  EM  Dm  hi  MM*  « 


i.-SS"J£ffiS» 


EHCTETOS. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT   nilLOSOPBY 

Wires  a  man  wan  oonsnlllng  liim  how  he  should  persuade 
his  brother  to  cease  being  angry  with  him,  Epiutetus 
replied,  Philosophy  (loot  not  propose  to  secure  for  a  man 
any  external  tlmig.  If  it  did  (or,  if  it  were  not,  ox  I  say),  _ 
philosophy  Wonltl  bo  allowing  something  which  is  not 
within  its  province.  For  as  the  carpenter's  material  is 
wood,  and  I  lint  of  the  statuary  is  copper,  so  the  matter  of 
the  art  of  living  is  each  man's  life. — What  then  is  my 
brother'"? — Tli.it  sgnin  belongs  to  his  own  art;  but  wilt, 
respect  to  yours,  it  is  one  of  the  external  things,  like  a 
piece  of  land,  like  health,  like  reputation.  15ut  Philosophy 
promises  nuiieof  these.  In  every  circumstance  I  will  main- 
tain, she  says,  the  governing  part1  conformable  to  nature. 
Whose  governing  part?     His  in  whom  I  am,  she  says. 

How  then  shall  my  brother  cease  to  bo  angry  with 
me?  Bring  him  to  mo  and  I  will  tell  him.  lint  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  yon  about  his  anger. 

When  the  mail,  who  was  consulting  him,  said,  I  seek 
to  know  this,  lluw,  even  if  my  brother  is  not  reconciled 
shall  I  maintain  myself  in  a  t-tate  conformable  to 
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Do  not  wonder  if  for  other  animals  than  nun  all  things 
are  provided  for  the  body,  not  only  food  and  drink,  bat  beds 
also,  and  they  have  no  need  of  shoes  nor  bed  materials, 
nor  clothing;  bat  we  require  all  these  additional  things. 
For  animals  not  being  made  for  themselves,  bnt  for  service, 
it  was  not  fit  for  them  to  be  made  ao  aa  to  need  other 
things.  For  consider  what  it  would  be  for  oa  to  take  core 
not  only  of  ourselves,  bat  also  about  cattle  and  asses,  how 
they  should  bo  clothed,  and  how  shod,  and  how  they 
shoo  id  oat  anal  drink.  How  as  soldiers  are  ready  for  their 
commander,  shod,  clothed,  and  armed:  bnt  it  would  be 
a  bard  thing  for  the  ohiliarch  (tribune)  to  go  round  and 
shoe  or  clothe  his  thousand  men :  ao  also  nature  has  formed 
the  animals  which  are  mado  for  service,  all  ready,  pre- 
pared, and  requiring  no  further  care.  So  one  little  boy 
wiih  only  a  stick  drives  tbe  cattle. 

But  now  we,  instead  of  being  thankful  that  we  need 
not  tako  tbe  tame  care  of  animals  as  of  ourselves,  complain 
of  G"d  on  our  own  account ;  and  yet,  in  the  namo  of  Zens 
and  tho  gods,  any  ono  thing  of  thoeo  which  exist  would 
be  enough  to  make  a  man  perceive  the  providence  of  God, 
at  leant  a  man  who  is  modest  and  grateful.  And  speak 
not  to  mo  now  of  tho  great  things,  but  only  of  this,  that 
milk  is  produced  from  grass,  and  cheese  from  milk,  and 
wool'  from  skins.  Who  made  these  things  or  devised 
them  ?  No  one,  you  say.  0  amazing  ahamelessness  and 
•timidity! 

Well,  lot  as  omit  the  works  of  nature,  and  contemplate 
her  smaller  (subordinate,  raptpyn)  sot*.  Is  there  anything 
less  useful  than  the  hair  on  the  chin?  What  then,  baa 
not  nature  used  this  hair  also  in  the  moot  suitable  manner 
possible?  Has  she  not  by  it  distinguished  the  male  and 
the  female?  does  not  the  nature  of  every  man  forthwith 
proclaim  from  a  distance,  I  am  a  man :  as  snob  approach 
me,  as  such  speak  to  me;  look  for  nothing  else;  see  the 
signs?    Agaiu,  in  the  case  of  women,  as  aha  has  mingled 
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something  softer  in  the  voice,  so  she  lias  also  deprived  them 
of  hair  (on  the  chin).  Yon  say,  not  so :  the  human  animal 
ought  to  have  been  left  without  marks  of  distinction,  and 
each  of  lis  should  have  been  obliged  to  proclaim,  I  am  a 
man.  But  how  is  not  the  sign  beautiful  and  becoming 
and  venerable?  huw  much  moro  {beautiful  than  the  cock's 
comb,  bow  much  more  becoming  than  the  lion's  mane? 
For  this  reason  wo  ought  to  preserve  the  signs  which  God 
has  given,  we  ought  not  to  throw  them  away,  nor  to  con- 
found, as  much  os  we  can,  the  distinctions  of  the  sexes. 

Are  thc^e  the  only  works  of  providence  in  us?  And 
what  words  are  sufficient  to  praise  them  and  set  them  forth 
according  to  their  worth  ?  For  if  we  had  understanding, 
ought  we  to  do  any  thing  else  both  jointly  and  severally 
than  to  sing  hymns  and  bless  the  deity,  and  to  tell  of 
his  benefits?1  Ought  we  not,  when  wo  are  digging  and 
ploughing  and  eating  to  sing  this  hymn  to  God?  "Great 
is  God,  who  has  given  us  such  implotncnts  with  which  we 
shall  cultivate  the  earth :  great  is  God  who  has  given  us 
hands,  the  power  of  swallowing,  a  stomach,  imperceptible 
growth,  andtho  power  of  breathing  while  we  sleep."  This 
is  what  we  ought  to  sing  on  every  occasion,  and  to  sing  the 
greatest  and  most  divine  hymn  for  giving  us  the  faculty 
of  comprehending  these  things  and  using  a  proper  way.1 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THAT  'I  he   LOGICAL  ART  IS  KBCESSAKT. 

SrscF.  reason  ia  the  faculty  which  analyse*1  and  perfects 
the  rest,  and  it  ought  iiaclf  not  to  bo  unaualysed,  by  what 
ahonld  it  bo  analysed  ?  for  it  ia  plain  that  this  should  bo 
done  either  by  itself  or  by  another  thing.  Either  then 
this  other  thing  aLk>  ia  reason,  or  something  olse  superior 
to  reason ;  which  ia  impossible.  But  if  it  ia  reason,  again 
who  shall  analyse  that  reason  ?  For  if  that  reason  does 
this  for  itself,  onr  reason  also  can  do  it,  Bnt  if  we  shall 
require  something  else,  the  thing  will  go  on  to  infinity  and 
have  no  end.1  Kenaon  therefore  ia  analysed  by  itself. 
Yea :  bnt  it  is  more  urgent  to  cure  (our  opinions*)  and  the 
like.  Will  yon  then  hear  about  those  things?  Hear.  But 
if  you  ahonld  say,  "  I  know  not  whether  yon  are  arguing 
truly  or  falsely,  and  if  I  should  express  myself  in  any  way 
ambiguously,  and  yon  should  any  to  me,  "  Distinguish, 
I  will  bear  with  yon  no  longer,  and  I  ahall  say  to  you,  "  It 
is  more  urgent." *  This  is  tho  reason,  I  suppose,  why  they 
(the  Stoic  teachers)  place  the  logical  art  first,  as  in  the 
measuring  of  corn  wo  place  first  the  examination  of  the 
measure.     But  if  we  do  not  determine   first  what  ia  a 


Into  it.  part. 

•  fl.i.  It  *1 

br  itwir  U  not  in  Epictctui ;  but  it  In  implicit,  sa  Mi  weighs*  u«r 
nii  f|k  l'J7.  tioton).  So  AntnnmiM,  xi.  1,  wrilci :  "These  are-  tha 
projiiTliL-ii  of  llic  rational  noil) ;  it  kvh  iUelf,  analgia  'Utir."  If 
m»m,  nur  rtiirnn,  ro|iiin-i  mother  nnnou  to  analyse  it,  tint  othor 
n-u-'n  sill  niiuirc  aofii.cr  reason  to  snaltao  tlint  other  rcwon  ;  and 
•n  on  to  Infinity.  If  mipnti  then,  our  rm-oti.  ran  bo  annlracd,  it  mart 
U-  simIvmiI  by  iUelf.  The  note*  on  tho  flr-t  part  of  tli'ii  chapter  in 
the  nlit™  of  ttcbwii^haetuer  max  be  read  bx  those  who  aro  inclined. 

'  -i.hu  i»|>inimn."  There  La  rim  defect  in  tlio  text,  as  Wolf  ro- 
marka,  "The  opponent"  lie  taya.  "dLinraga  1/frie  (Dialectic)  as  a 
thing  which  i.  out  nerc**ery  to  male-  nun  eoud,  and  bo  prefer*  moral 
teaching  to  Logic  :  but  Kpictetna  informs  him,  that  a  Dim  who  ta  not 
a  Dialectician  trill  not  have  a  inlHcirut  pcrecr.it  inn  of  moral  teaching." 

*  He  repent*  tho  word*  of  tho  rnpnoK  ' 
that  hi*  adxenar/i  dilBeulty  knows  the  o 


modins,  and  what  is  a  balance,  bow  shall  we  he  able  to 
measure  or  weigh  any  tiling? 

In  this  case  then  if  we  have  not  fully  learned  and 
accurately  examined  the  criterion  of  all  other  thin™,  by 
which  the  other  things  are  learned,  shall  we  be  able  to 
examine  accurately  and  to  learn  fully  any  thing  elae  ?  How 
is  thin  possible?  Yes;  but  tho  modins  is  only  wood,  and 
a  thiDg  which  produces  no  fruit. — But  it  is  a  thing  which 
can  mcAMiire  corn. — Logic  also  ptodnassjan  jhtit — Aa  to 
this  indeed  we  shall  neo  ;  but  tnen~even  if  a  man  should 
grant  this,  it  is  enough  that  logic  has  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing and  examining  other  things,  and,  aa  we  may 
sny.  of  measuring  and  weighing  them.  Who  saya  this? 
Is  it  only  Chrytiippus,  ami  Zeno,  and  Cleanthee?  And 
does  not  Antisihonos  nay  so?'  And  who  is  it  that  has 
written  that  the  examination  of  names  is  the  beginning  of 
education  ?  And  docs  not  Socrates  say  so  ?  And  of  whom 
docs  Xcnophon  write,  that  ho  bogan  with  the  examination 
of  names  what  enoh  name  signified?*  Is  this  then  the 
great  and  wondrous  tiling  to  understand  or  interpret  Chry- 
sippus?  Who  Kays  this? — What  then  is  the  wondrous 
thing  ? — To  understand  tho  will  of  nature.  Well  then  do 
Lppn-hend  it  yourself  by  your  own  power  ?  and  what 
l  need   rfj      For   it'  it    i.i   true   that  all   I 
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Roman  tongue.' — What  then  is  this  superciliousness  of 
tha  interpreter?*  There  is  no  superciliousness  which  can 
justly  he  charged  even  to  Chxysippus,  if  he  only  interprets 
the  will  of  nature,  bnt  doea  not  follow  it  himself ;  and 
much  moro  is  this  so  with  his  interpreter.  For  we  lmvo 
no  need  of  Chrysippns  for  bis  own  sake,  bnt  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  nature.  Nor  do  we  need  a  diviner 
(racrificer)  on  his  own  account,  bnt  because  we  think  that 
through  him  we  shall  know  the  fntnre  and  understand  the 
signs  given  by  the  gods;  nor  do  we  need  the  viscera  of 
animal*  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  through  them 
signs  are  given  ;  nor  do  we  look  with  wonder  on  the  crow 
or  ravon,  but  on  God,  who  through  them  gives  signs  ?* 

I  go  then  to  the  interpreter  of  these  things  and  the 
sacrificer,  and  I  say,  Inspect  the  viscera  for  me,  and  tell  me 
what  signs  they  give.  The  man  takes  the  viscera,  opens 
them,  and  interprets :  Man,  be  says,  yon  have  a  will  free 
by  natnro  from  hindrance  and  compulsion  ;  this  is  written 
here  in  the  viscera.  I  will  show  you  this  first  in  the  matter 
of  svsent  Con  any  man  hinder  you  from  Hssenting  to  the 
truth?  No  man  can.  Can  any  nixn  compel  von  to  receive 
wbut  is  false?  No  man  can.  Von  see  that  in  this  matter 
.von  have  the  faculty  of  the  will  free  from  hindrance,  free 
from  compulsion,  unimpeded.  Well  then,  in  the  matter  of 
desire  and  punmitnf  an  object, is  it  otherwise?  And  what 
can  overcome  pursuit  except  another  pursuit?  And  what 
can  overcome  desire  and  aversion  (inW)  except  another 
desire  and  aversion  ?  But,  you  object :  "  If  you  place  before 
me  the  fear  of  death,  yon  do  compel  me."  No,  it  la  not  what 
is  placed  before  you  that  compels,  bnt  your  opinion  that  it 
is  hotter  to  do  so  and  so  than  to  die.  In  this  matter  then 
it  is  roar  opinion  that  compelled  yon  :  that  is,  will  com- 
pelled will."    For  if  God  had  made  that  part  of  himself, 

'  The  (apprised  interpreter  my  this.  When  Eptetetat  Mrs  "the 
Itinuui  tunsm;"  pcrtupe  he  meant  that  the  supposed  opponent  fi  a 
Hunan  ami  does  not  know  U  reek  well. 

•  Euchelridion,  e.  *9.  « When  s  awn  stret  himself  great  airs 
Wauee  be  can  uuderatartd  awl  expound  Cbrnippw,  mj  to  juarsclf. 
If  Qirjaippm  Lad  not  written  ubieurely,  this  nan  would  bars  had 
Botlifng  to  be  proud  of."    t*ee  tlie  rest. 

■  Cosinsn  Aenvplion,  Mem.  L  1, 8. 

M  Tata  ii  tree.  If  roe  place  before  a  maa  tha  tear  of  death,  70s 
tarcstea  Lira  with  the  fear  of  death.    The  rasa  rrisj  yield  te  ihs 
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which  be  took  from  himself  and  gave  to  na,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  hindered  or  compelled  either  by  himself  or 
by  another,  bo  would  not  then  be  God  nor  would  he  bo 
taking  care  of  us  as  he  ought.  This,  says  the  diviner,  I 
find  iu  the  victims :  these  are  the  things  which  are  signi- 
fied to  you.  If  you  choose,  you  are  free;  if  you  ohooae, 
yon  will  blame  no  one :  you  will  charge  no  one.  All  will 
be  at  the  same  time  according  to  your  mind  and  the  mind 
of  God.  For  the  sake  of  this  divination  I  go  to  this 
diviner  and  to  the  philosopher,  not  admiring  him  for  this 
interpretation,  but  admiring  the  things  which  be  in- 
terprets. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


If  what  philosophers  say  is  true,  that  nil  men  have  one  prin- 
ciple, as  iu  tho  case  of  assent f the  persuasion  '  that  a  thing 
is  so^tand  in  the  ca.se  of  dissent  ft  he  persuasion  that  a 

■•  '  :-i  tho  casu  of  a  siiMiQnsij  of  judgment 
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mm  of  a  movement  towards  any  tiling  the  perrauion  that 
ft  tiling  ia  fur  ft  man's  advantage,  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
think  that  one  thing  is  advantageous  and  to  desire  another, 
and  to  judge  one  thing  to  be  proper  and  to  move  toward* 
another,    wby    then    are    we    angry  with    the    many?1 

*  lira.  Carter  mji:  "Tho  matt  Ignorant  pore™  often  praetlM 
what  tboy  kno*  to  be  aril :  an<l  tliey,  wlio  voluntarily  lafler,  a*  many 
do,  Hitir  inclinationa  to  blind  their  judgment,  are  not  ju.tftlod  bj  f»I- 
lowitig  it.  (Pcrhapa  the  mean*  "them,"  "thoir  Inclination*.'')  The 
ftnetrino  of  KjiieU-ttM  thororbro,  hero  ami  cbnwliefu,  on  this  bond,  con- 
tradict* tlio  voice  of  Koxon  and  coturh-ncc :  nor  la  it  let*  pcrtildoni  * 
than  ill  grounded.  It  iketmy*  all  guilt  and  merit,  all  pnnUhniout 
and  reward,  all  blome  of  naraclrcs  or  others,  all  actue  of  mlibthaTiour 
toward*  oar  fellow-rrcaturi,",  or  oar  Creator.  Jiu  woudur  that  luoh 
pbilnanpbfni  did  not  bach  repentance  toward*  God.1* 

lln.  Carter  h.i*  not  unUrr>tml  hptctetu*;  and  her  Denture  ii  mt*> 
placed.  It  i*  true  Itiat  "  the  unit  ignorant  per***  oft™  lirsctiw  what 
thvj  know  to  be  evil,"  a*  die  truly  My*.  Dot  the  might  ham  Mid 
more.  It  ia  aim  trne  tb.it  perarmr,  who  are  not  Ignorant,  often  do  what 
they  know  to  be  evil,  and  even  what  ibey  would  condemn  in  another, 
at  len*l  before  t.'ioy  had  fallen  into  the.  tutiio  evil  ihenuelTua ;  far 
when  they  have  done  what  (hey  know  to  be  wrong,  they  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  other*  who  are  aa  bad  aa  tbemaclna.  Nor  dcea  ho  MV, 
bj  Mr*.  Curler  accnu  to  imply  that  be  doc*,  for  her  word*  are  ambl- 
guoua,  Hint  tiny  who  rolantmilr  Buffer  tliiir  inclination*  to  blind 
their  judgment  are  joatined  by  ibltowins  them.  He  aava  that  man 
will  do  ai  tbey  do,  to  long  as  ther  think  ai  they  think.  He  only 
trarea  to  their  origin  tlie  had  art*  wlihb  1«d  men  do;  and  be  my* 
that  we  tbnukl  pity  them  and  try  to  mend  them.  Now  the  beat  man 
in  the  world.  If  be  tee*  llw  origin  and  direct  eauae  of  bad  act*  In  men, 
■any  pity  them  for  their  wtcktdncaa,  aud  he  will  do  right.  He  will 
pity,  and  atill  ho  will  puniih  tcverely,  if  tha  intereata  of  (octcty 
re-juirv  the  guilty  to  be  puninbed :  bet  ho  will  not  punUh  In  anger. 
Epictetu*  mv*  nothing  about  legal  peneltlca;  and  Iu*ums  that  he 
would  not  tav  that  the  peualtici  are  alway*  unjoat,  if  I  undentand  bit 
principle*.  Hia  dUeourae  i*  to  thi*  effect,  a*  the  litle  tell*  ua,  that  we 
onght  nut  to  be  angry  with  the  error*  of  other* :  the  matter  of  the 
dueoaiMi  it  the  feellng'nud  diapcaitloo  which  we  ought  to  have  toward* 
theaa  who  do  wrong,  "  became  they  are  mlatalten  about  good  and 

Ho  doe*  not  diaeuaa  tha  queatlou  of  tlia  origin  of  then  raen'a  nuataka 
foither  thun  thi* :  men  Uilnk  that  a  thing  or  act  it  advantageous ;  and 
it  ia  impoatibto  fur  them  In  ibink  that  one  thing  t*  adrantagtoua  and 
to  deaira  another  tiling.  Their  error  la  in  their  opinion.  Than  he 
fella  a*  to  *bow  them  their  error,  and  they  will  deahrt  from  their 
error*.  Ha  ia  not  here  examining  tha  way  of  abowtn*;  them  their 
error;  by  which  1  euppoea  that  he  mean*  courtneing  them  of  tbatr 
enor.    He  aeama  io  admit  that  it  may  not  ha  poeaibla  to  oonrinoa 
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Thoy  are  thieves  and  robbers,  you  may  say.  What  do 
you  moan  by  thieves  and  rubbers?  They  are  mistaken 
about  good  and  evil.  Ought  wo  then  to  bo  angry  with 
theiu,  or  to  pity  them  ?  But  fchow  them  their  error,  and 
you  will  see  how  thoy  delist  from  their  errors^  If  they 
do  not  tee  their  errors,  they  have  nothing  superior  to 
their  pMMnt  opinion. 

Ought  not  then  this  robber  and  this  adulterer  to  be 
destroyed  ?  JJy  no  means  say  so,  hut  i-peak  rather  in  this 
Way  :  This  man  who  has  I  it-en  mistaken  and  dcccil"c.(Labaui__. 
themoftt  iniKiii;.iit  tHiij^-vi'nii  blinded,  not  in  the  faculty 
of  vision  which  uiMm^imlies  white  and  black,  but  in  the 
faculty  which  distinguishes  e>«d  miJ, bad,  should  we  not 

— arflffliTyt 


destroy  him?  Jl  you  slfeiVtTius,  j'ou  will  see  how  i 
human  this  U  which  you  say,  nnd  that  it  is  .just  as  if  you 
would  say.  Ought  we  not  to  destroy  this  blind  and  deaf 
man?  But  if  tho  greatest  harm  is  the  privation  of  the 
greatest  things,  ami  the  greatest  thing  in  every  man  is  the 
will  or  choice  huvh  a.i  it  ought  to  be,  and  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  this  will,  why  are  you  also  angry  with  him  ? 
Man,  you  ought  not  to  bo  affected  contrary  to  nature  by 
the  bad  things  of  another.3  ]'ity  l.im  rnfhpr "  drop  this 
readiness  to  be  offended  and  to  halo,  and  the*e  words  which 
many   utter :    "  these   accursed  and  odious  follows." 
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Consider  the  nutter  thus :  70a  have  fine  olothee ;  your 
neighbour  has  not:  you  have  a  window;  you  wish  to 
air  the  clothes.  The  thief  does  not  know  wherein  man's 
good  consists,  but  ho  think*  that  it  oonnata  in  having 
Coo  clothes,  the  very  thing  which  yon  also  think,  Must 
he  not  then  como  and  take  them  away  ?  When  yon  show 
a  cake  to  greedy  persons,  snd  swallow  it  all  yourself,  do 
yon  expect  them  not  to  snatch  it  from  yon  ?  Do  not  pro- 
voke them :  do  not  have  a  window  1  do  not  air  your 
clothes,  I  also  lately  had  an  iron  lamp  placed  by  the 
side  of  my  household  soda :  hearing  a  noise  at  the  door,  I 
ran  down,  and  found  that  the  lamp  had  been  carried  oft 
I  reflected  that  he  who  had  taken  the  lamp  had  done 
nothing  strange.  What  then  ?  To-morrow,  I  said,  yon 
will  find  an  earthen  lamp :  for  a  man  only  loses  that  which 
.  be  baa.  1  have  lost  my  garment  The  reason  is  that  you 
had  a  garment  Q  have  pain  in  my  head.  Have  yon  any 
pain  in  your  horns?  Why  then  are  yon  troubled?  for  we 
only  loso  those  things,  we  have  only  pains  about  those 
things  which  we  possess.  O 

But  the  tyrant  will  Cham— what?  the  leg.  He  will 
take  away — what?  the  neck.  What  then  will  he  not 
chain  and  not  take  away?  the  will.  This'  is  why  the 
antienta  taught  the  maxim.  Know  thyself,'  Therefore 
ought  to  exercise  ourselves  in  smalP  things,  and 
inning  with  them  to  proceed  to  the  greater^    I  have 


the  head.     Do  not  say,  alasl  I  have  pain  in  the 
thaty 
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ear.  Do  not  say,  alas  I  And  I  do  not  say,  that  yon  are 
not  allowed  to  groan,  but  do  not  groan  inwardly :  and 
if  your  slave  is  slow  in  bringing  a  bandage,  do  not  cry 
out  and  torment  yoarsolf,  and  any,  "Every  body  hates 
me":  for  who  would  not  hate  inch  a  man?    For  the 

'  The  eooclmion  explain!  what  precedes.  A  man  can  have  no 
pais  in  liii  horns,  became  be  bat  none.  A'man  cannot  be  vexed 
shout  the  low  of  >  thing  If  he  doe*  not  paawsl  Ik  Upton  mt>  that 
Epfct*tue»lludo»  to  thnfouiiih  quibble:  ft  If  jon  have  not  kats  thins, 
you  have  it :  bet  jon  hare  not  tost  horci ;  therefore  70a  have  horni" 
gsntaa,  BfeiP.  DpictetM  mjt,  -  Yoe  do  not  Ion  a  thing  when  joa 
hare  it  not."    See  fHiwrijr.'*  note. 

e  what  i*  Mid  In  Xtaopnon,  Hen.  It.  t,  M,  en  the  ex- 

-  10  be  the  BMued  m  teaching  esildisn." 


'  Compete  wh 
•aatouKnowtl 
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futuro,  relying  on  those  opinion*,  walk  abont  upright,  free ; 
not  trusting  to  the  size  of  your  body,  as  an  athlete,  for  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  invincible  in  the  way  that  an  an  is.* 
Who  then  is  the  invincible?  It  isfbe  whom  none  of 
the  things  disturb  which  are  independent  of  the  wiip 
Then  examining  one  circumstance  after  another  I  observe, 
as  in  the  cam  of  an  athlete ;  be  baa  come  off  victorious  in 
the  fir«t  contest :  well  then,  as  to  the  second  ?  and 
what  if  thero  should  be  great  heat?  and  what,  if  it 
should  be  at  Olympia?  And  the  same  I  say  in  this  case: 
if  you  should  throw  money  in  fain  way,  he  will  despise  it. 
Well,  suppose  you  put  a  young  girl  in  his  way,  what 
then?  and  what,  if  it  is  in  the  dark?'  what  if  it  should 
be  a  little  reputation,  or  abuse  ;  and  what,  if  it  should  be 
praise  ;  and  what  if  it  should  be  death?  He  is  able  to 
overcome  all.  What  then  if  it  be  in  heat,  and  what  if  it 
is  in  the  rain,*  and  what  if  he  be  in  a  melancholy  (mad) 
mood,  and  what  if  he  be  asleep  ?  He  will  still  conquer. 
This  is  my  invincible  athlete. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW  WE  SHOULD  BEHAVE  TO  TVUAXT3. 

Ir  a  mu  possesses  hit  snperiori  ty,  or  thinks  that  he  does, 
when  he  dues  not,  such  a  man,  if  he  ia  im  instructed,  will 
of  necessity  be  puffed  np  through  it.     Fur  instance,  the 

runt  says,  "  I  am  master  of  all  ? "  And  what  can  yon 
Tor  mo  ?  Can  70a  givo  me  desire  which  shall  hare  no 
hindrance?  How  con  you?  Have  yon  tho  infallible 
power  of  avoiding  what  you  would  avoid  ?  Harp  you  the 
power  of  moving  towards  an  object  without  error  ?  And 
how  do  yon  pcwc-as  tbia  power?  Come,  when  yon  are  in 
a  e-hip,  do  yon  trust  to  yonraelf  or  to  tho  helmsman  ?  And 
when  you  Hre  in  a  chariot,  to  whom  do  you  trust  but  to 
the  driver?  And  bow  ia  it  in  nil  other  aria?  Just  tho 
same.  In  what  thou  lice  your  power?  All  men  pay 
respect '  to  me.  Well,  I  also  pay  reapect  to  my  ptal.tor, 
and  I  wa>h  it  and  wipo  it ;  and  fur  tho  snko  of  iny  oil 
flask,  I  drive  a  peg  into  the  wall.  Well  then,  are  theso 
things  snporior  tome?  N«,  but  thoy  snppiy  some  of  my 
wants,  and  for  this  roaaon  I  take  cure  of  thorn.  Well,  do 
I  not  attend  to  my  ass?  Do  I  not  wash  his  feot?  Do  I 
not  clean  him?  Do  yon  nut  know  that  every  man  him 
regard  lo  himself,  and  to  you  junt  the  same  as  he  haa 
regard  to  hia  iish?  For  who  has  regard  to  you  as  a  roan? 
Show  mo.  Who  wishes  to  become  like  you?  Who 
imitates  yon,  as  he  imitates  Socrates? — Tint  I  con  cut  oft! 
your  head. — You  aay  right,  I  hnd  forgotten  that  I  must 
have  regard  to  you,  as  I  would  to  a  fever1  and  tho  bile, 
and  raise  an  altar  to  yon,  as  there  ia  at  Romo  an  altar 
to  fever. 

What  ia  it  then  that  disturbs  and  terrifies  the  multi- 
tude? is  it  the  tyrant  and  his  guards?  [By  110  means.] 
I  hope  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not  possible  that  what 
ia  by  nature  free  can  be  disturbed  by  anything  else,  or 


>  a^nmn.    Eptetftra  Bonthms  to  taw  the 
--•'•      —    »  Roddeei  it  Boom.    Up* 

■  begins  "JsMDhae,"    Ooonwrs 


*  FehrU.  fom,  *m  a  sodden  »t  Bono.    Upton  refer*  to  an  huerip- 
tiaataGrutCTW.auieb  begin*  "»t»riDhae,h    0m '     " 


Ba  Cabs  religious,  O.SU. 
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hindered  by  any  other  thing  than  by  itself.  But  it  is  * 
man's  own  opinions  which  disturb  him  :  for  when  tin 
tyrant  says  to  a  man,  "  1  will  chain  your  leg,"  ho  who 
Yiilucs  liia  leg  Bays,  "  Do  not ;  have  pity : "  but  he  who 
values  his  own  will  says,  "  If  it  appears  more  advantageous 
to  you,  chain  it."  Do  yon  not  care?  I  do  not  ears.  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  master.  You  cannot  do  that. 
Zoiik  has  not  me  free :  do  you  think  tbiit  he  intended  to 
allow  hin  o»n  son3  to  be  enslaved?  Bnt  you  are  master 
of  my  cai-caso :  take  it. — So  when  you  approach  me,  yon 
hnve  no  regnrd  to  me?  No,  but  I  have  regard  to  myself; 
and  if  you  wi.h  ino  to  say  that  I  have  regard  to  you  also, 
1  tell  you  that  I  have  the  same  regard  to  yon  that  I  have 
to  my  pipkin. 

This  is  nut  a  pcrvcivo  self-regard/  for  the  animal  ia 
constituted  m  as  to  do  all  thing*  for  itsolf.  For  oven  the 
aim  does  nil  tilings  for  itself;  nay,  even  Zona  himself. 
But  wliwi  he  chooses  to  be  the  tiivor  of  rain  and  the  Giver 
of  fruits,  and  tho  Fathor  of  God*  and  men,  you  son  that 
he  cannot  obtain  these  functions  and  these  names,  if  he  U 
not  useful  to  man ;  and,  univorsolly,  he  has  mado  the 
nature  of  tlio  rational  animal  such  that  it  cannot  obtain 
any  ono  of  its  own  proper  interests,  if  it  does  ■ 
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pendent  of  onr  will,  m  If  they  were  good  tnd  (or  J  bad,  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  our  opinions,  we  must  of  necessity  pay  re- 
gard to  tyrant* ;  for  I  wish  that  men  would  pay  regard  to 
tyrants  only,  and  not  also  to  the  bedchamber  men.1  How 
is  it  that  the  man  becomes  all  at  once  wise,  when  Caesar 
has  made  him  superintendent  of  the  close  stool  ?  How  is 
it  that  we  say  immediately.  "  Felicioo  spoke  sensibly  to 
me."  I  wish  he  were  ejected  from  the  bedchamber,  that 
he  might  again  appear  to  yon  to  be  a  fool 

Epaphroditna '  had  a  shoemaker  whom  he  sold  becanse 
he  was  good  for  nothing.  This  follow  by  some  good  luck 
was  bought  by  one  of  Caesar's  men,  and  became  Caesar's 
shoemaker.  Yon  should  have  seen  what  respect  Epaphrc- 
ditus  paid  to  him ;  "  How  does  the  good  Felicion  do,  I 
pray?  Then  if  any  of  us  asked,  "What  is  master 
(Epaphroditna)  doing?"  the  answer  was,  "Ho  is  con- 
sulting about  something  with  FeUoion."  Had  he  not  sold 
the  man  as  good  fur  nothing  ?  Who  then  made  him  wise 
all  at  once  ?  This  is  an  instance  of  valuing  something  else 
than  the  things  which  depend  on  the  will. 

Has  a  man  been  exalted  to  the  tribuneship?  All  who 
meet  him  offer  their  congratulations  :  one  hives  his  eyes, 
another  the  neck,  and  the  slaves  kiss  his  hands."  He 
goes  to  his  bouse,  ho  finds  torches  lighted.  He  sscends 
the  Capitol :  he  offers  a  sacrifice  on  the  occasion.  Now 
who  ever  Mcrifiocd  for  having  had  good  desires  ?  for  having 
acted  conformably  to  nature  ?  For  in  fact  we  thank  the 
gods  for  those  things  in  which  we  place  our  good.' 

*  Eiarh  a  man  111  named  In  Greek  «wtwWt*i;  in  Latin  "rohion- 
larina,"  a  lord  of  tiu-  bvdehnmber,  na  "e  night  aar.  Seneca,  Do  Con- 
aUntta  Paplcntla,  c.  H,  apiaka  "  of  the  pridu  ■•(  the  nnmeiiilnt'T  (the 
aanmmrcr  of  the  name),  of  the  arrogance  of  tin  bedchamber  man." 
Y.m  the  clerk  of  the  doeuM  wa«  an  important  per  win.  Ra»ci 
uatd  to  (wn  thii  oacfol  domeatk)  teawl  on  a  jouraej.  Horet  t»t  L 
«,  1(0  (I'ptmi, 

'  (rate  tin  muter  of  Epf elt'tei  (L  1,  S0> 

1  Uiml-kinin^  vaa  in  tbo-«  tinm  of  tvraonj  the  dutv  of  a  sieve, 
not  of  a  trie  men.  Thla  terTilo  practice  tlili  eiuta  among  men  called 
free. 

*  Behweichaenscr  Hty*  that  he  baa  Inlmdoerd  inin  Uio  test  Lord 
Pbaflcaburj'*  emrtiiatbm.  In*.  The  emendation  tm  U  gmd,  but 
Briiwefcharaeer  haa  not  put  it  in  hi*  toil :  he  has  at  t*  a?****  tM- 
»•*■.  llaithew  vL  Si, "nr  where  your  treasure  la,  there  will  year 
heart  be  •Jaa."    So  tlwee  peopla  show  by  thanking  God,  what  It  Is  aw 
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A  person  was  talking  to  me  to-day  about  the  priesthood 
of  Augustas."  I  say  to  him :  "  Man,  let  the  thing  alone : 
you  will  spend  much  for  no  purpose."  Bnt  he  replies, 
"  Those  who  drew  np  sgroements  will  write  my  name." 
Do  you  then  stand  by  those  who  read  them,  and  say  to 
such  persons  "It  is  I  whose  name  is  written  there"?  And 
if  you  can  now  be  present  on  all  such  occasions,  what  will 
you  do  when  you  are  dead?  My  name  will  remain.— 
Write  it  on  a  stone,  and  it  will  remain.  Bnt  come,  what 
remembrance  of  you  will  there  be  beyond  Nioopolia? — Bnt 
I  shall  wear  a  crown  of  gold. — If  you  desire  a  crown  at 
all,  take  a  crown  of  roses  and  put  it  on,  for  it  will  be 
more  elegant  in  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1DOOT    BEA50S,  BOW  IT  CONTEMPLATES  ITSELF.1 

Every  art  and  faculty  contemplates  certain  things  especi- 
ally.1    "When  then  it  is  itKelf  of  tlie  same  kind  with  the 
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ployed  about  articulate  speech;*  is  then  the  art  also 
articulate  speech?  By  no  means.  For  this  reason  it 
ia  not  able  to  contemplate  itself.  Now  reason,  for  what 
purpose  ha*  it  been  giTon  by  nature?  For  the  right  nee 
of  appearances.  What  is  it  then  itself?  A  system  (com- 
bination) of  certain  appearances.  So  by  its  tmturo  it  has 
the  faculty  of  contemplating  itaelf  also.  Again,  sound 
sense,  for  tlio  contemplation  of  what  things  docs  it  belong 
to  us?  Good  and  evil,  and  thing*  which  are  neither. 
What  is  it  then  itaelf?  Good.  And  want  of  sense,  what 
ia  it?  Evil.  Do  yon  see  then  that  good  sense  necessarily 
contemplates  both  itself  and  theoppmite?  For  this  reawn 
it  is  the  chief  and  the  first  work  «f  a  philosopher  to  ex- 
amine appearances,  and  to  distinguish  thorn,  and  to  admit 
none  without  examination.  You  see  even  in  the  matter 
of  coin,  in  which  our  interest  appears  to  be  somewhat  con- 
cerned, how  we  have  invented  an  art,  and  how  many 
means  the  aware?  uses  to  try  the  vulne  of  coin,  the  sight 
the  touch,  the  smell,  and  lastly  the  hearing.  He  throwi 
the  coin  (denarirotj  down,  and  observes  the  sonnd,  and  he 
is  nut  content  with  its  sounding  onoe,  but  through  hit 
great  attention  he  becomes  a  mnxician.  In  like  manner, 
where  we  think  that  to  l>e  min'iikeu  and  not  to  bo  mis- 
taken make  a  great  difference,  there  we  apply  great  atten- 
tion ty  discovering  the  things  which  can  deceive.  But 
in  the  matter  of  our  miserable  ruling  faculty,  yawning  and 
aleeping,  we  carelessly  admit  every  appearance,  for  the 
harm  is  not  noticed. 

When  then  yon  would  know  how  careless  yon  are 
with  respect  to  good  and  evil,  and  bow  active  with  re- 
spect to  things  which  are  indifferent*  (neither  g>xd  nor 
evil1),  observe  how  yon  feel  with  respect  to  being  deprived 
of  the  sight  of  the  evos,  and  how  with  respect  to  being 
deceived,  and  you  will  discover  that  yon  are  far  from 
feeling  as  yon  ought  to  do  in  relation  to  good  and  evil 
Bat  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  mnch  preparation, 
and  much  labour  and  study.     Well  then  do  you  expect 

*  fcw  RdiwWghaeaser'i  note. 

*  « We  reeknn  d.<atli  amciijr  tlw  things  which  are  hdifAient  pn- 
dfStrralia),  whkli  ilie  Greeks  name  UhIs^h.  But  I  nasM  ■imtlf- 
Keren!'  the  tliiora  trbJrh  are  n-itli.T  good  not  bad,  as  disease,  pain, 
povtrtj,  tula,  death."— Seneca,  fcp,  as. 
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to  acquire  the  greatest  of  arte  with  mull  labour?  And 
yet  tlio  chief  dootriiiG  of  philosophers  ia  yery  brirf.  If 
you  would  knew,  rend  Zono's*  writing*  and  you  will  mo. 
For  how  fuw  words  it  requires  to  any  thnt  man's  end  (or 
object)  in  to  follow*  tho  gods,  And  thnt.  tho  nntnro  of 
good  is  »  proper  use  of  appearance*,  lint  if  yon  my, 
What  is  C"il,  what  is  appearance,  and  what  is  |<nrcionlnr 
mid  what  in  universal*  imturo?  then  indeed  many  word* 
iii-e  nccw-stiry.  If  then  Kpicnrus  should  come  and  say, 
llint  the  good  must  lw  in  the  body;  in  this  ens©  also  many 
words  liocouie  necosNary,  and  wo  must  bo  taught  what  w 
llio  leading  principle  in  11a,  and  tho  fundamental  and  tho 
sulwt  in'iil  ;  mid  an  it  is  not  probable  that  tho  good  of 
a  snail  is  in  tho  shell,  is  it  probable  thnt  tho  good  of  u 
man  in  in  tlio  body?  But  you  yourself,  Epicurus,  possess 
r-omctliing  better  than  this.  Wliat  is  tltal  in  yon  which 
dclibciiiien,  what  ij  that  which  exnmines  every  thing,  what 
is  that  which  forms  a  judgment  .iliont  tho  body  itself,  that 
it  is  tho  principal  iwirt '!  and  why  do  yon  light  your  lamp 
and  labour  fir  us,  and  write  b.i  many"  books?  is  it  that 
wo  m«y  not  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  who  we  aro,  and 
what  we  are  with  respect  to  you  ?  Thus  the  discussion 
requires  many  words. 


EPICTETUS. 


CHATTER  XXL 

AGAIXar  TBOSK  WHO  WISH   TO   Bt  ADVIHED. 

Wnra  a  man  holds  his  proper  station  in  lifo,  he  does  not 

Spo  after  Ihingit  beyond  it,  Man,  whet  do  yon  wish  to 
ppen  to  yoii  ?  I  am  satisfied  if  I  desire  and  aroid  con- 
formably to  nature,  if  I  employ  movements  towards  and 
from  an  object  as  I  am  by  nature  formed  to  do,  and  pur- 
pom  and  design  and  assent.  Why  then  do  yon  strut 
before  ns  as  if  you  had  awallowod  a  spit  ?  My  wish  has 
always  beeu  that  those  who  meet  me  should  admire  me, 
and  'those  who  follow  me  should  exclaim  0  the  great 
philosopher.  Who  are  they  by  whom  you  wish  to  be 
admired  ?  Are  they  not  those  of  whom  yon  are  used  to 
•ay,  that  they  an  mad?  Well  then  do  yon  wish  to  bo 
admired  by  madmen  ? 


CHAPTER    XXII 

on  nuECOosiTioxa,1 

Ttaf/wxj  dons  are  cuminon  to  all  men,  and  precognition 
is  not  cijiitradicloiy  to  precognition.  For  who  of  us  dees 
not  assume  thnt  Good  is  imcful  and  eligible,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances that  wo  ought  to  follow  and  pursue  it?  And 
1  Pmc-cngnitbm  (FfuXfj+tu)  !■  trantlateil  Praocogmt*  by  John 
Snilli,  Select  lJidmurK-n,  n.  4.  Clcrro  mji  (Tuples,  7):  "  Krlioneni 
api-rllo  inoJ  Gravel  tain  fmtmr,  turn  wpikita  dlcant.  En  eit  lluitn 
>-i  ante  ltpireptn  cujuaquo  formna  cngnitio,  enolotinnis  indigent."  In 
(he  Up  Xttum  Deoruoi  (f.  IGJlresny.:  "Qnno  sat  enim  MM  tutqnod 
cmhu  hnminnm.  ijitod  iwn  liabcat  vine  doctrinA  enlicipatioocn  qnnn- 
■Lub  dmrum,  ijnniu  irt|*-llat  fftkiriiT  Kpieurut?  id  Mt,  sntcetptun 
■aisto  ref  quamlum  iiifnrnuilioncu),  tint  qut  doc  intilligi  quidqnnm 
Hee  iMcri  me  ihtputarl  pnteiL"  Eptounu,  as  Cicero  tart  in  the 
tnUuVinx  diopter  (17),  wiu  tho  Bnt  who  usod  wftkw+a  in  thlt  sense, 
vkirh  Cfecru  anplhi  to  wlwt  ho  rslla  tlie  ingrafted  or  rather  innate 
cuntUnaj  of  the  exlrtcnro  of  god*,  and  the**  cognition*  he  ■unposas 
to  be  onirerwl ;  but  whether  tins  ii  m  or  not,  I  do  not  knew.  Se« 
i.e.1;  Tu.coLi.H;  Ds  Fin.  UL  6,  and  *f*A«>u  ia  It.  8. 6, 
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who  of  us  does  not  a-'sumo  tliat  Justice  is  beautiful  and 
Incoming?  When  then  does  the  contradiction  ariso? 
It  arisen  in  the  adaptation  of  the  piuccogni  lions  to  tho 
particular  cases.  When  one  man  aaya,  lie  has  done  well : 
he  is  a  brave  man,  and  another  says,  "  Not  so ;  lint  ho 
hns  iicteil  foolishly  ;  "  then  the  disputes  ariso  among  mm. 
This  is  tho  dispute  among  the  Jews  and  tho  Syrians  and 
tho  Egyptians  and  tho  lturnans ;  not  whether  holiness1 
should  bo  nrcforrod  to  all  things  and  in  all  cases  should 
be  pnimiea,  but  whether  it  is  holy  to  cat  pig's  flesh  or 
not  holy.  Yon  will  find  this  dispute  also  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achillea;1  for  call  them  forth.  What  do 
you  say,  Agamemnon?  ought  not  that  to  bo  dono  which 
la  proper  and  right?  Certninly.  Well,  what  do  yon  say, 
Achilles?  do  you  not  admit  that  what  is  good  ought  to 
bo  dono?  I  do  most  certainly.  Adapt  your  praccogni- 
tions    then    to    (ho  present  matter.      Hero    Iho  dh-puto 


begins.  Agamemnon  says,  I  ought  not  to  givo  up 
Chryseis  to  her  futhcr.  Achilles  s«)s.  You  ought.  It 
is  certain  that  ono  of  tho  two  makes  a  wrong  adaptation 
of  the  precognition  of  "ought"  or  "duty.  Further, 
Agamemnon  says,  Then  if  I  ought  to  restore  Chryscis, 
it  is  fit  ilint  1  take  liis  prize  from  somo  of  yon.  Achilla* 
"  WggM     'on     then     t;ike     licr    whom    I    lovo" " 
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the  body.  paatJcaaiona,"parcnls,  brothers,  children,  country, 
and  generally,  all  with  whom  wo  live  in  society.  In  what 
then  should  we  place  the  good  ?  To  what  kind  of  things 
(m'tria)  shall  we  adapt  it?  To  tho  thinga  which  are  in 
uur  power '!  Is  nut  health  then  a  good  thing,  mid 
sound  new*  of  limb,  ind  life?  and  are  not  children  and 
parent*  and  country  ?  Who  will  tolerate  you  if  yon  deny 
tbis? 

Let  na  then  tmiivfur  tho  notion  of  good  to  these  things. 
Fa  it  possible  then,  when  a  man  sustains  damage  and 
doe*  not  obtain  good  thince,  that  ho  can  be  happy?  It  ia 
not  possible.     And   can   he   maintain   towards   society  a 


proper  behaviour?  He  can  not.  For  I  am  naturally 
formed  to  look  after  my  own  interest.  If  it  ia  my  in- 
terest to  hare  an  e»tnle  in  l»nd.  it  in  my  interest  nfso  to 
take  it  from  my  neighbour.  If  it  ia  my  inter>  »t  to  lnvo  n 
garment,  it  ia  my  interest  also  to  atoul  it  from  the  bath.' 
This  ia  the  origin  of  wain,  civil  commotions,  tyrannies, 
ronftpintciea.  And  how  ahull  I  be  still  able  to  maintain 
ntv  dirty  toward*  Zens?  for  if  I  sustain  damage  ana  am 
unlucky,  be  takes  no  care  of  me;  and  what  is  he  to  mo 
if  he  cannot  help  me ;  and  further,  what  it  he  to  me  if  he 
,  allows  mo  to  bo  in  the  condition  in  whirh  I  am?  I  u->w 
liegin  to  hate  him.  Why  then  do  we  build  torn  plea,  why 
set  up  statues  to  Zens,  as  well  as  to  evil  daemon*,  such 
as  to  Fever;*  and  how  is  Zt-ua  the  Saviour,  and  how  the 
fiver  of  rain,  and  tho  giver  of  fruits?  And  in  truth  if  wo 
place  the  nature  of  Good  in  any  such  things,  nil  this 
follows. 

What  should  we  do  then?  This  is  the  inquiry  of  tho 
true  philosopher  who  is  in  labour.1  Now  I  do  not  see 
*  TV  lath  vss  a  plare  of  common  rearer,  where  a  thisf  had  the 
njifxrtnnitv  of  rarrrina:  off  a  batlier'a  cloths*.  From  mcn'i  dci™  to 
lave  what  On-v  liave  not  ami  ill  not  choose  lo  labour  for,  ijuriog  tlie 
di-^ler*  of  mciet*,  u  it  U  add  laths  epistle  of  James,  c  ir.,  t.  I,  to 
which  Ha  Carter  rt-fns, 
•DmLII.0,  note  S. 


'  Upton  refers  to  a  passago  In  tlie  Thcaetetn*  fn,  190,  Bteph.), 

a ...  __-i .1...  :.  :.  i.i.    ...    >.     ii (r  whether  6  Jr 

._.  ..  .  _        and  a  falsify,  i 

farthing  iimlDctin  and  trite  t  and  he  nsr*  (p.  1S1}  that  those  who 


where  Soeratc*  woffses  that  it  (•  lit*  art  to  diicurer  whether  a  ruung 
'i  aiinil  is  siring  birth  to  sn  Uol  (an  unreality)  and  a  falsify,  or  to 


s—Tlslewfth  htm  are  its*  women  la  ebfM-Mtlh,  *»  they  ar*  is  labour 
sad  fall  of  trouble  uighU  and  days  ■ 
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what  the  Goot  is  nor  tlio  Bad.  Am  I  not  mad?  Ye*. 
Hut  RU|i]iose  that  I  place  Ihe  good  somewhere  among  tho 
tiling  which  depend  ou  the  will :  nil  will  laugh  at  me. 
There  will  come  somo  greyhead  wearing  many  gold  lings 
on  his  finger*,  and  be  will  stmko  bis  head  and  siy.  Hear, 
my  child.  It  in  right  that  you  should  philosophize;  but 
you  ought  to  have  some  mains  also:  all  ihU  that  you 
wo  doing  is  hilly.  You  learn  the  syllogism  from  philo- 
sophers ;  but  you  know  how  to  act  better  tbmi  philosophers 
do. — Man,  why  then  do  you  blame  mo,  if  I  know?  What 
shall  I  siiy  to  this  slave?  If  I  am  «iient,  ho  will  burst. 
I  must  bpeak  in  this  way :  Excin-o  mo,  03  you  would 
excuse  lovers :  I  am  not  my  own  muster :  I  am  mad. 


CTIAl'TER  XX1IL 

aoaisst  tricuiius, 

llvv.s  Epicurus  perceive*  that  we  are  by  nature  social,  hut 
having  once  placed  our  good  in  tho  huak  '  ho  is  no  longer 
able    to  tux   anything  oiso.       For   on   tho  other    hum!    he 
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trouble  ?  Fur  doca  he  fall  into  trouble  on  account  of  the 
looiiBo  which  is  nurtured  in  the  house?  W hut  does  he  cere 
if  a  little  mouse  in  the  house  makes  lamentation  to  him? 
Bat  Epicurus  knows  that  if  once  a  child  is  bora,  it  is  no 
longer  in  oar  power  not  to  lore  it  nor  oars  about  it.  For 
this  ix-ason,  Epicurus  says,  that  a  man  who  has  any  sense 
aUo  does  not  engage  in  political  matters;  for  he  knows 
what  a  man  must  do  who  is  engaged  in  such  things ;  for 
indeed,  if  you  intend  to  behave  among  men  as  you  would 
among  a  swarm  of  flies,  what  hinders  you  ?  But  Epicurus, 
who  knows  this,  ventures  to  say  that  wo  should  not  bring  up 
children.  But  a  sheep  docs  not  desert  its  own  offspring, 
nor  yet  a  wolf;  and  shall  a  man  desert  his  ohild  ?  What 
do  you  menu?  ihat  wo  should  be  as  silly  as  sheep?  but  not 
even  do  they  desert  their  offspring :  or  as  savage  as  wolves, 
but  not  oven  do  wolves  desert  their  young.  Well,  who 
would  follow  your  advice,  if  he  saw  his  ohild  weeping 
after  falling  on  the  ground  f  For  my  part  I  think  that 
eren  if  your  mother  and  your  father  had  been  told  by  an 
oracle,  that  yon  would  say  what  you  have  said,  they  would 
not  have  oast  yon  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW  WE  SHOULD  STBUOCLE  WITH  Cir.CUHST*NCES. 

It  is  circumstances  (difficulties)  which  show  what  men 
arc.1  Therefore  when  a  difficulty  falls  upon  yon,  re- 
member that  God,  liko  a  trainer  of  wrestlers,  has  matched 
you  with  a  rough  young  man.  For  what  purpose?  yon 
may  say.  Why  that  yon  may  become  an  Olympic  con- 
queror; but  it  is  not  accomplished  without  sweat  In 
my  opinion  no  man  has  had  a  more  profitable  difficulty 
than  you  hare  had,  if  yon  choose  to  make  use  of  it  as  an 
athlete  would  deal  with  a  young  antagonist    We  are  now 

1  60  Orid  «j»,  Trii!,  It.  8, 73 :— 
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Bonding  a  scout  to  Home;*  but  no  man  sends  a  cowardly 
scout,  who,  if  l)o  only  hears  a  noisa  and  boos  a  shadow  any 
where,  comes  running  hack  in  Icrror  and  reports  that  tho 
enemy  in  clone  at  hand,  So  now  if  yon  should  como  and 
full  us,  Fearful  is  tho  stato  of  affairs  at  ltomo,  terrible  ia 
death,  terrible  is  exile;  teniblo  is  caluinuy ;  loniblo  is 
poverty  ;  fly,  my  frionds ;  tho  enemy  is  near — we  shall 
answer,  Bo  gone,  prophesy  for  yourself;  wo  have  com- 
mitted only  one  fault,  that  wo  sent  such  a  scout 

Diogenes,3  who  was  sent  as  a  scout  before  yon,  made  a 
different  report  to  us.  llo  says  that  death  is  no  evil,  for 
neither  is  it  baso:  ho  snys  that  fnmo  (reputation)  is  tho 
noise  of  madmen.  And  what  h:is  this  spy  said  about  pain, 
about  pleasure,  ami  about  poverty  ?  Jlosays  that  to  bo  naked 
is  better  than  any  purple  robe,  and  to  itlccp  on  tho"  bare 
ground  is  (ho  softest  bed";  and  ho  gives  as  a  proof  of  each 
thing  that  ho  affirms  bis  own  courage,  his  tranquillity,  his 
freedom,  and  tho  healthy  appearance  and  compactness  of 
his  body.  There  is  no  enemy  near,  ho  says ;  all  is  peace- 
How  so,  Diogenes?  See,  he  replies,  if  1  urn  struck,  if  I 
hiivo  been  wounded,  if  I  bavo  flod  from  any  man.  This  is 
what  a  scot'1  ought  to  bo.     But  you  come  to  us  and  tell  us 

d  thing  ftficr  another.      "Will  you  not  go  back,  and  yoi 
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tlarc.4  Sec,  I  put  on  tho  anf^inticlavc.  Lay  asiilo  (his 
also,  tho,  1  have  only  my  to-o.  Lay  said*  your  toga, 
gee,  I  hiu  now  linked.  But  yon  still  raise  my  envy.  Take 
then  nil  my  poor  body;  when,  at  a  man's  command,  I 
can  throw  away  my  ])«>r  body,  do  I  still  fear  him? 

But  a  certain  i«r»iti  will  not  leave  to  mo  the  succemion 
lo  his*  estnte.  What  then?  Imu  1  forgotten  tlmt  not  one  of 
these  tilings  was  mine.  How  then  do  we  tall  them  mine? 
Jiwt  a*  we  Ciill  tho  bed  in  the  inn.  If  then  tho  innkeeper 
nt  his  deuth  leaves  you  the  beds ;  all  well ;  Imt  if  he  leaves 
litem  to  another,  ho  will  have  thorn,  and  you  will  seek 
another  bed.  If  then  yon  shall  not  find  one,  you  will 
sleep  on  the  ground:  only  sleep  with  a  gimd  will  and 
more,  and  remember  tliat  ^rapvlin*  linva  their  phut*  IBjOjUT, 
tfan  ri(.||  *nd  Irinpi  mil  I j in-'.',  lw  po  poor  man  fills Ta 
[nrt.Jl)  1  tin  god  y  fiTiinri  as  ana  nf  lhB  Cfigrjis.  KTiiga 
indeed  commence  with  prosperity  :  "  ornament  the  pulace 
with  garlands":  then  about  tho  third  or  foiirih  act  t boy 
call  out,  "Oh  Cithneron,'  why  didst  ihou  receive  me"? 
Slave,  where  are  the  crowns,  where  tho  diadem  ?  'Hie 
guards  help  thee  not  at  all.  When  then  you  approach  any 
<>f  those  persons,  remember  this  that  you  are  approaching 
a  tragedian,  not  the  actor,  bnt  Oedipus  himself.  Dut  you 
«sy,  such  a  man  is  happy  ;  for  he  walks  about  with  many, 
and.  I  nlso  place  myself  with  the  many  and  walk  about 
with  many.  In-  sum  remember  thin :  tho  door  is  open  ;* 
lie  not  nioic  timid  than  little  children,  bnt  as  they  say,  when 
the  thing  does  not  please  them,  "  I  will  play  no  longer," 
m>  do  you,  when  tfaingn  seem  to  you  of  such  a  kind,  My  I 
will  no  longer  play,  and  be  gone ;  but  if  you  stay,  do  not 
complain. 

*  Tlie  gnnncnt  with  the  broad  border,  the  IstlolsTs,  wm  ths  dress 
■■f  i  N-nalnr  ;  tin  gnnncnt  with  tiro  narmw  bordor,  tlie  anguirticlsTe, 
ih  tits  dicta  of  ■  man  of  tlie  equestrian  order.  - 

*  The  Mrlanulion  of  Oedipss  la  ths  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Bopho- 
cks.  t.  1300. 

*  TliU  rucan*  "  von  can  die  when  yon  plcate."  Coup.  1.  o.  9.  The 
power  re*  dying  when  von  ploare  ii  asrood  by  Fllntat  (N.  H.  IL  a  Tl 
the  bnt  thin*  liiat  God  hat  iItoh  to  man  amidst  all  the  n 
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OX  TI1«  SAME. 


Ik  Iheso  tilings  arc  true,  and  if  wo  are  not  silly,  and  are 
not  acting  hypocritically  wJienwo  say  lliat  tho  good  of 
man  is  in  thu  will,  and  tho  evil  too,  and  that  every  thing 
elso  does  nut  eoncuru  us,  why  are  we  still  disturbed,  why  ! 
are  wo  still  afraid  '!  Tho  thiugs  about  which  we  liavo  been  ; 
busied  are  in  no  man's  power:  and  tho  things  which  are  in  j 
the  power  of  o there,  we  caro  not  for.  What  kind  of  trouble  J 
have  we  slill  ?  t 

Hut  give  mo  directions.  Why  should  I  give  yon  direc- 
tions ?  Las  not  Zona  given  you  directions ?  Ilaa  lie  not 
given  to  you  what  is  your  own  free  from  hindrance  and 
free  from  impediment,  and  what  is  not  your  own  ■ob- 
ject to  hindrance  and  impediment?  What  direction*  then, 
what  kind  of  orders  did  you  bring  when  you  came 
from  him?  Keep  by  every  meant  what  ia  your  own;  do 
nut  desire  what  belongs  to  others.  Fidelity  (integrity) 
is  your  own,  virtuous  shame  is  your  own ;  who  then  can 
lake  these  things  from  you  ?  who  olso  than  yourself  will 
hinder  you  from  using  them  ?     But  how  du 


it  fit  to  obraire  then  procepta  from  God,  and  not  to  break 
up  the  play  ?  *    As  long  at  the  play  ia  continued  with  pro- 

Iiricty.  In  tho  Saturnalia  *  a  king  ia  choeen  by  lot,  for  it 
iu  been  tho  custom  to  play  at  tliia  came.  The  kingoom- 
mauda :  Do  you  drink.  Do  you  mix  the  wino,  Do  you  sing. 
Do  yon  go,  Do  you  come.  I  oboy  that  the  game  may  not 
bo  broken  up  through  inc. — But  if  he  aaya,  think  that  you 
are  in  evil  plight :  I  answer,  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  who 
will  compel  mo  to  think  ao  ?  Further,  we  agreed  to  play 
Agamemnon  and  Achillea.  Ho  who  ia  appointed  to  play 
Agamemnon  aaya  to  me,  Go  to  Achillea  and  tear  from  him 
llriecia.     I  go,     lie  aaya,  Come,  and  I  come 

For  m  we  behave  in  the  nutter  of  hypothetical  argu- 
ment*, ao  ought  we  to  do  in  life.  Suppose  it  to  bo 
night.  I  anppoao  that  it  ia  night.  Well  then;  in  it  tiny? 
Ko,  for  I  admitted  tho  hypothesis  that  it  waa  night.     Sup- 

Ctlint  yon  think  that  it  ia  light  ?  Suppose  that  I  do. 
also  think  thut  it  ia  night.  That  ia  not  consistent  with 
tho  hypothesis.  So  in  thia  case  also :  Suppose  that  you 
are  unfortunate.  Well,  anppoao  ao.  Are  you  then  un- 
happy?    Yes.     Well  then  are  you   troubled   with   an 

■re  excrrfietl,  It  Is  in  a  vrry  Imperfect  war-  Bat  those  who  contem- 
plate the  improve  merit  of  tho  human  race,  hope  Umt  all  men,  or  if  not 
all  men.  a  great  number  will  ho  roused  to  tho  exorcise  of  tho  powers 
which  the*  hnve,  and  that  human  life  will  be  made  more  oonfonnnblo 
to  Nature,  that  U,  thai  man  will  use  the  powers  which  he  lim,  and 
will  not  need  odiiea  ami  direction  from  other  men,  who  professing 
thnt  they  ate  wi»o  and  that  Iboy  can  teach,  prove  by  their  Icticliiiig 
ami  often  by  their  example  that  they  arc  uot  wise,  and  aro  incspnblo 
of  teaching. 

This  Is  erinnlly  true  (or  those  who  may  deny  or  doubt  about  tho 
cxUtonce  or  God.  They  cannot  deny  that  man  hns  tho  intellectual 
|nwct*  which  he  doc*  possess;  and  they  are  certainly  not  tho  person* 
who  will  proclaim  their  own  want  of  tlicao  powers.  If  nun  has  them 
and  can  exercise  them,  tho  foot  is  ■nlBcleut ;  and  we  need  not  dispute 
about  tho  source  of  these  powers  which  an  in  man  Naturally,  that  is, 
according  to  the  crm«titut  inn  of  hi*  Xeturo. 

*  Ft*  the  end  of  Hie  preceding  chapter,  Upton  compares  Horace's 
"locidcrs  ludnm"  (Epp,  L  H,  SO).  Compare  also  Kpictotus,  11. 
W,  57. 

1  A  festival  at  Rome  In  December,  a  season  of  Jollity  and  license 
(Lire,  nil.  1 ).  Ompsre  the  p>u*ko  in  Taeitue,  Ann.  xiiL  IS,  In 
which  Nero  is  chosen  by  lot  to  be  king:  and  Poncon,  De  Constant, 
Vapicat.  c.  13,  "  Illi  (pueri)  inter  ipso*  atngistratna  gamut,  at  praetov 
tarn  faaecsqtM  ac  tribunal  ioiitautur."  » 
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unfivonrablo  daemon  (Fortune)?  Yes,  But  think  also 
that  you  wo  in  misery.  This  is  not  consistent  with  tl»o 
hypothesis  ;   and  another  (Zona)  forbids  rno  to  think  so. 

How  long  then  must  wo  obey  each  orders  ?  Ah  long  as  it 
is  profitable ;  and  this  means  as  long  as  I  maintain  that 
which  is  becoming  and  consistent.  Further,  sorao  men  arc 
BOOT  and  of  bud  temper,  and  they  say,  "  I  cannot  sup  with 
this  man  to  be  obliged  to  bear  nim  telling  daily  how  bo 
fought  in  Mysia";  "  I  told  you,  brother,  how  I  ascended  the 
hill ;  then  I  began  to  be  besieged  again."  But  another  say h, 
"  I  prefer  to  get  my  supper  and  to  boar  him  talk  as  much  as 
ho  likes."  And  do  you  compare  tlieso  estimates  (judg- 
ments): only  do  nothing  iu  a  depressed  mood,  nor  as  one 
afflicted,  nor  as  thinking  that  you  ore  in  misery,  for  no  man 
compels  you  to  that. — Hal  it  smoked  in  the  chamber?  If 
the  smoke  is  moderate,  I  will  stay ;  if  it  is  excessive,  I  go 
out:  for  you  must  always  remember  this  and  hold  it  fast, 
that  tho  door  is  open. — Well,  but  you  say  to  mo,  Do  not 
live  in  Nicopolis.  I  will  not  live  there. — Nor  in  Athens. — 
I  will  not  live  in  Athens.— Xor  in  Iiome. — I  will  not  live 
in  Itonie. — Livo  in  Gyarus.' — I  will  live  in  Gyarus,  but 
it  seems  liko  a  great  smoke  to  live  iu  G varus ;  and 
I  depart  to  the  placo  where  no  man  will  hinder  me  from 
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draw*  in  his  head,  I  tell  yon  to  strike  that  port  of  him 
which  ho  guards ;  anil  do  yon  be  assured  that  whatever 
mrt  von  choose  to  guard,  that  part  your  master  will  attack, 
liemeinbcriiig  thin  whom  will  yon  sail  flatter  or  fear? 

Dnt  I  should  like  to  sit  where  the  Senators  tit.' — Do 
yon  ace  that  yon  are  putting  yourself  in  straits,  yon  are 
squeezing  yourself. — Mow  then  shall  I  see  well  in  any 
other  way  in  the  amphitheatre  ?  Man,  do  not  bo  a  apeo- 
lator  at  all ;  ami  yon  will  not  be  squeezed.  Why  do  yon 
give  yourself  trouble?  Or  wait  a  little,  and  wheu  tlie 
spectacle  is  over,  sent  yonrself  in  tho  place  reserved  for  the 
Senators  and  snn  yourself.  For  remember  this  general 
troth,  that  it  it  wo  «-h<i  squeeze  ourselves,  who  put  our- 
selves in  straits ;  that  is  our  opinion*  squeeze  m  and  pnt 
na  in  btniits.  For  what  is  it  to  bo  reviled?  Stand  by  a 
atone  and  revile  it ;  and  what  will  yon  gain  ?  If  then  a 
man  li.tciis  like  a  stone,  what  profit  is  there  1o  the  roviler? 
lint  if  tho  roviler  hnx  an  a  stepping-stono  (or  ladder) 
the  weakness  of  him  who  it  reviled,  then  he  accompli  *hea) 
something. — Strip  him. — What  do  you  mean  by  him  ?" — 
Lay  bold  of  his  garment,  stiip  it  off.  I  have  insulted  you. 
3Iuch  good  m«y  it  do  you. 

This  was  the  practice  of  Socrates  :  this  was  tho  reason 
why  bo  always  had  one  face  But  we  choose  to  practise 
and  study  any  thing  nt'her  than  the  means  by  which  we 
shall  be  unimpeded  and  free.  Yon  say.  Philosopher*  talk 
paradoses.*  But  are  there  no  paradoxes  in  the  other  arts? 
and  what  is  more  paradoxical  than  to  puncture  a  roan's  eye 
in  order  that  be  niiiyseu?  If  any  one  suid  this  to  a  nwn  igno- 
rant of  the  surgical  art.  would  he  not  ridicule  the  spenki r  ? 
Where  is  tire  wonder  then  if  in  phihwopby  also  many  things 
which  are  tiuo  appear  paradoxical  to  the  inexperienced? 


■  fee  Miweijtliai     .    . 

*  Purailnxc*  twtfiUfa;  -  things  contrary  to  opfnlno,"  are  era*. 
tra.ii-J  with  immlnjiii-n  (rviA»y«),  "things  enutiuiv  to  aaioa" 
tiv.  1.  ITU}.  Urm  my*  - Prooemiuin  to  hi*  Famh >!>'■),  tluit  para- 
•Idiii  are  "tnuietlilng  whieli  rs'.nc  surprise  and  oontrailict  ooniniau 
niauljo:"  nn.i  In  ai»ithcr  ]Kacc  I10  aavt  that  the  Itoenim  gave  the 
■■aw  of  "wlniirsMJIa"  lo  the  Slob  parade**.— The  panctare  0* 
the  eye  la  tho  operation  for  cataract. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 


When  a  person  was  leading  hypothetical  arguments, 
EpictetiiM  said,  TliU  also  ia  an  hypothetical  law  tliat  we 
must  accept  what  follows  front  tlio  hypothesis.  But  much 
before  this  law  is  tho  law  of  life-,  (hat  wo  must  act  con- 
formably to  nature.  For  if  in  every  matter  and  circum- 
fctiineowe  wish  to  observe  what,  in  natural,  it  is  plain  that 
in  every  thing  wo  ought  to  tn  ike  it  our  aim  tliat  neither 
that  which  in  consequent  shall  escape  tis,  and  that  we  do 
not  admit  tho  contradictory.  First  then  philosophers 
exercise  u.i  in  theory  '  (contemplation  of  things),  which  is 
easier;  and  then  next  they  lead  us  to  the  more  difficult 
things;  for  in  theory,  there  is  nothing  which  draws  us 
awnv  from  following  what  is  taught ;  out  in  the  matters 
of  lifo.Quany  are  the  things  which  distract  u*£  He  is 
ridiculous  then  who  Kays  that  he  withes  to  begin  with  the 
matters  of  real  life,  for  it  is  not  ortsy  to  begin  with  tho 
mote  difficult  things  ;  and  we  ought  to  employ  this  fact  as 
an  argument  to  those  parents  who  are  vexed  at  their 
children  learning  philosophy :    Am  1  doing  wrong  then 
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my  fiitlicr,  and  do  I  not  know  what  is  suitable  to  ma  anil 
becoming?  If  indeed  this  csn  neither  be  learned  nor 
taught,  why  do  yon  blame  mo?  but  if  it  can  be  taught, 
tench  me;  and  if  yon  can  not,  allow  mo  to  learn  from  those  ' 
who  any  that  thoy  know  how  to  teach.  For  what  do  yon 
think  ?  do  yon  suppose  that  I  voluntarily  full  into  evil 
and  miaa  the  good  ?  I  hopo  that  it  may  not  be  so.  What 
is  then  ilio  canso  of  my  doing  wrong?  Ignorance,  Do 
TfM  not  cIioobo  then  that  I  should  got  rid  of  my  ignornnco  ? 
Who  wiih  over  tfuight  by  anger  tho  art  of  a  pilot  or  musio? 
Do  you  think  then  that  by  means  of  your  anger  I  shall 
learn  tho  art  of  life?  Ho  only  is  allowed  to  spook  in  this 
way  who  lins  shown  snob  an  intention.1  Bnt  if  a  man 
only  intending  to  make  a  display  at  a  banquet  and  to  show 
that  be  ia  acquainted  with  hypothetical  arguments  reads 
them  and  attends  tho  philosophers,  what  other  object  lias 
ho  than  that  soiuo  m»n  of  scnatorian  rank  who  sits  by 
h>m  may  admin  ?  For  there  fat  Homo)  nro  the  really 
great  materials  (opportunities),  and  the  riches  hero  (at 
Xicopolisl  appear  to  be  trifles  there.  This  in  tho  reason 
why  it  isCifncnltfor  a  man  to  ban  astor  of  the  appearances, 
where  the  things  which  disturb  tho  judgment  are  grcaQ 
I  know  a  certain  person  who  complained,  as  be  embraced 
the  knees  of  Epsphroditus,  that  he  had  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times  ten  thousand  denarii 4  remaining.  What 
then  did  Epsphroditus  do  ?  Did  ho  laugh  at  him,  as  wo 
slaves  of  Epnphroditus  did?  No,  bnt  he  cried  out  wilh 
amazement,  ''  Poor  man,  how  then  did  yon  keep  sik-uco, 
how  did  yon  endnre  it?" 

When  Epictetns  had  reproved'  (called)  the  porwm  who 

*  "Bwli  nn  Intention"  sppcsn  to  mean  "iho  Intention  of  learn- 

Ins."    "Tho  *<n  alone  can    my  tbi«    In  hii  ditlirr,  «Ih.ti  Iliu  nm 

«t>lio«  ].l.il.-ni.liT  f»r  the  jnininN  of  living  a  goo. I  lite,  nn<l  not  for 

the  mnnc  of  ill.i.lnj  "— Wolf. 

1  I  lisvc  ColWiil  Fi-hweijrhscnser'i  ra|M>natka  of  iliii  illfllnilt 
|tni-nfff'.  utiil  I  Iwvo  snvptal   liia  emendation  inrtirm,  in  jilare  of 

Iks  M*S.  reading  *■«  tn*. 

'  This  vi*  a  forgo  una.  Ho  I*  ipcnklng  of  dnvhnise.  or  of  (he 
Daman  tqutralcitl*  Jcnuril.  In  Roman  Ungnsge  tho  rnnoont  would 
be  bricay  expressed  Ly  ■  sengfc*  ecntcna  aiillla  11  A, -  or  i1»ih>  by 


See  fiehwslirhatDMi'i  note  i  and  all  his  notes  • 
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was  refilling  the  hypothetical  arguments,  and  tho  teacher 
who  hail  suggested  the  rending  was  laughing  at  the  reader, 
Epictctus  siiiil  to  the  teacher,  "You  are  laughing  at  ycur- 
BGlf:  you  did  not  prepare  the  young  man  nor  did  you 
uncertain  whether  he  vuiUd  to  understand  these  matter*  i 
but  perhaps,  yon  are  only  employing  him  as  a  reader." 
Well  then  said  Epictctus,  if  a  man  has  not  ability 
enough  to  understand  a  complex  (syllogism),  do  we  trust 
him  in  giving  praise,  do  we  trust  him  in  giving  blame, 
do  wo  allow  that  ho  is  ablo  to  form  a  judgment  about  good 
or  bad  ?  and  if  such  a  man  blames  any  one,  docs  tho  man 
caro  for  tho  bhimo?  and  if  he  praises  any  one,  is  tho  roan 
elated,  when  in  such  small  matters  as  an  hypothetical 
syllogism  he  who  praises  cannot  see  what  is  consequent 
on  tho  hypothesis  ? 

This  then  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy,*  a  man's  per- 
cept iou  of  tho  state  of  his  ruling  faculty;  for  when  a  man 
[mows  that  it  is  weak,  then  ho  will  noTemploy  it  on  things 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  But  at  present,  if  men  cannot 
swallow  even  a  morsel,  they  buy  whole  volumes  and 
attempt  to  devour  them  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they 
vomit  them  up  or  suffer  indigestion:  and  then  come 
griping*,  doflnxes,  and  fevers.'  Such  mon  ought'  to  oon- 
' '      what  their  ability  is.    In  theory  it  if 
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AmcAiiAJEcw  are  to  us  in  four  ways:  for  cither  thing* 
appear  aa  they  are;  or  they  are  not.  and  do  not  even 
appear  to  be ;  or  they  are,  and  do  not  appear  to  bo ;  or 
they  iiro  not,  and  yet  appear  to  be.  Further,  in  nil  those 
eases  to  form  a  right  judgment  (to  hit  the  mark)  ia  the 
office  of  an  educated  man.  lint  whatever  it  ia  that  annoys 
(trouble*)  no,  to  that  we  ought  to  apply  a  remedy.  If  tfio 
sophisms  of  Pynho1  and  of  the  Acadcmica  are  what  annoys 
(troubles),  we  must  npply  the  remedy  to  them.  If  it  is 
the  persuasion  of  appearances,  by  which  some  tilings 
appear  to  be  good,  when  they  are  not  good,  let  ns  seek  a 
remedy  for  tins.  If  it  ia  habit  which  annoys  us,  wo  must 
try  to  seek  aid  against  habit.  What  aid  then  can  wo  find 
against  habit?  The  contrary  habit.  Yon  liear  tho  iguo- 
niiiT  *ny:  "  That  unfortunate  person  is  dead:  his  father  and 
mother  are  ovcr|>nwered  with  aorrow  ;  *  he  wni  out  off  by 
an  untimely  death  and  in  a  foreign  hind."  Hear  the  con- 
trary way  of  speaking :  Tear  yon  i-self  froiu  theae  ennres- 
m.>ii*:  oppiMo  to  une  hiibit  tho  contrary  hnbit;  to  sophistry 
ojij*  so  re  ion.  and  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  reason  ; 
against  persuasive  (deceitful)  appearances  wo  ought  lohavo 
manifest  pined  ignitions  (wpoXipJitn),  cleared  of  all  impurities 
and  ready  to  hand. 

When  dentil  appears  an  evil,  we  ought  to  have  this  rule 
in  readiness,  thut  it  ia  fit  to  avoid  evil  things,  and  thut 

1  rmhn  wni  a  ni.tivs  of  Kilt,  In  llie  Pelcipnnncsus.  He  Is  aid  to 
Iistc  nre>4ii]*nieJ  Alcisndvr  Ilia  threat  in'  Ills  Asiatic  «f«ilitinn 
<Dt"Zi-w.l»citin..  ix.  til).  Tlie  time  »T  Ills  birth  is  not  ktateJ.  but 
It  1>  *-.i.l  th.t  li-  liuil  t»  ill-  rCl-  of  ninelr. 

fee  Lcrim  fix  Isrinm.  1871.  Iseture  II.,  On  lbs  Prrrhoniaa 
Ellin;  Lcrtnn-  III.,  tin  ilir  gnmrii of  Seeptidim. 

'  krixrr*  ilm-a  n-4  mean  Hint  the  fslher  Is  desd,  and  that  tha 
ssntkrf  i*  dc«l.  TJut  tun-ire  and  lami-nt.  Cmnuaru  Karlpidaa, 
Akvsus,  r.  sa : 

kmXtptrtm  wirrti,  at  miVi.  par*. 
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death  is  a  necessary  thing.  For  what  shall  I  do,  and 
where  shall  I  escapo  it?  Suppose  that  I  am  not  Snrpedon,* 
the  son  cf  Zeus,  nur  abla  to  speak  in  this  noblo  way :  I 
wilt  go  and  I  am  resolved  cither  to  behave  bravely 
myisctf  or  to  give  to  another  the  opportunity  of  doing  no; 
if  I  cannot  succeed  in  doing  any  tiling  myself,  I  will  not 
grudgo  another  the  doing  of  something  noble. — Suppo-w 
that  it  is  above  onr  power  to  act  thus;  is  it  not  in  our 
power  to  reason  thus?  Toll  me  where  I  oan  escape  death : 
discover  for  me  the  country,  show  me  the  men  to  whom  I 
mug*  go,  whom  death  docs  not  visit.  Discover  to  me  a 
charm  against  death.  If  I  have  not  one,  what  do  yon  wish 
me  to  do?  I  cannot  escape  from  death.  Shnll  I  not  escape 
from  the  fear  of  death,  hut  shall  I  die  lamenting  and 
trembling?  For  the  origin  of  perturbation  is  this,  to 
«ish  Tor  something,  and  that  this  should  not  happen. 
Therefore  if  I  am  able  to  change  externals  according  to 
my  wish,  I  change  them ;  hut  if  I  can  not,  I  am  ready  to 
■ar  out  the  eyes  of  him  who  hinders  mo.  For  the  nature 
f  man  is  not  to  endure  to  bo  deprived  of  the  good,  and 
ot  to  endure  the  fulling  into  the  evil.  11  ion  at  last,  when 
am  neither  able  to  change  circumstances  nor  to  tear  out 
b  of  him  wliohindei-s  me,  I  sit  d<iwn  ami  groan,  and 


interests.  With  what  evidence  then  am  I  satisfied?  With 
that  which  belongs  to  the  matter  in  hand.1  How  indeed 
perception  is  effected,  whether  through  the  whole  body  or 
any  part,  poi-haps  I  cannot  explain :  for  both  opinions  per- 
plex me.  lint  that  yon  and  I  are  not  the  same,  I  know 
with  perfect  certainty.  How  do  yon  know  it  ?  When  I 
intend  to  swallow  any  thing,  I  never  carry  it  to  yonr  month, 
lint  to  my  own.  When  I  intend  to  take  broad,  I  never  lay 
hold  of  a  broom,  bat  I  always  go  to  the  bread  as  to  a 
mark.*  And  yon  yonrsolvos  (the  FyrrhonUta),  who  take  ' 
away  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  do  yon  act  otherwise  ? 
Who  among  yon,  when  he  intended  to  enter  a  bath,  ever 
went  into  a  mill  7 

What  then  ?  Ought  wo  not  with  all  onr  power  to  bold  to 
this  also,  the  maintaining  of  general  opinion/  and  fortify- 
ing  ourselves  agtinst  the  arguments  which  are  directed 
against  it?  Who  denies  that  we  ought  to  do  this?  Well, 
he  should  do  it  who  is  able,  who  has  leisure  for  it ;  but  as 
to  him  who  trembles  and  is  perturbed  and  is  inwardly 
broken  in  heart  (spirit),  ho  must  employ  his  time  better 
on  something  else. 

'  "The  chief  question  which  im  debate)  between  (lie  Pvrrhoniiti 
and  the  Academies  nn  one  ride,  and  tlio  Stole*  on  the  other,  wm  this, 
whether  there  i«  ■  criterion  of  truth ;  and  in  the  first  place,  the  qocs- 


intjof 

wefffaw 


Ihwc  thing*  which  are  perceived  by  the  mm 

The  strength  of  the  Btoio  system  use  that  "It  furnishes  »  ground- 
work of  common  seme,  and  the  universal  buliof  of  mankind,  on  which 
to  found  laBkient  eertitnile  for  the  requirement*  of  life  i  on  the  other 
hand,  the  real  <[ notion  of  knowledge,  fn  the  phlloaophtos]  sense  of  the 
word,  wu*  abandoned.''    Levin's  Six  Lecture*,  p.  TO, 

*  in  ••*>  iws,  Kahweigbaetuor'i    emendation   In  pises    of   at 

'  For  the  word  suvtfnar,  which  occur*  in  s.  HO,  8chweujbseussr 
■ssjossts  •***•-«' hero,  sad  tnuudstas  it  ^"vsruss."  See  hi*  notes 
on  this  cusiitrr,  a  19  ud  s.  10, 
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What  is  the  cause  of  assenting  to  any  thing?  The  fact 
that  it  appears  to  bo  true.  It  is  not  possible  then  to 
assent  to  that  which  appears  not  to  be  true.  Why? 
Because  this  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  to  incline 
to  the  tine,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  false,  and  in  matters 
uncertain  to  withhold  assent.  What  is  the  proof  of  this? 
Imagine  (persuade  yourself;,  if  you  can,  that  it  is  now 
night.  It  in  not  possible.  Take  away  your  persuasion  that 
it  is  day.  It  is  not  possible.  Persuade  yourself  or  take 
away  your  persuasion  that  the  stars  are  even  in  number.* 
It  w  impossible.  When  then  any  man  assents  to  that 
which  is  false,  be  assured  that  ho  did  not  intend  to  assent 
to  it  aa  false,  for  every  soul  is  unwillingly  deprived  of  the 
truth,  as  Plato  says ;  but  the  falsity  seemed  to  him  to  be 
true.  Well,  in  acts  what  have  we  of  the  like  kind  as  we 
hare  here  truth  or  falsehood  ?  We  hare  the  fit  and  the 
not  fit  (duty  and  not  duty),  the  profitable  and  the  unprofit- 
able, that  which  is  suitable  to  a  person  and  that  wbieh  in 


,* 


.    *i 
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that  which  appears  to  herself  (her  opinion)  ?  Nothing 
else.  Why  then  are  yon  angry  with  the  unhappy 
woman  that  she  has  been  bewildered  abont  the  most  im- 
portant things,  and  is  become  a  viper  instead  of  a  bnman 
creature?  And  why  not,  if  it  is  possible,  rather  pity,  as 
we  pity  the  blind  and  the  lame,  so  those  who  are  blinded 
and  maimed  in  the  faculties  which  are  supreme? 

Whoever  then  clearly  remembers  this,  that  to  man  the 

measure  of  every_act  is  the  appearance  (the  opinion), — 

whether  the  thing  appears  good  or  bad :  if  good,  he  is  free 

from  blame :  if  rod,  himself  suffers  the  penalty,  for  it  is 

A  impossible  that  he  who  i*  deceived  can  be  one  person,  and 

'">  he  who  suffers  another  person — whoever  remembers  this 

\  will  not  be  angry  with  any  man,  will  not  be  vexed  at  any 

>  man,  will  not  revile  or  blame  any  man,  nor  hate  nor 

quarrel  with  any  man. 

So  then  all  these  great  and  dreadful  deeds  have  this 
origin,  in  the  appearance  (opinion)  ?  Yes,  this  origin  and 
no  other.  The  Iliad  is  nothing  else  than  appearance  and 
the  use  of  appearances.  It  appeared  4  to  Alexander  to  carry 
off  the  wife  of  Menelans  :  it  appeared  to  Helene  to  follow 
him.  If  then  it  had  appeared  to  Menelaus  to  feel  that  it 
I  was  a  gain  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  wife,  what  would  have 

*  happened?    Not    only  would  the  Iliad  have  been  lost, 

but  the  Odyssey  also.  On  so  small  a  matter  then  did 
such  great  tilings  depend  ?  But  what  do  you  mean  by  such 
great  things?  Wars  and  civil  oommotions,  and  the  de- 
struction of  many  men  and  cities.  And  what  great  matter 
is  this?  Is  it  nothing? — But  what  great  matter  is  the 
death  of  many  oxen,  and  many  sheep,  and  many  nests  of 
swallows  or  storks  being  burnt  or  destroyed  ?  Are  there 
things  then  like  those?  Very  like.  Bodies  of  men  are 
destroyed,  and  the  bodies  of  oxen  and  sheep ;  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  are  burnt,  and  the  nests  of  storks.  What  is 
there  in  this  great  or  dreadful  ?  Or  show  me  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  man's  house  and  a  stork's  nest,  as  far 


•  This  ii  the  literal  version.  It  does  not  mean  M  that  it  appeared 
right,*9  aa  Mrs.  Garter  tiantlatcf  it  Alexander  never  thought  whether 
St  was  right  or  wrong.  AH  that  appeared  to  him  waa  the  possessing 
of  Helene,  and  he  need  the  means  far  getting  possession  of  her,  aa  a 
dag  who  spies  and  pursues  some  wild  animal. 
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ns  each  is  a  dwelling;  except  that  nun  builds  hit  little 
houses  of  beams  and  tiles  and  bricks,  and  the  stork  builds 
them  of  slicks  and  mud.  Are  a  stork  and  a  man  then 
like  things  ?  What  say  yon  ? — In  body  they  are  vary  much 
alike. 

Does  a  man  then  differ  in  no  respect  from  a  stork? 
Don't  suppose  that  I  say  so;  but  there  is  no  different*)  in 
these  matters  (whioh  I  have  mentioned).  In  what  then 
is  the  difference?  Sock  and  yon  will  find  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  another  matter.  See  whether  it  is  not  in  a 
man  the  understanding  of  what  he  does,  see  if  it  is  not  in 
social  community,  in  fidelity,  in  modesty,  in  stead  fastness, 
in  intelligence.  Where  then  is  the  great  good  sad  evil  in 
men?  It  is  whore  the  difference  is.  If  the  difference  is 
preserved  and  remains  fenced  round,  and  neither  modesty 
is  destroyed,  nor  fidelity,  nor  intelligence,  then  the  man 
also  is  preserved  ;  but  if  any  of  these  things  is  destroyed 
and  stormed  like  a  city,  then  the  man  too  perishes; 
and  in  this  consist  the  great  things.  Alexander,  yon 
say,  sustained  great  damage  then  when  the  Hellenes 
invaded  and  when  they  ravaged  Troy,  and  when  bis 
brothers  perished.     By  no  means  :  for  no  man  is  damaged 


judge  of  weights,  we  do  not  judge  by  guess :  where  we 
intend  to  judge  of  straight  end  crooked,  we  do  not  judge 
by  gnats.  In  all  case*  where  it  is  our  interest  to  enow 
what  is  true  in  any  matter,  never  will  any  man  among  na 
do  anything  by  guess.  But  in  things  which  depend  on 
the  first  and  on  the  only  cause  of  doing  right  or  wrong,  of 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  of  being  unfortunate  or  for- 
tunate, there  only  we  are  inconsiderate  and  rash.  Then' 
is  then  nothing  like  scales  (balanoe),  nothing  like  ft  rule : 
but  some  appearance  is  presented,  and  straightway  I  act 
according  to  it  Must  I  then  suppose  that  I  am  superior  to 
Achilles  or  Agamemnon,  so  that  they  by  following  appear- 
ances do  and  suffer  so  many  evils:  and  shall  not  the 
appearance  be  sufficient  for  me  ?* — And  what  tragedy  has 
any  other  beginning  ?  The  Atreua  of  Euripides,  what  is 
it?  An  appearance.*  The  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  what  is 
it?  An  appearance.  The  Phoenix?  An  appearance. 
The  Hippotytus?  An  appearance.  What  kind  of  ft  man 
then  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  who  pays  no  regard  to  this 
matter  ?  And  what  is  the  name  of  those  who  follow  every 
appearance?  They  are  called  madmen.  Do  we  then  sot 
at  all  differently? 

1  Srhweighsenscr  propose*  to  erase  ><*  from  tbs  test,  but  it  Is,  I 
sappnas.  in  sll  the  3ISS. :  aud  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  passage  with- 
out «n.ing  tiie  t-h- 

*  The  exprati'm  t*  faiW»f**r  often  ocean  in  this  chapter,  sod  it  is 
■onetimes  ttsu-lntcd  by  the  Lotiu  "neiiteniis"  or  "opinio":  snd  so  it 
our  bo,  and  I  Iists  translated  it  by  "opinion.™  But  Eptrteta*  mi 
(..  SO)  sua  tI  ipirti.  «al  ii»vi  »*.-  t»  *ar» :  which  mesas  that  there 
wss  so  eppeamucc,  which  was  followed  by  the  set  The  word  gene- 
isUt  used  by  Lpiitetn*  is  fauratfla,  which  occurs  very  often.  In  the 
Eaohciridion  (i.  9)  there  Is  some  different  between  amrii  snd  rs 
•ursam,  fat  they  are  eontrsited :  r»  firfarw  is  the  pbenontsaon, 
the  bate  appearance :  famwla  in  this  pssssfs  nay  be  the  menial  stats 
bJUMunit  on  the  **ir*.>»r ;  or  ss  Diogenes  Laertias  says,  wavrarfs 
sen  T**w*il  ir  i*xi- 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  CONSTANCY    (OK   FIRHXESS). 

The  being ' '  (nature)  of  the  Good  is  ft  certain  Will ;  the 
being  of  tho  Bail  is  a  certain  kind  of  Will.  Whnt  thro 
are  externals?  Materials  for  the  Will,  about  which  the 
will  being  onvoreant  "hall  obiain  its  own  good  or  evil. 
How  shall  it  obtain  the  good.  If  it  does  not  admin* 
(overvalue)  tho  materials;  for  the  opinions  about  the 
material*,  if  the  opinions  are  right,  make  the  will  good: 
but  perverse  and  distorted  opinions  make  tho  will  bad. 
God  lias  fixed  this  law,  and  says,  "  If  yon  would  have  any 
thing  good,  receive  it  from  yourself."  Yon  say,  No,  bnt 
I  will  have  it  from  another. — Do  not  so :  hut  receive  it 
from  yourself,  Thciefoie  when  tlie  tyrant  threatens  and 
calls  me,  I  any.  Whom  do  you  threaten  ?  If  he  soya, 
I  will  put  you  in  chains,  I  say.  Yon  threaten  my 
hands  and  my  fret.  If  he  nays,  I  will  cot  otF  your 
head,  I  reply.  You  threaten  my  head.  If  he  says,  I 
will  throw  yon  into  prison,  I  say,  Yon  threaten  the 
whole  of  this  poor  body.  If  he  threatens  mo  with 
banishment,  I   sny  the  Mime,      l'oun  he  ilien  not  threaten 
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muter  of  things  which  are  not  in  my  power?  And  what 
are  theea  thing*  to  me  ? 

Do  yon  philosophers  then  teach  ub  to  despise  kings? 
I  hope  not  Who  among  a*  teaches  to  claim  against  them 
the  power  over  things  which  they  possess?  Take  my 
poor  body,  take  my  property,  take  my  reputation,  take 
those  who  are  about  mo.  If  I  advise  any  persona  to  claim 
these  things,  they  may  truly  accuse  me. — Yes,  but  I  intend 
to  command  your  opinions  also. — And  who  has  given  yon 
this  power  ?  How  can  yon  conquer  the  opinion  of  another 
man?  By  applying  terror  to  it,  he  replies,  I  will  conquer 
it  Do  yon  not  know  that  opinion  conquers  itself,*  and  is 
not  conquered  by  another  ?  But  nothing  else  can  conquer 
Will  except  the  Will  itself.  For  this  reason  too  the  law 
of  God  is  most  powerful  and  most  just,  which  is  this :  Let 
the  stronger  always  be  superior  to  the  weaker.  Ten  are 
stronger  than  one.  For  what?  For  patting  in  chains, 
for  killing,  for  dragging  whither  they  choose,  for  taking 
away  wfaut  a  man  has.  The  ten  therefore  conquer  the  one 
in  this  in  which  they  are  stronger.  In  wbat  tben  are  the 
ten  weaker  ?  If  the  one  possesses  right  opinions  and  the 
others  do  not.  Well  then,  can  the  ten  conquer  in  this 
matter?  H»w  is  it  possible?  If  we  were  placed  in  the 
scales,  most  not  the  heavier  draw  down  the  scale  in  which 
it  is. 

How  strange  then  that  Socrates  should  have  been  so 
treated  by  the  Athenians.  Slave,  why  do  yon  say  Socrates? 
Speak  of"  the  thing  as  it  is :  how  strange  that  the  poor 
body  of  Socrates  should  have  been  carried  off  and  dragged 
to  prison  by  stronger  men,  and  that  any  one  should  hare 
given  hemlock  to  the  poor  body  of  Socrates,  and  that  it 
should  breathe  out  the  life.  Do  these  things  seem  strango, 
do  they  seem  unjust,  do  yon  on  account  of  these  things 
blame  God  ?  Had  Socrates  then  no  equivalent  for  these 
things?  Where  then  for  him  waa  the  nature  of  good? 
Whom  shall  we  listen  to,  y»n  or  him?  And  what  does 
Socrates  say  ?    Anytus  and  Uelitns*  can  kill  me,  bat  they 

'  Tblt  U  expUtntd  by  what  foiloiri.  Opinion  doss  not  wall?  eon- 
qarr  iudf;  bet  one  opinion  oan  ooaqner  another,  and  nothing  slsa  can. 


cannot  hurt  me:  and  further,  he  wye,  "If  it  so  pleases 
God,  so  let  it  bo." 

But  show  me  that  he  who  has  the  inferior  principle* 
oveqiowL-jh  him  who  is  superior  in  principle!.  Yon  will 
never  show  this,  nor  come  near  showing  it;  for  this  is  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  God  that  the  superior  shall  always 
overpower  tbo  inferior.  In  what?  In  that  in  which  it  u 
superior.  One  body  is  stronger  than  another :  many  are 
stronger  tban  one :  the  thief  is  stronger  than  he  who  ia 
noLu  thief.  This  is  the  leaaon  why  I  also  lost  my  lamp,* 
because  in  wakefulness  the  thief  was  superior  to  me.  But 
the  nun  bought  the  lamp  at  this  price:  for  a  lamp  he 
became  a  thief,  a  faithless  fellow,  and  like  a  wild  beast. 
This  seemed  to  him  a  good  bargain.  Be  it  so.  But  a 
mini  has  seized  me  by  the  cloak,  and  is  drawing  me  to  the 

Eublio  place :  then  others  bawl  out,  Philosopher,  what 
as  been  the  use  of  your  opinions?  see  you  are  dragged 
to  prison,  you  are  going  to  be  beheaded.  And  what 
system  of  philosophy  (fWyuyiji')  could  I  have  made  so 
that,  if  a  stronger  man  should  have  laid  hold  of  my  olook, 
I  should  not  be  dragged  off;  that  if  ten  men  should  have 
laid  hold  of  me  ana  cast  me  into  prison,  I  should  not  be 
cast  in?     Have   I  learned  nothing  cb-o   thon?    I  have 
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yon  welL*  Only  we  mnit  not  do  it  inconsiderately,  nor 
weakly,  nor  for  any  slight  reason  ;  for,  on  the  other  hand, 
God  does  not  with  it  to  be  done,  and  he  hue  need  of  such 
a  world  and  such  inhabitants  in  it,'  But  if  he  sounds 
the  Mgnal  for  retreat,  aa  he  did  to  Socrates,  we  must  obey 
him  who  gives  the  signal,  aa  if  he  were  a  general." 

Well  then,  ought  we  to  any  snoh  things  to  the  many  ? 
Why  should  wo  ?  la  it  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  per- 
suaded himself?  When  children  oome  clapping  their 
hands  and  crying  ont,  "To-day  is  the  good  Saturnalia,"" 
do  we  soy,  "The  Saturnalia  are  not  good"?  By  no 
means,  but  we  clap  our  hands  also.  Do  yon  also  then, 
when  you  sre  not  able  to  moke  a  man  change  his  mind, 
be  assured  that  he  is  a  child,  and  clap  your  hands  with 
him ;  and  if  you  do  not  choose  **  to  do  this,  keep  silent. 

A  man  must  keep  'his  in  mind  ;  and  when  he  is  called 
to  any  such  difficulty,  he  should  know  that  the  time  is 
come  for  showing  if  he  has  been  interacted.  For  he  who 
is  come  into  a  difficulty  is  like  a  younu;  man  from  a  school 
who  has  practised  the  resolution  of  syll  >gisms ;  and  if  any 
person  proposes  to  him  an  easy  syllogism,  he  says,  rather 
propose  to  me  a  syllogism  which  is  skilfully  complicated 
that  I  may  exercise  myself  on  it.  Even  athletes  are  dis- 
satisfied with  slight  young  men,  and  say,  "  He  cannot  lift 
me." — "  This  is  a  youth  of  noble  disposition."  lI  [Von  do 
not  so] ;  but  when  the  time  of  trial  is  conic  one  of  yon 
most  weep  and  say,  "  I  wish  that  I  had  learned  more.  A 
little  more  of  what  ?  If  you  did  not  learn  these  things  in 
order  to  show  them  in  practice,  why  did  you  learn  them  ? 

•  gee  i.  9.  20. 

•  **¥  i.  6.  18. 
■  condemned  by  the  Athenians  to  die,  and  he  Ms 


Comi«re  Eplet.  L  0, 10. 

"  gee  1. «,  8. 

■*  Brad  h'Ajt  iniles-l  M  tikf.    Bee  Schwelghsenser'i  note. 

u  *Ve  Soli  weigh  aouht'i  note.    This  appean  to  be  the  remark  of 
Epktetm.     If  It  is  an,   what  filknu  la  not  clear.    "' 
explains  It,  -Bat  moat  of  jm  ast  otherwise." 
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I  think  thai  there  is  some  one  among  yon  who  are  sitting 
here,  who  is  (suffering  like  a  woman  in  labour,  and  say- 
ing, "  Oh,  that  such  a  difficulty  does  not  present  itself  to 
me  as  that  which  has  come  to  this  man ;  on,  that  I  should 
be  wasting  my  life  in  a  oorner,  when  I  might  be  crowned 
at  Olymnia.  When  will  any  one  announce  to  me  such  a 
contest?  Such  ought  to  be  the  disposition  of  all  of  too. 
Even  among  the  gladiators  of  Caeaar  (the  Emperor)  there 
are  some  who  complain  grievoualy  that  they  are  not 
brought  forward  and  matched,  and  they  offer  up  prayers 
to  God  and  address  themselves  to  their  superintendents 
in  treating  that  they  may  fight14  And  will  no  one  among 
you'sho  w  himself  such  ?  I  would  willingly  take  a  voyage 
[to  Home]  for  this  purpose  and  see  what  my  athlete  is 
doing,  how  ho  is  studying  his  subject1* — -I  do  not 
choose  such  a  subject,  he  says.  Why,  is  it  in  your 
power  to  take  what  subject  you  choose?  There  has  been 
given  to  you  such  a  body  as  you  have,  such  parents,  such 
brethren,  such  a  country,  such  a  place  in  your  country : 
— thon  you  •  oome  to  me  and  say,  Change  my  subject 
Have  you  not  abilities  which  enable  you  to  manage  the 
subject  which  has  been  given  to  you  ?  [You  ought  to  say] : 
It  18  your  business  to  propose;  it  is  mine  to  exercise 
myself  well  However,  you  do  not  »<ay  so,  but  you  say, 
Do  not  propose  to  me  such  a  tropic,19  but  such  [as  I  would 

14  The  Roman  emperors  kept  gladiators  for  their  own  amusement 
and  that  of  tho  people  (Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  ii.  16).  8eneea  aaya  (  De 
Provid.  c.  4),  "  I  hnvo  heard  a  mirmillo  (a  kiwi  of  gladiator)  in  the 
time  of  C.  Caesar  (Caligula)  complaining  of  the  rarity  of  gladiatorial 
exhibitions:  "  What  a  glorious  period  of  life  is  wasting.**  "Virtue," 
says  Seneca,  u  is  eager  after  dangers ;  and  it  considers  only  what  it 
seeks,  not  what  it  may  suffer." — tpton. 

"  The  word  is  Hypothesis  (£***)«#»),  which  in  this  passage  means 
"matter  to  work  on,  "material/  "subject,"  as  in  it  A,  11,  where  it 
means  the  "  business  of  the  pilot"  In  i.  7  hypothesis  has  the  sense 
of  a  proposition  supposed  for  tlie  present  to  bo  true,  and  used  as  the 
foundation  of  an  argument. 

"  Tropic  (rsavursr),  a  logical  term  used  by  8toics,  which  8ehw*ig» 
hacuser  translates  Mpropo»itio  eonneia  in  syllogismo  hypothetioo." 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this.  You  do  not  like  the  work  which 
is  set  before  you :  as  we  say,  you  are  not  content  M  to  do  your  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  cull  you."  Mow 
this  is  as  foolUh,  wty*  Wolf,  as  for  a  man  in  any  discussion  to  require 
that  his  adversary  should  raise  no  objection  except  such  as  may 
the  man's  own  case. 


: 
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choose]:  do  not  urge  against  me  inch  an  objection,  but 
such  [as  1  would  cboOMe}."  Then  will  be  *  time  perhaps 
when  tnigio  actors  will  suppose  that  they  are  [only]  masks 
end  buskins  end  the  long  cloak.11  I  say,  thexe  things, 
man,  ere  your  material*  and  subject.  Utter  something 
that  we  may  know  whether  yon  are  a  tragic  actor  or  a 
buffoon ;  for  both  of  yon  hare  all  the  net  in  common.  If 
any  one  then  should  take  away  the  tragie  actor's  buskins 
and  hie  mask,  end  introduce  him  on  the  stage  ee  e 
phantom,  ia  the  tragic  actor  lost,  or  does  he  still  remain  ? 
If  lie  has  voice,  be  etill  remains. 

An  example  of  another  kind,  "  Assume  the  governor- 
ship of  a  province."  I  assume  it,  and  when  I  have  assumed 
it,  I  ehow  how  an  inatruoted  man  behaves.  "  Lay  aside  the 
Uticlavo  (the  mark  of  senatorial  rank),  and  clothing  your- 
self in  rags,  oome  forward  in  this  character."  What  then 
have  I  not  the  power  of  displaying  a  good  voice  (that  is, 
of  doing  something  that  I  ought  to  do)?  How  then  do 
yon  now  appear  (on  the  stage  of  life)  ?  As  a  witness  sum- 
moned by  God.  "  Come  forward,"  yon,  and  bear  testimony 
for  me,  for  you  era  worthy  to  be  brought  forward  as  a 
witness  by  me:  is  any  thing  external  to  the  will  good  or 
bad?  do  I  hurt  any  man?  have  I  made  every  man's 
interest  dependent  on  any  man  except  himself?  What 
testimony  do  you  give  for  God?" — I  am  in  a  wretched 
condition,  Maxtor  '*  (Lord),  and  I  am  unfortunate ;  no  man 

"  Therr  will  be  e  tine  vlieo  Tragie  acton  (hall  not  know  whst 
their  btuincw  i*.  but  *  ill  think  tbat  It  I*  all  snow.  So,  air*  Wolf, 
ptiiloaoplien  till  be  only  beard  and  cloak,  and  will  not  abow  by 
their  lire  and  moral*  what  th.-y  really  an ;  or  the;  will  be  liko  Talis 
Bonk*,  who  only  wear  the  evwl,  and  do  not  allow  a  life  of  piety  and 
sanctity. 

"  GuJ  i*  introduced  a*  ipeaklng. — Schwelghteueer. 

"  The  wnrd  I*  k>*ui,  the  name  by  which  a  alave  in  Epleretua 
addrcne*  hi*  muter  (ilorainaa),  a  phyaieian  1*  addrcaaed  by  his 
patient  and  in  other  co*e*  alao  it  i*  ased.  It  i*  alio  need  by  toe 
Ennrdliti.  The*  apeak  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Mutt  L  M); 
and  Jean*  It  addreaaed  by  the  aaine  term  (Watt.  rlil.  2\  Lord  or 

Mr*.  Carter  ha*  the  following  note :  "  It  haw  been  observed  that 

thknaannerofeipreniooitnot  to  bo  met  with  in  the  Heathen  author* 
■store  Chriitianity,  an-1  therefore  it  it  CM  lnrtanc*  of  Boripturo  laa- 


aaaors  Chrbtianity,  an-1  U 

■aut  coming  early  Into  « 

Bat  the  «.<d  («*>«)  H 
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■  cares  for  me,  no  man  give*  me  anything;  all  blame  me,  all 
speak  ill  of  me. — Is  tliis  the  evidence  that  you  are  going 
tn  give,  and  disgrace  bis  summons,  who  has  conferred  so 
much  honour  on  you,  and  thought  you  worthy  of  being 
called  to  bcur  such  testimony? 

But  suppose  that  he  who  has  the  power  has  declared, 
"  I  judgo  you  to  be  impious  and  profane."  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you?  I  have  been  judged  to  he  impious  and 
profane?  Nothing  else?  Nothing  else  But  if  the  same 
person  had  passed  judgment  on  an  hypothetical  syllogism 
(irvrijupivov),  and  had  made  a  declaration,  **  the  conclusion 
that,  if  it  is  day,  it  is  light,  I  declare  to  he  false,"  what 
lias  happened  to  the  hypothetical  syllogism?  who  is 
judged  in  this  case?  who  has  been  condemned ?  the  hypo- 
thetical syllogism,  or  the  man  who  has  been  deceived  oy 
it?  Does  ho  then  who  has  the  power  of  making  any  de- 
claration about  you  know  what  is  pious  or  impious?  Han 
ho  studied  it,  and  has  he  learned  it?  Where?  From  whom? 
Thon  is  it  the  fact  that  a  musician  pays  no  regard  to  him 
who  declares  that  the  lowest1*  chord  in  the  lyre  is  the 
highest :  nor  yet  a  geometrician,  if  he  declares  that  the 
lines  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  are 


not  equal ;  and  shall  he  who  ia  really  instructed  pay  any 
regard  to  the  uninntracted  man  when  he  pronounce* 
judgment  on  what  is  pious  and  what  ia  impious,  on  what 
i*  just  and  unjust?  Oh,  the  signal  wrong  dune  by  the 
instructed.    Did  they  learn  this  hero?  " 

Will  yon  not  leave  the  small  argument*  ( ktr/apui)  n  about 
theee  matten  to  others,  to  lazy  fellows,  that  they  may  sit 
in  a  corner  and  receive  their  sorry  pay,  or  grumble  that  no 
one  gives  them  any  thing;  and  will  yon  not  oome  forward 
and  make  use  of  what  yon  have  learned?  For  it  ia  not 
these  small  arguments  that  are  wanted  now :  the  writing* 
of  the  Stoics  are  full  of  them.  What  then  is  the  thing 
which  is  wanted  ?  A  man  who  shall  apply  them,  one  who 
by  his  acta  shall  bear  testimony  to  his  words.**  Assume 
I  in  treat  yon,  this  character,  that  we  may  no  longer  use  in 
the  schools  the  examples  of  the  ontients,  but  may  have 
some  ex  mple  of  our  own. 

To  whjni  then  does  the  contemplation  of  theee  matters 
(philosophical  inquiries)  belong  ?  To  him  who  has  leisure, 
tor  man  is  an  animal  that  loves  contemplation.  But  it  is 
shameful  to  contemplate  these  things  as  runaway  slaves 
do :  we  should  sit,  as  in  a  theatre,  free  from  distraction , 
and  listen  at  one  tinio  to  the  tragic  actor,  at  another  time 
to  the  lute-player  t  and  not  du  as  slaves  do.  As  soon  as 
the  slave  has  taken  his  station  he  praises  the  actor14  and  at 
the  same  tinio  looks  round  :  then  if  any  one  calls  out  his 
master's  name,  the  slave  is  immediately  frightened  and 
disturbed.  It  is  shameful  for  philosophers  thus  to  con- 
template  the  works  of  nature.  For  what  is  a  master  ?  Man 
is  not  the  master  of  man;  but  death  is,  and  life  and  plea- 


jwdgment  nf  an  ignorant  nsn,  whose  judgment  ia  mails  or  geometry 
titrr  would  not  seeopL 

**  He  luutim  those  "  null  sreument*  "  Xwyifm,  which  Cicero  (Tate. 
Dbnrt.  It  12)  nmi;c*  "  mlionealne." 

**  "  Whst  U  the  profit,  my  brethren,  it  any  one  should  asy  that  be 

bath  faith  and  hart  not  works? Thus  slse  faith,  if  it  bath  not 

works.  Is  dead  in  Itself.  Bat  s  man  may  sit,  Thou  bast  faith,  sad  I 
hate  works :  shew  me  thy  failh  without  thy  work*,  and  I  will  shew 
tars  my  faith  by  my  works."— Epistle  of  Janes,  U.  14-18. 


tars  my  faith  by  bit  works." 
H  8ss  Sthwelgharaser'a  a 
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sure  and  pain  ;  for  if  he  comes  without  those  things,  bring 
Caesar  to  mo  and  yon  will  wo  how  firm  I  am.**  But  when 
lie  shall  conic  with  those  things,  thundering  and  lightning,** 
anil  when  I  am  afraid  of  lhctn,  what  do  I  do  then  except  to 
rccopiize  my  master  like  the  runaway  slave?  But  so  long 
on  I  havo  any  respite  from  these  terrors,  as  a  runaway  slave 
stands  in  tho  theatre,  go  do  I :  I  bathe,  I  drink,  I  sing; 
but  all  this  I  do  with  terror  and  uneasiness.  Bat  if  1  shall 
release  myself  from  my  masters,  that  is  from  those  things 
by  means  of  whioh  masters  are  formidable,  what  further 
trouble  havo  I,  what  master  have  I  still? 

What  thou,  ought  we  to  publish  these  things  to  all 
men?  No,  but  wo  ought  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
ignorant"  (tms  ESuutoh)  and  to  say:  "This  man  recom- 
mends to  mo  that  which  he  thinks  good  for  himself:  I 
excuse  hiiu."  For  Socrates  also  excused  the  jailor,  who 
bad  tho  charge  of  him  in  prison  and  was  weeping  then 
Socrates  was  going  to  drink  the  poison,  and  said,  How 
generously  he  laments  over  us.M  Does  ho  then  say  to  the 
jailor  that  for  this  reason  we  have  sent  away  the  woman? 
No,  but  ho  says  it  to  his  friends  who  wore  able  to  hear 
(understand)  it ;  and  he  treats  the  jailor  as  a  child. 


fijlAA  ^         IP1CTETD8. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHAT  VI  000HT  TO  HATE  RK1DY  CI  DIFFICULT 


Wnra  you  are  going  in  to  any  great  personage,  remember 
that  another  also  from  above  aeea  what  is  going  on,  and 
that  you  ought  to  pleaae  him  rather  than  t  ho  other.  He 
then  who  set»  from  above  oaks  yon :  In  the  schools  what 
uaed  yon  to  aay  about  exile  and  bonds  and  death  and 
disgrace  ?  I  uaed  to  aay  that  they  are  things  indifferent 
(neither  good  nor  bad).  What  then  do  you  any  of  them 
now?  Are  they  changed  at  all?  No.  Are  yon  changed 
then?  No.  Tell  me  then  what  things  are  indifferent? 
The  things  which  are  independent  of  the  will.  Tell  me, 
aUo,  what  follows  from  this.  The  things  which  are  indo- 
pendent  of.the  will  are  nothing  to  me.  Tell  me  also  about 
the  Good,  whit  was  your  opinion?  A  will  such  as  we 
ought  to  have  and  also  such  a  um  of  appearances.  And 
the  end  (purpose),  what  is  it?  To  follow  thee.  Do  yon 
•ay  this  now  also?    I  say  the  same  now  also. 

Then  go  in  to  the  great  personage  boldly  and  remember 
these  things;  and  you  will  see  what  a  youth  u  who  baa 
studied  these  thing*  when  he  is  among  men  who  have  nut 
studied  them.  I  indeed  imagine  that  yon  will  have  such 
thoughts  as  these :  Why  do  we  make  so  groat  and  so  many 
preparations  for  nothing?  Is  this  the  thing  which  men 
name  power?  Is  this  the  antechamber?  thin  the  men 
of  the  bedchamber?  this  the  armed  guards?  Is  it  for 
this  that  I  listened  to  so  many  discourses?  All  this  is 
nothing :  but  I  have  been  preparing  myself  as  for  some- 
thing great. 

why  Gpfetsttw  sate  taeb  ■  lemon  as 
tits  tjisaar  ssosf  which  men  at  that  timi 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  CONFIDENCE  (COURAGE)  IS    KOT  fiCOOSSISTENT  WITH 

CAUTION. 

The  opinion  of  the  philosophers  perhaps  teems  to  some  fo 
be  a  paradox ;  but  still  let  us  examine  as  well  as  we  can, 
if  it  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  do  every  thing  both  with 
caution  and  with  confidence.  For  caution  seems  to  be  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  confidence,  and  contraries  are  in  no 
way  consistent.  That  which  seems  to  many  to  be  a  para- 
dor  in  the  matter  under  consideration  in  my  opinion  is  of 
this  kind  :  if  we  asserted  that  we  ought  to  employ  caution 
and  confidence  in  the  same  things,  men  might  justly 
accuse  us  of  bringing  together  things  which  cannot  be 
united.  'But  now  where  is  the  difficulty  in  what  is  said? 
for  if  these  things  are  true,  which  have  been  often  said 
and  often  proved,  thaUhe  nature-  of  good  is  in  the  use  of 
appearances,  and  the  nature  of  evil  likewise,  and  that 
things  independent  of  our  will  do  not  admit  either  the 
nature  of  evil  nor  of  good,  what  paradox  do  the  philo- 
sophers assert  if  they  say  that  where  things  are  not 
dependent  on  the  will,  there  you  should  employ  confidence, 
but  where  they  are  dependent  on  tho  will,  there  you 
should  employ  caution  1  For  if  the  bad  consists  in  a  bad 
exercise  of  the  will,  caution  ought  only  to  be  used  where 
things  are  dependent  on  the  will.  But  if  things  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  and  not  in  our  power  are  nothing  to 
us,  with  respect  to  these  we  must  employ  confidence;  an4 
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thus  we  shall  both  be  nations  end  confident,  end  indeed 
confident  because  of  oar  caution.  For  by  employing 
caution  towards  thing*  which  ere  really  bad,  it  will  result 
that  we  eball  bare  confidence  with  respect  to  things  which 
•no  not  BO, 

We  are  then  in  the  condition  of  deer;1  when  they  flee 
from  the  huntsman's  feathers  in  fright,  whither  do  they 
tarn  and  in  what  do  they  seek  refuge  aa  safe  ?  They  torn 
to  the  nets,  and  thus  they  perish  by  confounding  things 
which  are  objects  of  fear  with  things  that  they  ought  not 
to  fear.  Thus  we  also  act :  in  what  oases  do  we  fear  ?  In 
things  which  are  independent  of  the  will.  In  what  cases 
on  the  contrary  do  we  bebave  with  confidence,  aa  if  there 
were  no  danger  ?  In  things  dependent  on  the  will.  To 
be  deceived  then,  or  to  act  rashly,  or  shamelessly  or  with 
base  desire  to  seek  something,  does  not  concern  ui  at  all, 
if  we  only  hit  the  mark  in  things  which  are  independent 
of  our  will.  Bat  where  there  is  death,  or  exile  or  pain  or 
infamy,  there  we  attempt  to  nm  away,  there  we  are  struck 
with  terror.  Therefore  as  we  may  expect  it  to  happen 
with  those  who  err  in  the  greatest  matters,  we  convert 
natural  oonfidence  (that  is,  according  to  nature)  into 
andacity,  desperation,  rashness,  ahamelessness ;  and  we 
convert  natural  caution  and  modesty  into  cowardice  and 
meanness,  which  are  full  of  fear  and  confusion.  Fur  if  a 
mm  idionld  transfer  camion  to  those  things  in  which  the 
will  may  be  exercised  and  the  acts  of  the  will,  ho  will 
immediately  by  willing  to  be  oantiuus  have  also  the  power 
of  avoiding  what  he  chooxes  :  but  if  he  transfer  it  to  the 
things  which  are  not  in  bis  power  and  will,  and  attempt 
to  avoid  the  things  which  are  in  the  power  of  others,  bo 
will  of  necessity  fear,  he  will  be  unstable,  ho  will  be  di*- 
to  r Ix-d.  For  death  or  pnin  is  not  formidable,  but  the  fear 
of  imiii  or  death.  For  this  reason  we  commend  the  poet1 
who  said 

Not  death  berH,  bet  a  si 


1  It  was  the  bub'oa  of  banter*  to  MgHtm  deer  bj  dttpUjlux  feathers 
'v.irinuicnloanou  rom*  or  *trings  sad  tliui  frightening  tiisn  towards 
.  seta,    Vlrsil.Oeor».  UL  ITS— 

•*»  I"""  ■  "I" 
■  EarlpUes,  fragments. 


Confidence  (courage)  then  ought  to  be  employed  against 
death,  and  caution  againat  the  fear  of  death.  But  now  we 
do  tlie  contrary,  and  employ  against  death  the  attempt  to 
escape  ;  and  to  our  opinion  about  it  we  employ  careless- 
ness, rashness  and  indifference.  These  things  fiocratea1 
properly  used  to  call  tragic  masks ;  for  aa  to  children 
masks  appear  terrible  and  (earful  from  inexperience,  we 
also  are  affected  in  like  manner  by  events  (the  things 
which  happen  in  life)  for  no  other  reason  than  children 
are  by  masks.  For  what  is  a  child  ?  Ignorance.  What 
is  a  child  ?  Want  of  knowledge.  For  when  a  child  knows 
these  things,  he  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  us.  What  ia 
death?  A  tragic  mask.  Turn  it  and  examine  it.  See,  it 
does  not  bite.  The  poor  body  must  be  separated  *  from 
the  spirit  either  now  or  later  as  it  waa  separated  from 
it  before.  Why  then  are  you  troubled,  if  it  be  sepa- 
rated now?  fur  if  it  ia  not  separated  now,  it  will  be 
separated  afterwards.  Why?  That  the  period  of  the 
universe  may  be  completed,*  for  it  has  need  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  the  future,  and  of  the  past.  What  ia  pain  ? 
A  mask.  Turn  it  and  examine  it  The  poor  flesh  ia 
moved  roughly,  then  on  tho  contrary  smoothly.  If  this 
does  nut   satisfy  (please)  you,  the  door  is  open:*   if  it 
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does,  beer  (with  things).    For  the  door  ought*  to  be  open 
for  all  occasions ;  ana  m  we  hire  no  trouble. 

What  then  is  the  fruit  of  theao  opinions?  It  is  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  mo«t  noble  and  the  moat  becoming 
to  thoM  who  ere  really  educated,  release  from  perturba- 
tion, release  front  fear,  freedom.  For  in  theao  matters  we 
Binst  not  believo  the  many,  who  say  that  free  persons  only 
ought  to  be  educated,  but  we  should  rather  believe  the  philo- 
sophers who  say  that  the  educated  only  an  free.  How  is 
this?  In  this  manner.  Is  freedom  any  thing  else  than  the 
power  of  living  as  we  choose?  Nothing  else.  Tell  me  then, 
ye  men,  do  yon  wish  to  live  in  error?  We  do  not.  No  one 
then  who  lives  in  error  is  free.  Do  yon  wish  to  lire  in  fear? 
Do  yon  wish  to  live  in  sorrow  ?  Do  yon  wish  to  live  in  per- 
turbation ?  By  no  means.  No  one  then  who  is  in  a  state 
of  fear  or  sorrow  or  perturbation  is  free ;  but  whoever  is 
delivered  from  sorrows  and  fears  and  perturbations,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  also  delivered  from  servitude.  How  then 
can  we  continue  to  believe  yon,  most  dear  legislators,  when 
yon  say,  We  only  allow  free  persons  to  be  educated?  For 
philosophers  say  we  allow  none  to  be  free  except  the 
educated ;  that  is,  God  does  not  allow  it.  When  then  a 
man  has  turned '  round  before  the  praetor  his  own  sieve, 
ban  lie  done  nothing?  Ho  has  done  something.  What? 
He  has  turned  round  his  own  slave  before  the  praetor. 
Has  he  done  nothing  more?  Yea:  he  is  also  bound  to 
pay  for  him  the  tax  called  the  twentieth.  Well  then,  is 
not  the  man  who  has  gone  through  this  ceremony  become 
free  ?  No  more  than  he  is  become  free  from  perturbations. 
Have  yon  who  are  able  to  turn  round  (free)  others  no 


tnanamlMlno  to  a  tax  of  An  psr  cant.,  ei 

-"  ""  — '  -,J  bj  the  stare.  Epfctetns  feats  speaks 


•tag  paid  by  Uw  master;  but  in  til.  1U,  he  iiKaki  of  it 
pail  bj  us  enfranchised  slave.    Bat  Dweaa  ds  b  Halls,  tanao 

hauiia.  de.  Booakw,  L  B»,  li.  MB, 
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master  ?  is  not  money  your  muter,  or  a  girl  or  a>  boy.  or 
homo  tyrant,  or  some  friend  of  tho  tyrant?  why  do  yon 
tremble-  then  when  yon  ere  going  off  to  any  trial  (danger) 
of  this  kind  ?  It  ia  for  Ihia  reason  that  I  often  aay,  study 
and  hold  in  readiness  these  principle*  by  which  yon  may 
determine  what  those  things  are  with  reference  to  which 
you  ought  to  have  confidence  (courage),  and  those  things 
with  reference  to  which  yon  ought  to  be  cautious : 
courageous  in  that  which  doea  not  depend  on  your  will; 
cautious  in  that  which  does  depend  on  it 

Well  have  I  not  read  to  you,*  and  do  yon  not  know 
what  I  was  doing?  In  what?  In  my  little  dissertations. 
— Show  me  bow  you  are  with  respect  to  desire  and  aver- 
sion (tmtXunv) ;  and  show  me  if  you  do  not  fail  in  getting 
what  you  wild),  and  if  you  do  not  fall  into  the  things 
which  you  would  avoid :  but  as  to  these  long  and  labored 
sentences  *  you  will  take  them  and  blot  them  out. 

What  thou  did  not  Socrates  write?  And  who  wrote  so 
much?10 — But  how?  As  ho  could  not  always  have  at 
bawl  oqa  to  ar^ue  ag&innt  hie  principle*  or  to  be  argued 
against  in  turn,  ho  used  to  argue  with  and  examine  himself, 
and  he  was  always  treating  at  least  some  one  subject  in 
a  practical  way.  These  are  the  things  which  a  philosopher 
writes.     But  little  dissertations  and  that  method,  which  I 
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leisure,  or  to  such  m  in  too  foolish  to  reckon  con- 
sequences. 

And  will  yon  now,  when  the  opportunity  invites,  go 
end  display  those  things  which  you  possess,  end  recite 
them,  end  mike  in  idle  ■bow,"  end  ray,  See  how  I  make 
dialogues?  Do  not  so,  my  men;  but  rether  say;  See 
how  I  em  not  disappointed  of  thet  which  £  desire  :  See 
how  I  do  not  fall  into  thet  which  I  would  avoid.  Set 
death  before  me,  end  yon  will  era.  Set  beforo  me  pain, 
prison,  disgrace  end  condemnation.  This  is  the  proper 
display  of  a  young  man  who  is  oome  out  of  the  schools. 
But  leave  the  rest  to  others,  and  let  no  one  ever  hoar  you 
say  a  word  about  these  things ;  and  if  any  man  commends 
you  for  them,  do  not  allow  it;  but  think  that  you  are 
nobody  and  know  nothing.  Only  show  that  you  know 
this,  how  never  to  be  disappointed  in  your  desire  end  how 
never  to  fall  into  thst  which  you  would  avoid.  Let  others 
labour  at.  forensic  cansea,  problems  and  syllogiMms :  do 
you  labour  at  thinking  about  death,1*  chains,  the  rack, 
exile;14  and  do  all  this  with  confidence  and  reliance  on 
him  who  has  called  you  to  those  sufferings,  who  has 
judged  yon  worthy  of  the  place  in  which  being  stationed 
you  will  bhow  what  things  the  rational  governing  power 
can  do  when  it  takes  its  stand  against  the  forces  which 
are  not  within  the  power  of  our  will.  And  thus  this  para- 
dox will  no  longer  appear  either  impossible  or  a  paradox, 

attempt!  to  esnlnjn  the  pnatage  by  taking  '  free  from  perturbation! '  In 
O.o  ordinary  nim|ile  (ensc ;  hat  I  doubt  if  he  liu  (UaKeded. 

"  iifiprtpitit.  Epictetiu  (iii.  2.  14)  wa  the  adjective 
wifwtfti  to  tignifv  a  ruin  man.  Autoninni  (v.  S)  umi  the  verb 
«pr*ftH**si :  and  Paul  (Corinthian*  1.  e.  19,  4),  where  oar  Ycnkm  It, 
■clarity  (love)  vounteth  not  itaulf.'  Clcoro  (ad  Attic.  L  14,  t)  ou 
irrwifi^rtiifi*,  to  ixpre*  a  rhetorical  display. 

B  'The  whole  life  of  phiknoijher»,'a»TeCioero(Tueo.L  80),  following 
PUto, '  ia  a  reflection  npon  death.' 

11  "Suae  Engli.h  rendr-ra,  too  happy  to  ooaapfchond how chains, 
tatofe,  exile  ami  Midden  execution*,  can  be  ranked  among  the  common 
•eci-lent*  of  life,  may  be  anrpriied  to  And  Epicletai  so  frequently 
csdeavnering  to  prepare  hit  bearers  for  them.  Bnt  It  must  bo  recol- 
lected that  lie  addnwd  himself  to  penona  who  lived  a  ' " 


l*i»fortna*e 'egaicit  which  then  li  no  eecarity, 
and  even  the  am>  fortanat*  of  mra  moat  die  si  hut.  I1m  leawma  of 
Epietti  s»y  be  a*  naafal  now  aa  they  were  is  his  Urns.    See  L  SO. 
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that  a  man  ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  cautions  and  \ 
courageous :  courageous  towards  the  things  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  will,  and  cautious  in  things  which  are  within 
the  power  of  the  wilL 


CHAPTER  IL 

Or  TRANQUILLITY  (FREEDOM  FROM  PERTURBATTO!l). 


Consider,  you  who  are  going  into  court,  what  you  wish  to 
maintain  and  what  you  wish  to  succeed  in.  For  if  you 
wish  to  maintain  a  will  confftr™aMA  *** ttMfa11^.  you  hare 
every  security,  every  facility,  you  have  no  troubles.  For 
if  you  wish  to  maintain  what  is  in  your  own  power  and 
is  naturally  free,  and  if  you  are  content  with  tnese,  what 
else  do  you  care  for?  For  who  is  the  master  of  such 
things?  Who  can  take  them  away?  If  you  choose  to  bo  . 
modest  and  faithful,  who  shall  not  allow  you  to  be  so? 
If  you  choose  not  to  be  restrained  or  compelled,  who  shall 
compel  you  to  desire  what  you  think  that  you  ought  not 
to  desire  ?  Qvho  shaU  compel  you  to  avoid  what  you  do  not 
think  fit  to  avoid m  But  what  do  you  say?  The  judge 
will  determine  against  you  something  that  appears  formid- 
able ;  but  that  you  should  also  suffer  in  trying  to  avoid  it, 
how  can  he  do  that?  When  then  the  pursuit  of  objects  and  ' 
the  avoiding  of  them  are  in  your  power,  what  else  do  you 
care  for  ?  Let  this  be  your  preface,1  this  your  narrative, 
this  your  confirmation,  this  your  victory,  this  your  pero- 
ration, this  your  applause  (or  the  approbation  which  you 
will  receive). 

Therefore  Socrates  said  to  one  who  was  reminding  him 
to  prepare  for  his  trial,3  Do  you  not  think  then  that  I 
have  been  preparing  for  it  all  my  life  ?  By  what  kind  of 
preparation  ?  I  have  maintained  that  which  was  in  my 
own  power.  How  then?  I  have  never  done  anything 
unjust  either  in  my  private  or  in  my  publio  life. 

1  Epictetaf  refers  to  the  rhetorical  diriafona  of  a  epeech. 
r  *  Xenophon  (Hem.  it.  0.8,4)  hae  reported  thia  earing  of  Socrates 
on  the  authority  of  Henaofonea.    Compare  the  Apology  of  Xeaophoa 
the  beginniag. 


But  if  you  wish  to  maintain  externals  also,  your  poor 
body,  your  little  property  and  your  little  estimation,  I 
advise  yon  to  make  from  thia  moment  all  possible  prepa- 
ration, and  then  consider  both  the  nature  of  your  judge 
aiid  your  adversary.  If  it  is  necessary  to  embrace  his 
knees,  embrace  his  knees;  if  to  weep,  weep;  if  to  groan, 
groan.  For  when  yon  hare  subjected  to  externals  what  U 
your  own,  then  bo  a  slave  and  do  not  resist,  and  do  not 
sometimes  choose  to  be  a  slave,  and  sometimes  not  choose, 
bnt^iith  all  your  mind  be  one  or  the  other,  either  free  or 
a  slave,  either  instructed  or  nninstruotofh  either  a  well 
bred  cook  or  a  mean  one,(ither  endure  to  M  beaten  until 
you  die  or  yield  at  onos)  and  let  it  not  happen  to  yon 
to  receive  many  stripes  and  then  to  yield.  But  if  these 
things  are  base,  determine  immediately.  Where  is  the 
nature  of  evil  and  good?  It  is  where  truth  is:  where 
truth  is  and  where  nature  is,  there  is  caution;  where 
truth  is,  there  is  co  irage  where  nature  is.1 

For  what  do  you  think  ?  do  yon  think  that,  if  Socrates 
had  wished  to  preserve  externals,  he  would  have  come 
forward  and  said:  Anytua  and  Alelitua  can  certainly  kill 
me,  but  to  harm  me  they  are  not  able  ?  U  as  ho  so  foolish 
as  not  to  see  that  this  way  leads  not  to  the  preservation 
of  life  and  fortune,  but  to  another  end?  What  is  the 
reason  then  that  he  takes  no  account  of  his  adversaries, 
and  even  irritates  them?'  Just  in  the  lame  way  my 
friend  1 1  era  cl  it  us,  who  had  a  litile  suit  in  Rhodes  about  a 
bit  of  land,  and  had  proved  to  the  judges  (Summut)  that 
his  case  was  just,  said  when  ho  had  come  to  the  peroration 
of  his  •pooch,  I  will  neither  intrcat  you  nor  do  I  care 
what  judgment  you  will  give,  and  it  is  you  rather  than  I 
who  are  on  your  trial.  And  thus  he  ondod  the  business,* 
What  need  was  there  of  this?  Only  do  not  intreat;  bnt 
do  not  also  say, '  I  do  not  intreat  ;*  unless  there  is  a  fit 
occasion  to  irritate  purposely  the  judges,  as  was  the  case 
with  Socrates.  And  you,  if  you  are  preparing  such  a 
peroration,  why  do  you  wait,  why  do  you  obey  the  order 

1  Sthwefffhamuer  mti  tfcet  he  esa  extract  no  tens*  oat  of  this 
sssssaSi    1  tarn  it  m  it  is. 

*  Then  1*  nne  difficulty  hoe  in  the  orlslnal.    8w  hhwa%.'|  note. 

*  The  words  mj  uwae  either  wliet  I  bavs  written  la  tae  teat,  or 
•  sad  nhs  lust  nai  nit.' 
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to  submit  to  trial?  For  if  you  wish  to  be  crucified,  wait 
and  the  cross  will  come :  bat  if  you  choose  to  submit  and 
to  plead  your  cause  an  well  as  you  can,  you  must  do  what 
is  a>D8i8tont  with  this  object,  provided  you  maintain1  what 
is  your  own  (your  proper  character). 

For  this  reason  also  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  Suggest 
something  to  me9  (tell  me  what  to  do).  What  should  I 
suggot  to  you?  Well,  form  my  mind  so  as  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  any  event.  Why  that  is  just  the  same  as 
if  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  letters  should  say,  Tell  me 
what  to  write  when  an  v  name  is  proposed  to  me.  For  if 
I  should  tell  him  to  write  Dion,  and  then  another  should 
come  and  propose  to  him  not  the  name  of  Dion  but  that  of 
Thoon,  what  will  be  done?  what  will  he  write?  Bit  if 
you  havo  practised  writing,  you  are  also  prepared  to 
write  (or  to  do)  any  thing  that  is  required.  If*  you  are 
not,  what  can  I  now  suggest?  For  if  drcumstanoes  re- 
quire something  else,  what  will  you  say,  or  what  will  you 
do?  Remember  then,this  general  precept  and  you  will 
need  no  suggestion.  QhU  if  you  gape  after  externals,  you 
must  of  necessity  ramble  up  and  down  in  obedience  to 
tho  will  of  your  mastorP  And  who  is  the  master?  Ho 
who  has  the  pow<  r  over  the  things  which  you  seek  to 
gain  or  try  to  avoid." 

•  u  The  meaning  it,  You  most  net  tsk  for  advice  when  you  are  come 
into  a  difficulty,  but  every  man  ought  to  liave  such  principle!  as  to  be 
ready  on  all  occasion*  to  act  as  he  ought ;  just  as  he  who  knows  how  to 
write  can  write  any  name  which  is  proposed  to  him." — Wolf. 

7  "The  reu<Uri  must  know  that  those  dissertations  were  spoken 
extempore,  and  that  one  thing  after  another  would  come  into  the 
thoughts  of  tho  speaker.  So  tho  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  when 
the  discourse  is  on  the  maintenance  of  firmness  or  freedom  from  pertur- 
bations, Epictctu*  should  now  speak  of  philosophical  preparation, 
which  is  most  efficient  for  tlie  maintenance  of  firmness. —Woil. 
See  also  6chweig.'a  note  on  section  21,  M  Suggest  something  to 
me : "  and  ii.  24. 

•  In  the  Enchoiridion  or  Manual  (c.  14)  It  is  written, '  Every  man's 
master  is  he  who  lias  the  power  to  giro  to  a  man  or  take  away  that 
which  he  would  hare  or  not  have :  whoever  then  wishes  to  be  free, 
lot  him  neither  seek  any  thing  or  avoid  any  thing  which  is  in  the 
power  of  others:  if  he  does  not  act  thus,  he  will  be  a  slave.' 


CHAPTER  III 

TO  THOSE  WHO  MCOHMESD  RMOHS  TO  rHII.OSOniEKS, 

Dkkhotes  Mid  well  to  one  who  asked  from  him  letters  of 
recommendation,  "  That  yon  are  a  man,  he  said,  he  will 
know  M  soon  aa  he  sees  70a ;  and  he  will  know  whether 
yon  are  good  or  bad,  if  he  ia  by  experience  skilful  to 
distinguish  the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  if  he  ia  without 
experience,  he  will  never  know,  if  I  write  to  him  ten 
thousand  times."1  For  it  is  jnst  the  same  as  if  a  drachma 
(a  piece  of  silver  money)  asked  to  be  recommended  to  a 
person  to  be  tested.  If  he  is  skilful  in  testing  silver,  ho 
will  know  what  yon  are,  fur  yon  (the  drachma)  will 
recommend  yourself.  Wo  ought  then  in  life  also  to  have 
some  skill  aa  in  the  case  of  silver  coin  that  a  man  may  be 
able  to  say  liko  the  judge  of  silver.  Bring  me  any  drachma 
and  I  will  test  it.  But  in  the  case  of  syllogisms,  I  would 
say.  Bring  any  man  that  you  please,  and  I  will  distinguish 
fur  you  tho  man  who  knows  how  to  resolve  syllogisms  and 
the  man  who  does  not  Why  ?  Because  I  know  how  to 
resolve  syllogisms.  I  have  tho  power,  which  a  man  must 
have  who  is  able  to  discover  those  who  have  the  power  of 
resolving  syllogisms.  But  in  life  how  do  I  act?  At  one 
time  1  call  a  thing  good,  and  at  another  time  bad.  What 
is  the  reason  ?  The  contrary  to  that  which  ia  in  the  case 
of  syllogisms,  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

1  Mrs.  Carta?  mya  'Tliii  it  one  of  the  many  extravagant  nflnrmcuti 
of  Hie  pbiloaophcra;  and  might  lend  persons  into  itrt  dangemua 
mistake*,  it  it  in  bid  down  is  a  raniira  in  ordinary  lib.'  I  think 
that  Mis.  Carter  has  not  teen  tho  meaning  of  Epieteto*.  The  philo- 
sopher will  discover  the  nan'i  ahataatar  by  trying  him,  as  the  uaajer 
trim  tiie  silver  by  a  test. 

Circro  (Do  legions,  i.  0)  tap  that  the  bos  extremal  the  hidden 
cbarartM.  Enrtpldes  (Medea,  SIB)  says  better,  that  do  mark  ia  im- 
pressed on  lbs  body  by  which  we  can  diMlnjroiah  the  good  man  frost 
the  bad.    Shakaper*  aaya 

■  Ta ass tse  Basil  iiaauaill     talUftm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


As  Epictctua  was  raying  that  man  is  formed  for  fidelity, 
nml  that  he  who  subverts  fidelity  subverts  the  peculiar 
character  initio  of  men,  there  entered  one  of  those  who  sue 
consilium!  to  bo  men  of  letters,  who  had  once  been 
detected  in  ndultery  in  the  city.  Then  Epictetus  con- 
tinucd,  lint  if  we  lay  aside  this  fidelity  for  which  we  an 
fanned  and  make  designs  against  our  neighbours  wife, 
what  are  we  dning  ?  What  else  but  destroying  and  over- 
throwing? Whom,  the  man  of  fidelity,  the  man  of 
modesty,  tho  man  of  sanctity.  Is  this  all?  And  are  we 
not  overthrowing  neighborhood,  and  friendship,  and  tho 
community  ;  and  in  what  place  aro  we  putting  ourselves? 
How  shall  I  consider  you.  man  ?  As  a  neighbour,  as  a 
friend?  What  kind  of  one?  As  a  citizen?  Wherein  shall 
I  trust  you  ?  So  if  you  were  an  utensil  so  worthless  that  a 
man  could  not  use  you,  you  would  bo  pitched  out  on  the 
dung  heaps,  and  no  man  would  pick  you  up.  But  if 
imiblo  to  fill  any  place  which  befits 
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say  also;  for  a  little  pig;  is  common  to  all  the  invited 
guests,  but  when  the  portions  hare  been  distributed,  go,  if 
you  think  it  right,  and  snatch  up  the  portion  of  him  who 
reclines  next  to  yon,  or  elily  steal  it,  or  place  your  hand 
down  by  it  and  lay  hold  of  it,  and  if  yon  can  not  tear 
away  a  bit  of  the  meat,  grease  your  fingers  and  lick  thorn. 
A  fine  companion  over  cups,  and  tiocratio  guest  indeed  I 
Well,  in  not  the  theatre  common  to  the  oitisens?  When 
then  they  have  taken  their  seats,  come,  if  yon  think 
proper,  and  eject  one  of  them.  In  this  way  women  also 
are  common  by  nature.  When  then  the  legislator,  like  the 
master  of  a  feast,  has  distributed  them,  will  you  not  also 
look  for  your  own  portion  and  not  filch  and  handle  what 
belongs  to  another.  But  I  am  ft  man  of  letters  and 
understand  Archedemua.1 — Understand  Arohedemua  then, 
and  be  an  adulterer,  and  faithless,  and  instead  of  a  man, 
be*  wolf  or  an  *p»:  for  what  is  the  difference?1 


BOW  MARXiUlUlTY   IS  COXSISTEST  WITH  CABS, 

Tnisr.s  themselves  (materials)  are  indifferent;1  but  the 
use  of  them  is  not  indifferent.  How  then  shall  a  man 
preserve  firmness  and  tranquillity,  and  at  the  same  time 

sbceld  be  common  among  the  wise,  so  that  any  man  should  us  any 
woman,  as  Zeno  sari  in  his  Polity,  and  Chrysippw  in  the  book  ou  Polity, 
and  Diogenes  the  Cjnio  sod  flato;  and  we  shall  leva  all  the  children 


i  1 


*  An-hcdcmos  was  a  Stole  philosopher  of  Tanas.  Wo  know  little 
asset  hiss. 

'  Annum;  be  a  philosopher  or  pretend  to  be;  and  at  the  earns 
tin  he  mar  be  a  heart. 

■  The  material*  <IXai)  on  which  man  works  are  neither  rood  a 


*  be  careful  and  neither  rash  nor  negligent  ?  If  he  imitates 
those  who  play  at  dice.  The  counter*  are  indifferent ;  the 
dice  are  indifferent.  How  do  I  know  what  the  cast  will 
he?  But  to  use  carefully  and  dexterously  i ho, cant  of  the  > 
dice,  this  is  my  business.'  Tim*  then  in  life  also  the  chief 
business  is  this  :  distinguish  and  scparate'things,  and  say. 
Externals  are  not  in  my  power:  will  is  in  my  power, 
Where  shall  I  seek  the  good  and  the  bad  ?  Within,  in  the 
things  which  are  my  own.  But  in  what  does  not  belong 
to  yon  call  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  or  profit  or  damage 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

What  then?  Should  wo  use  such  things  carelessly? 
In  no  way :  for  this  on  the  other  hand  in  bad  for  the 
faculty  of  the  will,  and  ooosequcntly  against  nature  ;  but 
wo  should  act  carefully  because  the  use  is  not  indifferent, 
and  we  should  also  act  with  firmness  and  freedom  from 
perturbations  l>ccause  the  material  is  indifferent.  For 
where  the  material  is  not  indifferent,  there  no  man  can 
binder  me  nor  compel  ine.  Where  I  can  be  hindered  and 
compelled,  the  obtaining  of  those  things  is  not  in  my  power, 
nor  is  it  good  or  bad ;  but  the  use  is  either  bad  or  good, 
and  the  use  ie  in  my  power.  But  it  is  difficult  to  mingle 
and  to  bring  together  these  two  things,  the  carefulness  of 
bim  who  ia  affected  by  the  matter  (or  thing*  about  him) 
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I  must  bo  present  like  tho  bow,  and  part  like  the  hour. 
What  difference  then  does  it  make  to  me,  how  X  paw 
away,  whether  by  being  suffocated  or  by  a  fever,  for  I 
mu*t  pan  through  aome  raoh  roeana  7 

Hue  ia  jnat  what  yon  will  aee  those  doing  who  play  at 
ball  skilfully.  No  one  csres  abont  the  ball*  aa  being 
good  or  bad,  bnt  abont  throwing  and  catching  it  In  this 
therefore  ia  the  skill,  in  this  the  sit,  the  quickness,  the 
judgment,  so  that  even  if  I  spread  oat  my  lap  I  may  not 
be  sble  to  catch  it,  and  another,  if  1  throw,  may  catch  the 
ball.  But  if  with  perturbation  and  fear  we  receive  or 
throw  tho  ball,  what  kind  of  play  ia  it  then,  sad  wherein 
shall  a  man  be  steady,  and  how  shsll  a  man  see  the  order 
in  the  game?  Bnt  one  will  say,  Throw;  or  Do  not  throw ; 
and  another  will  say.  You  have  thrown  once.  This  if  . 
quarrelling,  not  play. 

Socrstee  then  knew  how  to  play  at  balL  How  ?  By 
using  pleasantry  in  the  court  where  he  wss  tried.  Tell 
use,  no  nays,  Anytus,  how  do  yon  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  God.  The  Daemons  (oatarti),  who  sre  they,  think 
yon?  Are  they  not  sons  of  Gods,  or  compounded  of  gods 
and  mon  ?  When  Anytus  admitted  this,  Socrates  said, 
Who  then,  think  yon,  can  believe  that  there  are  mules 
(half  awes),  but  not  asses;  and  this  he  said  as  if  he  were 
playing  at  ball.*  And  what  wss  the  ball  in  that  oase? 
Life,  chains,  banishment,  a  draught  of  poison,  separation 
from  wife  and  leaving  children  orphans.  These  were  the 
things  with  which  he  wss  playing  ;  but  still  he  did  play 
and  threw  the  ball  skilfully.  Bo  we  should  do  :  we  must 
employ  all  tho  care  of  the  players,  but  show  ths  same 
indiflaronoe  abont  tho  balL    For  we  ought  by  all  means 

1  The  word  l«  a*nrreV,  whloh  m  sin  used  bj  [he  Bomana  One 
threw  the  bsU  sod  the  other  eanghtiL  Chrjaipmu  need  thii  i4mila  of 
>  ball  Is  sMektaf  of  jrMnfr  snd  Meaning  (Benees,  De  F 
L   17).      Martial  has  the  word  (Bplg.  W.  18)  'Bite  harp* 


«  Is  Platrfa  ApoloftT  a  18,  Bsemtss  eddnssM  Hettas ;  and  as  ana, 
t  weald  be  equally  absurd  if  a  bmb  should  bsUsvs  that  there  are  foal. 
sfh«fSMSiidssa9S,sad  shook)  est  beUevsthat  than  are  hones  sod 
saws.    But  Socrates  seye    " 

texts eftfa*  Apology  is* 
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to  apply  our  art  to  torn*  oxtcrrml  materia],  not  as  valuing 
the  material,  but,  whatever  it  may  bo,  showing  our  art  in 
it.  Thus  ioo  the  weaver  does  not  make  wool,  but  exercises 
his  art  upon  such  as  be  receives.  Another  given  you  food 
and  property  and  is  able  to  tako  them  away  and  your  poor 
body  also.  When  then  you  have  received  the  material, 
work  on  it.  If  then  you  come  out  (of  the  trial)  without 
having  suffered  any  thing,  all  who  meet  you  will  congratu- 
late you  on  your  escape  ;  but  he  who  knows  how  to  look 
at  M'l.ii  things,  if  he  shall  see  that  you  have  behaved 
properly  in  tho  matter,  will  commend  you  and  bo  pleased 
with  you ;  and  if  be  shall  find  that  you  owe  your  escape 
to  any  want  of  proper  behaviour,  he  will  do  the  contrary. 
For  where  rejoicing  is  reasonable,  there  also  is  congratu- 
lation reasonable. 

How  then  is  it  said  that  some  external  things  are 
according  to  nature  and  others  contrary  to  nature?  It  is 
said  as  it  might  be  said  if  we  were  separated  from  union 
(or  society) .  fur  to  the  foot  I  shall  say  that  it  is  accord- 
ing to  nature  for  it  to  be  clean ;  but  if  you  take  it  as  a 
foot  and  us  a  thing  not  detached  (independent),  it  will 
befit  it  both  to  sicp  into  the  mud  and  tread  on  thorns,  and 
i  to  be  out  off  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body; 
We  should  think  in  some 
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next  to  it,  which  is  a  smell  image  of  the  universal  state. 
What  then  miut  I  be  brought  to  trial ;  must  another  have 
a  lever,  another  nil  on  the  see,  another  die,  and  another 
he  condemned  T  Yes,  for  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  body, 
in  snob,  a  universe  of  things,  among  so  many  living  to- 
gether, that  such  things  should  not  happen,  some  to  one 
and  others  to  others.  It  is  your  dnty  then  ainoe  yon  are 
come  here,  to  say  what  yon  ought,  to  arrange  these  things 
aa  it  is  fit*  "Hien  soma  on*  ssys,  "  I  shall  charge  yon 
with  doing  me  wrong."  Much  good  may  it  do  yon :  I 
have  done  my  part  j  hat  whether  yon  also  nave  done  yours, 
yon  mn«t  look  to  that ;  lor  there  is  some  danger  of  this 
too,  that  it  may  escape  your  notion. 


CHAPTER  VL 

or  RDirrEREXCE.1 

The  hypothetical  proposition  *  is  indifferent :  the  judgment 
about  it  is  not  indifferent,  but  it  is  either  knowledge  or 
opinion  or  error.  Thus  life  is  indifferent:  the  use  is  not 
indifferent.  When  any  man  then  tolls  you  that  those 
things  also  are  indifferent,  do  not  become  negligent ;  and 
when  a  man  invites  you  to  be  careful  ("about  such  things), 
do  not  become  abject  and  struck  with  admiration  of  ma- 
terial things.  And  it  is  good  for  you  to  know  your  own 
preparation  and  power,  that  in  those  matters  where  you 
bare  not  been  prepared,  yon  may  keep  quiet,  and  not  be 


Thi«  dinetuiiinn  is  with  a  young  phUoMpher  who,  intending  to 

in  from  Xii-upolii  to  Home,  feared  tliatTrauiiT  rfDotnitian,  who  win 

■]y  aereie  tnwunk  phiW-pfaer*.    Bss  abs  US  not*  on  i.  U,  B. 

euwejg.    Compare  Pliii.  Epp.  L  13,  and  the  smmnslsa  of  OoreUiuj 

Bafa.  -bout  the  iktMtsbU  Tillain,  the  emperor  Domiuaa. 

The  title  -of  Indifferent*'  atui  'of  the  a"""- 

as*  the  thing*  whtoii  an  neither  ■sea'  set  bad. 
•--  '    r.p.93. 


parUcaUrl 

Hd.-rdg. 


xe«d,  if  others,  hira  the  advantage  a*wt  yoo.  For  jo* 
too  in  syllogisms  will  claim  to  have  the  advuningn  over 
them  ■  and  it'  others  should  be  vexed  at  this,  you  will 
console  them  by  saving,  '  I  have  learned  them,  and  you 
have  not/  Thus  also  where  there  is  need  of  any  practice, 
seek  not  that  which  is  acquired  from  the  need  (of  such 
practice),  but  yield  in  that  matter  to  those  who  have  had 
practice,  and  be  yourself  content  with  firmness  of  mind. 

Go  and  salute  a  certain  person.  How?  Not  meanly. — 
But  I  have  been  shut  out,  for  1  have  not  learned  to  make 
my  way  through  the  window ;  and  when  I  have  found  the 
door  shut,  I  must  either  come  buck  or  enter  through  the 
window. — But  still  speak  to  him. — In  what  way?  Not 
meanly,  lint  suppose  that  you  have  not  got  what  you 
warned.  Was  this  your  business,  and  noL  bis?  Why  then 
do  you  claim  that  winch  belongs  to  another?  Always 
remember  what  is  your  own,  and  what  belongs  to  another ; 
and  yon  will  not  be  disturbed.  Chrysippus  therefore  said 
well.  So  long  as  future  things  are  uncertain,  I  always 
cling  to  those  which  are  more  adapted  to  the  conservation 
of  that  which  is  according  to  mutire  ;  fur  God  himself  has 
given  me  the  fatuity  of  such  choice.  But  if  1  knew  that 
.. r..._^  £j„  the  01.der  of  tn|n     -  ■ 
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wo  ere  vexed  at  it ;  for  wo  neither  know  what  we  are  nor 
have  wo  studied  what  belongs  to  man,  aa  thote  who  have 
studied  hones  know  what  belongs  to  homes.  But  Cbry- 
sentaa'wh*-n  he  waa  going  to  strike  the  enemy  checked 
himself  when  he  heard  the  trumpet  rounding  a  retreat:  oo 
it  seemed  belter  to  him  to  obey  the  general's  command 
than  to  follow  his  own  inclination.  But  not  one  of  na 
chooses,  even  when  necessity  summons,  readily  to  obey  it, 
but  weeping  and  groaning  wo  suffer  whit  we  do  suffer, 
and  we  0»11  them  '  circumstance*.'  What  kind  of  circum- 
stances, man?  If  yon  give  the  name  of  cironmatancee  to 
the  things  whi'h  are  around  yon,  all  things  are  circum- 
stances; bat  if  yon  call  hardship*  by  this  name,  what 
hardship  is  there  in  the  dying  of  that  which  baa  boon  pro- 
duced ?  Bnt  that  which  dot-troys  it  either  a  sword,  or  a 
wheel,  or  the  sea,  or  a  tile,  or  a  tyrant.  •  Why  do  you  care 
about  the  way  of  piing  down  to  Hades?  All  ways  are 
equal.'  But  if  yon  will  listen  to  i  he  truth,  the  way  which 
the  tyrant  send*  you  ia  nhortor.  A  tyrant  never  hilled  a 
win  in  six  months :  bnt  a  fever  io  often  a  year  about  it. 
All  those  things  are  only  sound  and  the  noise  of  empty 

I  am  in  danger  of  my  life  from  Caesar.1  And  am  not  I 
in  danger  who  dwell  in  Nicopulis,  where  there  are  so 
many  earthquakes :  and  when  yon  are  crowing  the 
Hadriatic  what  hazard  do  you  run  7  Ia  it  not  the  hazard 
of  your  life  ?  Hut  I  am  in  danger  also  aa  to  opinion.  Do 
yon  moan  your  own  ?  how?  For  who  oan  compel  yon  to 
have  any  opinion  which  you  do  not  choose?  But  is  it  aa 
to  another  man's  opinion  ?   and  what  kind  of  danger  ia 

*  Tho  ttorj  U  in  Xennphon'i  Crmpoodia  (IV.  near  th*  beginning) 
where  Cyrus  wri  that  he  called  ChrjauU*  by  duds.  Eplototu,  as 
Upton  remarks,  quotes  from  memory. 

•  So  Anax&ffiTAi  Mid  that  the  mad  to  tl:e  other  world  fad  Inferos)  is 
the  laws  from  all  place*.  (Cieoro,  '1W.  D(»p.  L  43).  What  follows  Is 
saw  of  the  example*  of  extravagant  uaertioo  In  Epldetna.  A  tjraat 
maj  hill  by  a  doit  death  as  s  foyer  doe*.  I  nippoie  that  Eploteln* 
woahi  hare  tome  answer  to  that  Eirept  to*  Stolo  thtwaji  a*  death 
an  not  indiffer-  nt :  mow  w»  yi  of  dying  an  painful,  and  area  ha  who 
•an  endure  wl:h  fotlitoale,  would  prefer  an  oiiy  death. 

'  Tho  teat  has  M  Xalmsati  bat  M  perhaps  oafht  to  be  toi 


I 
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yours,  if  others  have  false  opinions?  But  I  am  in  danger 
of  being  banished.  What  is  it  to  be  banished?  To  be 
somewhere  else  than  at  Rome  ?  Tea :  what  then  if  I 
should  be  sent  to  Gyara?  •  If  that  suits  you,  you  will  go 
there ;  but  if  it  does  not,  you  ean  so  to  another  plaoe 
instead  of  Gyara,  whither  he  also  will  co,  who  sends  you 
to  Gyara,  •  whether  he  choose  or  not  Why  then  do  you 
-  3  go  un  to  Rome  as  if  it  were  something  peat?    It  is  not 

/f[  worth  all  this  preparation,  that  an  ingenuous   youth 

should  say.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  have  heard  so 
much  and  to  have  written  so  much  and  to  have  sat  so  long 
by  the  side  of  an  old  man  who  is  not  worth  much.  Only 
remember  that  division  by  which  Your  own  and  not  tout 
own  are  distinguished:  never  claim  anv  thing  which 
belongs  to  others.  A  tribunal  and  a  prison  are  each  a 
place,  one  high  and  the  other  low ;  but  the  will  can  be 
maintained  equal,  if  you  choose  to  maintain  it  equal  in 
each.  And  wo  shall  then  be  imitators  of  Socrates,  when 
,  J  we  are  able  to  write  paeons  in  prison.9    But  in  our  present 

disposition,  consider  if  we  could  endure  in  prison  another 
person  saving  to  us,  Would  you  like  me  to  read  Paeans  to 
you? — Why  do  you  trouble  me?  do  you  not  know  the 
evils  which  hold  me?  Can  I  in  such  circumstances  (listen 
to  paeans)? — What  circumstances? — I  am  going  to  die,— 
And  will  other  men  be  immortal? 

•  8eei.25,notei.  * 

9  Diogenes  Leertins  reports  in  his  life  of  Socrates  that  he  wrote  m 

prison  •  Pacini,  end  lie  gin*  the  first  line  which  eontsias  sa  sililroi  Is 

Apollo  sod  Artomis. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

BOW  WE  OUGHT  TO  UCT  DIVmTIOS. 

Tbhoooh  an  unreasonable  regard  to  divination  many  of 
U  omit  many  duties.'  For  what  more  can  the  diviner 
MO  than  death  or  danger  or  disease,  or  generally  thing*  of 
that  kind  ?  If  then  I  must  expose  my  self  to  danger  fur  a 
friend,  and  if  it  is  117  duty  even  to  die  tor  Mm,  what  need 
have  I  then  for  divination?  Have  I  not  within  me  a 
diviner  who  has  told  me  the  nature  of  good  and  of  evil, 
and  has  explained  to  me  the  rigns  (or  murks)  of  both: 
What  need  have  I  then  to  consult  the  viecora  of  victim*  or 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  why  do  I  submit  when  ho  says,  It 
is  for  yoor  interest  ?  For  does  he  know  what  is  for  my 
interest,  does  he  know  what  it  good;  and  aa  he  has 
learned  the  signs  of  the  vincom,  has  he  also  learned  tho 
signs  of  good  end  evil  ?  For  if  ho  knows  the  Mgns  of 
these,  he  knows  the  signs  both  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the 
ugly,  and  of  the  jn»t  and  of  the  unjust  Do  yon  tell  me, 
man,  what  is  the  thing  which  is  signified  for  me:  is  it  life 
or  death,  poverty  or  wealth?  But  whether  these  things 
are  for  my  interest  or  whether  they  are  not,  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  yon.  Why  don't  yon  give  your  opinion  on 
matters  of  grammar,  and  why  do  you  give  it  hero  about 
things  on  which  we  are  all  in  error  and  disputing  with 
one  another?'     The  woman  therefore,  who   intended   to 

1  Divination  m  a  great  put  of  antimit  religion,  sad,  ai  Kpktetm 
aava,  it  led  men 'toonift  ninny  dntine.'  la  *  certain  •ema  there  w*» 
«onV-  meaning  In  it.  It  it  Is  true  that  thoee  who  believe  in  Cod  ean 
n  certain  fign*  in  the  admin  intra  I  km  of  the  world  by  which  tlwy  ean 
judge  what  their  behaviour  might  to  be,  they  can  learn  wh*t  their 
dalle*  are.  If  these  sign*  are  nilanndorataod,  or  if\hcy  are  not  seen 
right,  men  may  be  governed  by  an  abjoot  nipentition.  80  the  external 
'   lyrrllgl  ...  ...... 


Cpti.il  cornpaMa  Locan  (Ix.  878),  who  ■ometfnxM  mii  a  few   good 
taint*. 

'  a  man  who  gives  hi*  opinion  on  grammar  gives  an  opinio*  on  a 
thing  at  wbioh  many  know  anmctliiug.  A  man  who  give*  hi*  opinion 
aa  divination  or  ™  fotnre  eTWnia,  give*  an  opinion  on  thing*  nf  wbkib 
we  all  knew  nothing.  When  then  a  man  arteeti  to  inatmet  on  thiny* 
anknnwn.  wo  may  ask  titan  *»  give  Ida  opinion  on  thing*  which  an 
known,  ami  aa  we  stay  learn  what  kind  of  awn  ho  Is, 


vtvA  by  a.  viw'  «,  month's  urarisums  4a  0r*til1n*  in  bar 
bani-hmeiit,  made  a  good  answer  to  him  who  said  that 
Domitian  would  seize  what  she  sent,  I  would  rather,  she 
replied,  that  Domitian  should  seize  all  than  that  I  should 
not  send -it. 

What  then  leadB  us  to  frequent  use  of  divination  ? 
Cowardice,  ihe  dread  of  what  will  happen.  This  is  the  I 
reason  why  we  flatter  the  diviners.  Fray,  mooter,  shall  I  | 
succeed  to  the  property  of  my  father?  Let  us  see :  let  us 
sacrifice  on  the  occasion. — Yes,  master,  as  fortune  chooses. 
— Whin  he  has  said.  Yon  shall  succeed  to  the  inheritance, 
we  thank  him  as  if  we  received  the  inheritance  from  him. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  play  upon  us.* 

What  then  should  we  do?  We  ought  to  come  (to  divina- 
tion) without  desire  or  avenion,  an  the  wayfarer  asks  of 
the  man  whom  he  meets  whioh  of  two  roads  leads  (to  his 
journey's  end),  without  any  desire  for  that  which  leads  to 
the  right  rather  than  to  the  left,  fir  he  ha*  no  wish  to  go  by 
any  road  eico|it  the  road  which  leads  (to  his  end).  In  the 
same  way  ought  we  to  come  to  God  also  as  a  guide;  as  we 
use  our  eyes,  not  nsking  them  to  show  us  rather  e-uch 
things  as  we  wish,  but  receiving  the  appearances  of 
things  such  as  the  eyes  present  them  to  us.  But  now  we 
trembling  take,  the  augur  {bird  interpreter')'  by  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  VIH 

WHAT  B  THB  KATTTttl  (f)  o&ria)  OF  TBI  0000?' 

OoDJa  beneScial.  But  the  Good  also  is  beneficial.*  It  ii 
consistent  then  that  where  the  nature  of  God  S,  there  also 
the  nature  of  the  Rood  should  be.  What  then  is  the 
nature  of  God  ? »     Flesh?     Certainly  not     An  extate  in 


land?  By  no  means.  Fame?  No.  la  it  intelligence, 
knowledge,  right  reason?  Yea.  Herein  then  RHTply  seek' 
The  nature  of  the  good ;  for  I  suppose  that  yon  do  not  reek 


it  in  a  plant.  No.  Do  yon  aeek  it  in  an  irrational 
animal?  No.  If  then  yon  seek  it  in  a  rational  animal, 
why  do  yon  still  seek  it  any  where  except  in  the  supe- 
riority of  rational  over  irrational  animals?4  Now  plants 
bore  not  evon  the  jiowerof  using  appearances,  and  fur  this 
reason  yon  do  not  apply  the  term  good  to  them.  The, 
nood  than  requires  the  use  of  appearanceaJ  Does  it  re- 
quire this  u-e  only?  For  if  yon  say  that  if  requires  this 
nee  only,  my  that  the  [rood,  and  that  happine-s  and  nnhnp- 
pinesa  are  in  irrational  animals  aim.  Bnt  yon  do  not  say 
thin,  and  you  do  right;  for  if  they  possess  eren  in  the 
higlict  degree  thy  ™*  nf  »pnw^mnTT*i  .vet  they  have  not 
the  faculty  of  nndorstsnding  the  ueo  of  appearances;  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  thin,  for  they  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  others,  and  they  exercise  no  aujwiority.  For 
the  ass,  I  nnppoee,  does  not  exixt  for  any  superiority  over 
others.  No;  nut  bocHuse  we  hod  need  of  a  back  whioh  ia 
able  to  bear  something;  snd  in  truth  we  had  need  also  of 
his  Wing  able  to  walk,  and  for  thia  reason  he  received 
also  the  faculty  of  making  use  of  appearanou*,  for  other 

1  Schnvlj-hneiwer  obwrm  that  tlie  title  nf 'this  ebaptr  would  mora 
cnrrrrtlY  be  *e.*irfr  **>,  Godinman.    There  1*  no  MM  esapter  la 

'  t*«nile»  (Xinophon,  item.  fa.  6, 8) oonelnaes  'that  U»  aaafal  Is 
good  tn  him  to  wl.oin  it  Is  otetnl' 

•  I  Jo  n«t  ranicntbar  that  Epictetai  bai  atUmpUd  any  other  deeorlp. 
lice  irf  lim  nature  of  God.  Ho  baa  done  more  wisely  iban  tome  who 
ban-  atimptml  to  answer  a  qasOion  whioh  oaaoot  be  easwvred.  but 
e<*UH,  11-1S. 

•  Cuatpme  Cicero,  as  Offlo.  i.  17. 


/ 
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wise  he  would  not  lm\*e  been  able  to  walk.  And  her*  tin 
the  matter  stopped.  fFur  if  )io  had  uW received  tho  faculty 
of  comprehending  the  use  of  oppemnncvg,  it  is  plain 
consistent!)  with  reason  he  would  not  then  have  1 
subjected  in  lis,  nor  would  he  have  done  us  theso  service*, 
hut  he  would  have  been  equal  to  iix  and  like  to  us? 
Will  you  not  then  Reek  tho  nuture  of  good 
rational  animal ?  for  if  it  is  not  there,  you  will  not  choose 
to  say  that  it  exists  in  nny  other  thing  (plant  or  animal), 
What  then  ?  are  not  plan  in  and  nninmlit  also  tho  worka  of 
God?  They  are;  hut  they  «re  not_$unenor  things,  i 
yet  part*  of  the  liods.  ^Itut  you  are  a  superior  thing":  > 
are  a  portion  separated  from  the  deity ;  you  have  in  yoi 
■elf  a  certain  portion  of  hinO  Why  then  are  you  ignorant 
of  your  own  noble  desceiu?1  Why  do  you  not  know 
whence  yuu  canie?  will  you  not  remember  when  you  are 
eating,  who  you  are  who  oat  and  whom  you  feed  ?  When 
you  are  in  conjunction  with  a  womau,  will  you  not  re- 
member who  y<>u  are  who  do  this  thing?  When  you  are 
in  social  intercourse,  when  \  on  nre  exercising  yourself, 
when  you  are  ingugcd  in  discussion,  know  you  not  that 
e  nourishing  a  god,  that  you  are  exercising  a  god? 


silver  nr  of  gold,  and  external?    Von  carry  him  within 
yourself,  and  yon  perceive  not  that  you  are  polluting  him 


what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  fbnmtli 
temple  of  Die  living  Qui;  a*  (jod  hnth  mid,  I  will  dwell  In  them 
and  walk  in  them,'  etc.  Mn.  Carter  baa  not  correctly  ateted  the  hsh 
of  these  two  panacea. 

It  is  e*rtain  that  EpMetna  knew  nothing  of  the  writer*  of  the 
KpUIoa  In  tin.  New  Totamont ;  but  whence  did  iltese  •ritom  learn 
nieh  f.uin*  of  eiprcaslon  aa  we  Hud  In  the  passage*  died  by  Mia, 
Carter?  I  believe  thut  the*  drew  then  (romthe  HMo pbikwiiphan  who 
wr.*e  before  Epictctu*  and  that  they  applied  then  to  the  new  religion 
•hl.li  lliey  were  leeching.  The  teaching  of  Paul  and  of  Kpictetos 
dm  not  differ :  the  spirit  °'  God  is  in  mn 
Swedenbnrn;  enjs,  '  In  theee  two  faculties  (rationality  and  liberty) 

...........    -j  man,  whether  Im  be  good  or  aril,  they  being 

e  human  race.     Bat  the  mansion  of  the  Lord 
i  proportion  a*  the  man  opens  the  superior 


210.    Agnln,  'the  faculty  of  thinking  mtionally,  viuwoJ  in  iUelf,  la  not 
nmu'x,  bat  God'e  In  man.' 

I  hu  not  quite  aura  in  what  aenee  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist 
oo^-ht  to  be  understood  inthecliurchof  Kngland  aervloo.  8>ai>o  English 
diviuca  formerly  nnderatnxl,  and  porliapa  mm  now  unilerstind,  the 
crmiinuy  m  a  onmmemoration  of  the  blued  of  Christ  sited  lor  ui  and  of 
hi.  bmly  whiih  wis  broken  ■  ••  wo  ore  in  T.  Burnet's  Fuelhnmona  work 
(■le  Fhiv  it  Officii*  Clirutiaooruin,  p.  SO).  It  waa  a  romiounioraUna  of 
the  hut  supper  of  Jrsua  ami  the  Apetle*.    Bat  this  does  nut  appear  to 

he  the  neniia  in  wha-h  the  or :    ' '  L- 

and  hy  »ino  membera  of 
the  doctrine  of 


ih-h  the  cerctnonv  is  now  understood  by  arms  priests 
bora  of  the  church  of  England,  whoso  nutions  approach 

M  of  tbi!  Citlmtic  mass.    Jfor  due*  il  anpaur  to  be  the 

■cue  of  ilie  prayer  made  before  delivering  Iho  bread  ami  wine  to  th* 
Cutiimunicnuls,  hit  the  pruyer  is  '  Mrant  ns,  gniciuaa  Lord,  so  to  i«t  the 
ae*h  of  thy  dear  am  Jems  Christ  and  to  drink  his  blood  thai  iair  sinful 
budiea  may  be  nude  clean  by  his  body  and  onr  souls  washed  through 
his  rac*t  precious  blood  end  that  we  may  eici  inure  d*oli  In  him  and  he 
hi  ns.'  This  la  a  different  tiling  from  Kpiriatna'  notion  of  God  lelng  in 
man.  and  also  Jiffontit,  aa  I  understand  it  from  the  notion  contained  In 
tiie  two  pHMgi-i  of  Puul :  for  it  is  there  mid  generally  that  the  iluly 
GbnU  is  in  nun  or  God  in  nan,  not  that  Uud  la  in  man  by  virtue  of  a 
particnlnr  ecrcnuny.  It  aboald  not  be  omiu.il  that  there  is  after  the 
end  of  I  lie  Corumn-uoii  rente*  an  admonition  lhat  the  sacnunenuil  bread 
and  wine  remain  wiial  they  were, '  Mid  that  the  m  trail  body  nod  Mood 
of  oar  rjurionr  Chria;  are  in  heaven  ami  not  htm;  il  bring  agahwt  the 
trwth  of  Cfcrirta  aataral  body  to  be  at  one  time  In  more  places  than  en*.' 
It  was  affirmed  by  tho  Bcfumtera  and  the  be>t  writers  of  the  £ngllah 
church  lhat  the  presence  of  Chrut  m  the  Knoharlet  1*  a  sranhaal 
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l>y  impure  thought*  and  dirty  deeds.  And  if  an  image  of 
God  were  present,  you  would  not  dan  to  do*  any  of  the 
things  which  yon  are  doing:  but  when  God  himself  ia 
pnwent  within  and  sees  aljand  hears  alL  Ton  are  not" 
•aim tiled"  oT'thihking  men  things  and  doing  i>ucb  things, 
ignorant  an  you  nro  of  your  own  nature  and  subject  to  the 
anger  of  God.  Then  why  do  we  fear  when  we  are  aend- 
ing  a  young  man  from  the  school  into  active  life,  lest  he 
should  do  unylhing  improperly,  eat  improperly,  have 
improper  intercourse  with  women;  and  leat  the  rage  ia 
which  he  in  wrapjied  should  debase  him,  lost  fine  garments 
should  make  him  proud?  This  youth  (if  ho  acts  thus) 
does  not  know  his  own  God  ;  ho  knows  not  with  whom  he 
sets  out  (into  the  world).  But  onn  we  endure  when  he 
says  '  I  wish  I  had  you  (God)  with  me.'  Have  you  not 
God  with  you  ?  and  do  you  seek  for  any  other,  when  you 
have  him  ?  or  will  God  tell  you  any  thing  else  than  this ? 
If  you  were  a  statue  of  Phidias,  either  Athena  or  Zeus,  you 
would  AYtink  Vjotb  of  yourself  and  of  the  artist,  and  if  you 
had  any  undcri-tanding  (power  of  perception)  you  would 
try  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  him  who  made  you  or  of 
youiwlf,  and  try  not  to  appear  in  an  unbecoming  dress 
(attitude)  to  those  who  look  on  you.     But  now  because 
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attitude  fin-  over.  But  thfl  Ifff**  if  flffl  ^r"  r7w*"'  °* 
motion,  they  breathe,  they  have  the  fseuliy  of  using  the 
appearances  of  things,  ana  the  power  o/^xsmining  them'. 
Being  the  work  of  such  an  artist  do  7011  dishonour  him? 
And  what  ehall  J  say,  not  only  that  ho  made  yon,  but  aim 
entrusted  yon  to  youn-eif  and  made  yon  a  deposit  to  your- 
■elf?  Will  yon  not  think  of  this  too,  but  do  yon  also  dis- 
honour your  guardianship?  Bnt  if  God  baa  entrusted 
an  orphan  to  yon,  would  yon  thus  neglect  him?  He  has 
delivered  yourself  to  your  own  care,  and  jjys,  I  bad  no 
one  fitter  to  intrust  him  to  than  yourself  (keep  him  for 
me  such  as  be  is  by  nature,  modest,  fsjthful,  erect,  untazrj.- 
fied,  free  from  passion  and  perturbation's  And  then  yon 
do  not  keep  him  such.  '"' 

Bnt  some  will  say,  whence  baa  this  fellow  got  the 
arrogance  which  he  displays  and  these  supercilious 
looks? — 1  hare  not  yet  so  much  gravity  as  befits  a 
philosopher:  for  I  do  not  yet  feel  confidence  in  what  I 
neve  learned  and  in  what  I  have  assented  to:  I  still 
fear  my  own  weakness-  Let  me  get  confidence  and 
then  yon  shall  see  a  countenance  such  as  I  ought  to  have 
and  an  attitude  such  as  I  ought  to  have :  then  I  will 
show  to  yon  the  statue,  when  it  is  perfected,  when  it 
is  polished.  What  do  you  expect?  a  supercilious  coun- 
tenance? Does  the  Zeus  at  Olympia1  lift  no  his  brow? 
Xo,  his  look  is  fixed  as  becomes  him  who  is  ready  to 

Irremeable  U  my  word  sad  shall  not  uOL— Illsd,  i.  528. 

Such  will  I  show  myself  to  you,  faithful,  modest,  noble, 
free  from  perturbation — What,  and  immortal  too,  exempt 
from  old  age,  and  from  sickness?  No,  butdying  as  becomes 
a  god,  xiokening  as  becomes  a  god.  This  power  I  possess  ; 
tins  I  can  do.  But  the  rest  I  do  not  posses*,  nor  can  I  do. 
I  will  frhiiw  the  nerves  (strength  j  of  a  philosopher.  What 
Victory  rtood  on  tbe  bsadsf  the  gnddris,  u  *■  frequently**  hi  onina. 
gee.  I.  6,  18,  sod  the  nolo  in  Schweig.'i  odition.  Ciotm,  de  Nature 
Deorum,  Hi.  84. 

<  Tbs  mat  statue  st  Otrnpis  km  the  work  of  PhUisi  Psaauuss, 
v.  11).  It  w  ■  staled  colossal  cbrrsstanhsntlnf  nktns,  and  Laid  s 
Tfstorj  hi  the  right  Lsnd. 


avoid,   ft   proper   pursuit  (JriHiJi'),   a   diligent    purpoee,  • 
ii-.'  i->it  which  is  not  rin.ii.     These  you  shah  too. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THAT  WIIE*   WE  CANNOT   FULFIL  THAT   WHICH  THE  CHARACTER 
OP    A     WAS     pnOHISES,     WE    ASSUME    THE    CltlBACTElt    OF     A 

PlllLOSUl'HKH. 

It  in  no  common  (easy)  thing  to  do  this  only,  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  a  man  h  iiaturo.  For  what  is  a  man?  Tho 
answer  is.  a  rational  and  mortal  being.  Then  by  the 
rational  facul'y  from  whum  are  we  (separated?1  From  1 
wild  beasts.  And  from  what  othcru?  From  sheep  and 
like  animals.  Take  care  then  lo  do  nothing  like  a  wild 
btast ;  but  if  y.u  du,  you  have  lost  tho  character  of 
a  man  ;  you  have  not  fulfilled  your  promise.  See  that 
you  do  nothing  liku  a  sheep  ;  but  if  you  do,  in  this  case 
also  tho  man    is   lost.     What  thun  do  we  do  as  sheep? 
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small,  whence  we  may  any,  Let  me  be  eaten  by  a  lion.* 
But  in  ell  then  ways  the  promise  of  »  men  noting  as  e 
men  in  destroyed.  For  when  ii  e  conjunctive  (complex) 
proposition  maintained  ?*  When  it  fulfils  whet  it*  nature 
promise* ;  so  that  the  preservation  of  a  complex  proposi- 
tion 1h  when  it  is  a  conjunction  of  truihs.  When  is  a 
disjunct  ivo  maintained  T  When  it  fulfils  what  it  pi*  nvsee. 
When  are  flute*,  a  lyre,  a  horse,  a  dog.  preserved?  (when 
thuy  reverally  keep  their  promise).  What  is  the  wonder 
then  if  man  also  in  like  manner  u  preserved,  and  in  like 
manner  is  lost?  Each  man  is  improved  and  preserved  by 
corresponding  acts,  the  carpenter  by  acta  of  carpentry, 
the  grammarian  by  acts  of  grammar.  But  if  a  man 
accustoms  himself  to  write  ungrammatically,  of  necessity 
his  art  will  be  corrupted  and  destroyed.  Thus  modest 
actions  preserve  the  modest  man,  and  immodest  actions 
destroy  him :  and  actions  of  fidelity  preserve  the  faithful 
man,  and  the  contrary  actions  destroy  him.  And  on  the 
other  hand  contrary  actions  strengthen  contrary  charac- 
ters :  sham  clearness  strengthens  the  shameless  man, 
faithlessness  the  faithless  man,  abusive  words  the  abusive 
man,  anger  the  man  of  an  angry  temper,  and  unequal 
receiving  and  giving  make  the  avaricious  man  more 
avaricious. 

For  this  reason  philosophers  admonish  us  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  learning  only,  but  also  to  add  study,  and 
then  practice.4    For  wo  have  long  been  accustomed  to  do 

*  Tali  stasia  to  be  a  proverb.    If  I  am  eaten,  1st  ma  be  eaten  by  us 


Gellios  (in.  8)  Kin-i  sn  exempli  _ 

both  twioo  roruul  ami  trinmuUed,  end  exercised  tba  eentorehip  and  was 
the  snllcaspie  of  I*  Mummiua  in  bli  censorship.'  Golltos  adds,  'la 
•tvrj  ouajunctire  if  tliero  is  one  falasbotML  tinman  the  other  part*  an 
true,  die  whole  la  said  to  be  fate*,'  For  the  whole  is  proposed  at  true : 
therefore  if  oae  part  ta  false,  the  whole  It  not  true.  Tie  diajuneUvo 
(tMlW'nr)  i.  of  this  Bind:  'pleasure  fa  eUhar  bad  or  good,  or 
■either  pud  nor  bad.' 

•  We  often  «i  a  man  loams  a  particular  thing;  and  there  am  wan 

who  profile  to  k*eh  certain  things,  soon  a*  a  language,  or  an  art  i  and 

U*r»B>ean  iiy  teoohlng  that  the  taught  shall  loarn;  mil  Ii   Tiling  rsrsss 

■  4  th«T  si.all  be  able  to  dn  what  thej  lasm.    He  who  trachea  sn  art 

eeaea*  thai  tba  scholar  shall  be  able  to  praatlaa  the  art,  the  art  of 
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contrary  things,  and  we  put  in  practice  opinions  which 
arc  comrary  to  true  opinion*.  If  then  we  Khali  not  alao 
put  in  practice  right  opinions,  we  shall  be  nothing  mors 
than  tho  expositors  of  the  opinions  of  others.  For  now 
who  anion};  us  is  not  ablo  to  discourse  according  to  the 
rules  of  art  about  good  and  evil  things  (in  this  fashion)? 
That  of  thing-  some  arc  good,  and  some  are  bad,  and  some 
arc  indifferent ;  the  good  then  are  virtue,  and  the  things 
which  participate  in  virtues;  and  tho  bad  arc  the  con- 
trary; and  the  indifferent  arejvonltli,. health,  regulation. — 
Thon,  if  in  tlie  midst  of  our  talk  there  should  happen  some 
greater  noise  than  usual,  or  some  of  those  who  are  present 
should  luugh  at  us.  we  are  disturbed.  I'hihisophcr,  when 
aie  the  thing*  which  you  woro  talking  about?  Whence 
did  you  produce  and  ut'er  thein.  From  the  lips,  and 
thence  only.  Why  then  do  you  corrupt  the  aids  provided 
by  others?  Why  do  you  treat  the  weightiest  matters  as  if 
you  were  playing  a  g:ime  of  dice?  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  lay  up  bread  and  wine  as  in  a  storehoui-e,  and  another 
tiling  to  eat.  That  which  hits  been  eaten,  is  digested, 
distributed,  and  is  become  sinews,  flo*h,  bones,  blood, 
healthy  colour,  healthy  breath.  Whatever,  is  stored  up, 
when  you  choose  you  can  readily  take  and  show  it;  but 
you  have  no  other  advantugo  from  it  except  *o  fur  as  to 
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Stoic?  Why  do  you  deceive  (ho  many?  Why  do  yon  act 
the  port  of  a  Jew,1  when  you  ire  a  Greek  ?  Do  ynu  not 
eee  how  (why)  enoh  is  called  a  Jew,  or  a  Syrian  or  an 
~~    -plian?  and  when  we  ace  a  man  inclining  to  two  aides. 


who  baa  been  imbued  with  Jewish  doolrine  and  haa 
adopted  that  sect,  then  he  ia  in  fact  and  he  ie  named  a 
Jew.'  Tb.ua  we  too  being  fal-ely  imbued  (baptised),  are 
in  name  Jewa,  but  in  fact  we  are  eumeihing  else.  Our 
effects  (feelings)  ate  inconsistent  with  our  words  ;  we  are 
far  from  practising  what  we  say,  and  that  of  which  wo  are 
proud,  as  if  we  knew  it.  Thus  being  unable  to  fulfil  even 
what  the  character  of  a  man  promise's  we  even  add  to  it 
the  profemion  of  a  philosopher,  which  ie  an  heavy  a  burden, 
a*  if  a  man  who  ie  unable  to  bear  ten  ponnda  should 
attempt  to  raUe  the  atone  which  Ajax '  lifted. 

them,  and  prrhape  he  can  aiplaln  ■ 

ConaeqncnUy  he  might  be  at  the  a .  .. , 

which  u  abaurd.'— Sthweig.  Hu  mesa*  that  tha  man  knowledge 
of  Stole  opinion*  dme  not  Bisks  a  man  s  Sbiio,  or  any  ether 
philosopher.  A  mail  moat  according  to  Stole  principles  practise  them 
in  order  M  be  a  Stoio  iihlluaupher.  Sn  if  we  say  that  a  nun  is  a 
religious  man,  ho  most  itu  the  sets  which  his  religion  Uach.cs;  for  it  Is 
by  Ku  bi'U  only  tluit  we  ran  kni.w  Uiui  to  be  a  n-h^ioua  man.  What 
hu  >eys  and  niQlewes  innj  be  (alts ;  and  Do  roan  knvwa  except  hinuelf 
whether  bis  wotdi  nml  professions  are  true.  Tha  uniformity,  regularity, 
and  ooiiiUteacv  of  hi*  acta  are  evidence  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

*  It  haa  born  auRg.  ited  that  Epictetus  confounded  nndcr  the  name 
of  Jaws  tlMae  who  were  Jews  and  those  who  ware  Christiana  We 
know  that  some  Jewa  became  Christiana  But  ass  Sobweif.'*  note  1 
and  note  7. 

*  II  ia  pnatbla,  sa  I  have  raid,  that  by  Jews  Eptotetn*  mcana 
Christians,  fur  Chriitlsna  and  Jewa  are  evidently  confounded  by  tome 
writers,  a*  the  ant  Cbriatinni  were  of  tha  Jewish  nation.  In  book  iv. 
e.  7,  Kjiietetne  give*  the  name  of  GaliUvans  to  the  Jews,  Tha  term 
tialllaean*  pojnls  to  tlae  omintry  of  the  great  teacher.  Pan)  says 
,u 1.  ..=,  '"'— v    'i  not  a  Jew,  which  i*  on*  outwardly — betas 

_ irdty,'  ate.    Hi*  remailu  (ii.  17-»)on  the 

'  who  it  calle-l  a  Jew,  awl  leata  in  the  law  and  makes  hi*  boast 

of  Ood'mav  Uieoturarrd  with  whut  Epictetoa  says  of  a  man  who  ia 
salawla    ■ -l        ■      '      •  ■  .t     ..    .     .f.   . 


(Bomens,  il.'fcS),  '  For  be  la  not  a  Jew,  which  ia  one  outwardly— hot  he 
Is  a  Jsw  which  is  one  inwsrdty,'  etc    Hi*  rataarka  (ii.  17-U)  on  us 
— sa  '  who  it  calle-l  a  Jew.  and  rest*  in  tha  law  and  makes  hi    ' 
'Ood'mav  Ui compared  with  whut  Epictetoa  aaya  of  a  earn 
Jled  a  pbiliHoplwr,  and  doe*  not  prectler  tliat  which  ho  ptofus 
•Bseiilt,  M;   Iliad,  viL  184,  elo.;  Juvenal,  iv.  63, 

»«  kvK  tapUm,  «ula  K  nmi  * 
rmtmtj**!*  iinasm  puiiw  «■ 


CHAPTER  X. 

.HOW    WE  MIT   DISCOVER   THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFI  FtlOM    NAME). 

Cos'inER  who  yon  aro.  In  the  first  place,  yon  arc  a  man  ;' 
ami  this  is  one  «-fco  lias  nothing  Eii|icrior  to  tho  faculty  of 
the  "ill.  but  all  oihur  thing*  subjected  to  it;  and  the 
faculty  iisclf  he  posses-cs  iincii*lavid  and  fice  from  sub- 
jection. Consider  tlien  firm  what  things  jiiu  have  heen\ 
separated  by  reanin.  You  have  been  sepuruted  from  wild  * 
bi/afts  :  you  I  avo  been  depurated  from  domestic  animals 
(jt^n'ru*).  Fmther,  yon  are  a  citizen  of  tho  world,'  and 
a  part  of  it.  not  one  of  (ho  lulanrTM&t  (ccrvin^Y  but  one 
of  the  principal  (mliiig)  twits,  for  you  lire  NMW  of  com- 
prehending the  divine  «diuinistration  and  of  considering 
the  connexion  of  ibinp<.  What  then  does  the  character 
of  a  citizen  promise  (profes)?  To  hold  nothing  ae  pro- 
fitnl.i.:  to  hlnu-elf;  to  delibernlo  about  nothing  as  if  he 
wore  detached  from  the  community,  but  to  act  a*  the 
hand  nr  foot  would  do,  if  they  had  iwn  and  understood 
the  con  I  i  tut  ion  of  nature,  fur  they  w-  11M  never  put  them- 
selves in  motion  nor  desire  any  thin;;  orhui  wise  than  with 
whole.     Therefore  the  philosophers  say 


arrangement,  and  that  the  whole  is  iu|mrior  to  the  per 
and  toe  state  to  the  citizen.4  Bat  now  because  we  do  w 
know  the  future,  it  is  our  duty  to  atiok  to  the  thing 
which  an  in  their  nature  more  suitable  for  oar  choice,  fo 
we  were  made  among  other  things  for  this. 

After  this  remember  that  you  are  a  eon.  What  doe 
thin  character  promise?  To  oonaider  that  every  thin; 
which  ia  the  eon's  belong*  to  the  father,  to  obey  him  i 
all  tliinga,  neTer  to  blame  him  to  another,  nor  to  amy  c 
do  any  thing  which  doca  him  injury,  to  yield  to  him  in  a 
things  and  giro  way,  oo-operating  with  him  as  far  as  yo 
can.  After  this  know  that  yon  are  a  brother  alao,  an 
that  to  this  character  it  ia  doe  to  make  conceaaions ;  to  b 
eaaily  persuaded,  to  apeak  good  of  your  brother,  never  t 
olaim  in  opposition  to  him  any  of  the  things  whioh  ai 
independent  of  the  will,  but  readily  to  give  them  up,  thi 
yon  may  hare  the  larger  share  in  what  is  dependent  c 
the  wi.L  For  see  what  a  thing  it  ia,  in  place  of  a  lettno 
if  it  should  so  happen,  or  a  seat,  to  gain  for  yonrse] 
goodness  of  disposition.    How  great  is  the  advantage. *     ■ 

Next  to  this,  if  yon  are  a  senator  of  any  state,  retuemboa 
that  yon  are  a  senator  :  if  a  yonth,  that  yon  are  a  youth  ■ 
if  an  old  man,  that  yon  are  an  old  man;  for  each  of  sue  I 
names,  if  it  comes  to  be  examined,  marks  ont  the  propefl 
duties.  But  if  you  go  and  blame  your  brother,  I  say  ifl 
you.  You  have  forgotten  who  you  are  and  what  is  yonn 
name.  In  the  next  place,  if  yon  were  a  smith  and  madsj 
a  wrong  use  of  the  hammer,  you  would  have  forgotten  th?l 
smith  ;  sud  if  you  have  forgotten  the  brother  and  instea  ; 
of  a  brother  have  become  an  oncmy,  would  yuu  appear  n<  ;; 
to  have  changed  one  thing  for  another  in  that  case?  An 
if  instead  of  a  man,  who  is  a  tame  animal  and  social,  yt 
are  become  a  misnbitvois  wild  beast,  treacherous,  at 
biting,  have  yrra  lost  nothing  7  But,  (I  suppose)  you  mi  '•. 
lose  a  bit  of  money  that  you  may  suffer  damage?  A  y 
does  the  Ion  of  nothing  else  do  a  man  damage?    If  y>l 

*  Antoninus,  vLfS:  •  Ws  an  sU  working  together  b  cm  sod,  sen'ij 
with  kxowledg*  sad  assign,  and  otaws  without  kaowisg  wat!*, 
they  do.' 

*  A  lettuce  Is  ■>  «xa»plt  of  Uu  mat  trifling  thing.  A  ttat 
probably  swans  a  saal  of  sspwkttty,  s  smgUrsara  Mat,  a  Hasus 


had  lost  the  art  of  grammar  or  musio,  would  yon  think 

the  loss  of  it  a  damage  ?  and  if  you  shall  lose  modesty, 

,  |  moderation  (nanvrroAiJt)  and  gentleness,  do  yon  think  the 

;  lost  nothing  ?     And  yet  the  things  first  mentioned  are  lost 

by  some  cause  oiternal  and  independent  of  the  will,  and 

'  the  second  by  our  own  fault ;  and  as  to  the  first  neither  to 

I  have  thorn  nor  lo  lose   them  is  shameful ;  but  as  to  the 

'  second,  not  to  have  thorn  and  to  lose  tbem  is  shameful  and 

■j"  matter  of  reproach  and   a  misfortune.      What  does  the 

I  pathie  lose?     Ho  Iocs  tho  (character  of)  man.     What 

k  does  ho  lose  who  makes  tho  pathio  what  ho  is  ?     Many 

other  things  ;  and  ho  also  low  ■  the  mnn  no  less  than  the 

'other.     What  docs  he  lose  who  commits  adultery?     He 

]  loses  the  (character  of  the)  modest,  the  temperate,  the 

r  decent,  tho  citizen,  tho  neighbour.    What  does  he  lose  who 

.    is  angry  t     Something  else.     What  does  the  cowai'd  lose  ? 

'.  Something  else.     No  mnn  is  bad   without  suffering  some. 

loss  and  damage.      If  then  you  look  lor  tne  damage  in 

the  loss  of  money  only,  all  these  mon  receive  no  norm 

or  damngo ;  it  may  bo,  they  have  even  profit  and  gain, 

-  whon  they  acquire  a  bit  of  money  by  any  of  these  deeds. 

i But  consider  that  if  you  refer  every  thing  to  a  small  coin, 

inot  evon  bo  who  lnses  his  nose  is  in  your  opinion  damaged. 

'  \Yes,  you  say,  for  he  is  mutilated  in  his  body.     Well ;  out 

:  idoea  ho  who  has  lost  his  smell  only  lose  nothing?     Is  there 
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first  place  oonsider  what  hurt  (J?\afiij)  is,  4nd  remember 
what  yon  have  heard  from  the  philosopher*.  For  if  the 
good  consists  in  the  will  (purpose,  intention,  rpotupiau), 
and  the  evil  also  in  the  will,*  tee  if  what  yon  My  fs 
not  thie :  What  then,  since  that  man  haa  hurt  himself 
by  doing  an  unjust  act  to  me,  shall  I  not  hurt  myself 
by  doing  some  unjust  aot  to  him?  Why  do  we  not 
imagine  to  onnelrea  (mentally  think  of)  something  of 
this  kind  ?  But  where  there  is  any  detriment  to  the  body 
or  to  our  possession,  there  is  harm  there ;  and  where  the 
same  thing  happens  to  the  faculty  of  the  will,  there  is 
(yon  suppose)  no  harm ;  for  he  who  has  been  deceived  or 
be  who  us  done  an  unjust  aot  neither  suffers  in  the  head 
nor  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  hip,  nor  does  he  lose  his  estate ; 
and  we  wish  for  nothing  else  than  (security  to)  these 
things.  Bnt  whether  we  shall  have  the  will  modest  and 
faithful  or  shameless  and  faithless,  we  oare  not  the  least, 
exospt  only  in  the  school  bo  far  as  a  few  words  are  con- 
cerned. Therefore  onr  proficiency  is  limited  to  these  few 
words ,-  bnt  beyond  them  it  does  not  exist  even  in  the 
slightest  degree." 


CHAPTER  XL 

WHAT  TBI  BKHmriHG  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IB, 

Thx  beginning  of  philosophy  to  him  at  least  who  enters 
oa  it  in  the  right  way  end  by  the  door,  is  a  const-ion  row* 
of  bis  own  weakness  and  inability  about  neoesaary  things. 
For  we  oome  into  the  world  with  no  natural  notion  of  a 
right  angled  triangle,  or  of  a  diesis  (a  quarter  tone),  or  of 
a  half  tone ;  bnt  we  learn  each  of  these  things  by  a  oer- 
tsin  transmission  aooording  to  art;  and  for  this  reason 

•  he  the  beginning  of  U.  18. 

*  The  suae  remufe  will  spply  is  mast  dinertstlnes  spoken  or  written 
oa  awtml  •nbjeeti :  they  in  exeremo*  of  ikfll  for  him  who  deliren  or 
vritM  them,  or  matter  lor  ctHfcmm  sad  prrfaaps  a  way  of  rpendlng  an 
idle  km*  for  him  wbolirtem;  and  that  1*  kit  Epiowtai  blamta  onr 
mdnleeetaad  Issnsarsess  m  to  eels,  and  taa  Mains;  of  the  saaoom  of 
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those  who  do  not  know  them,  do  not  think  that  they  know 
thorn.  But  as  to  good  and  evil,  end  beautiful  and  ugly, 
and  becoming  and  unbecoming,  and  happiness  and  mis- 
fortune, and  proper  and  improper,  and  what  we  ought  to 
do  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  who  ever  name  into  the 
world  without  having  an  innate  idea  of  them?  Where- 
fore we  all  use  these  named,  and  we  endeavour  to  fit  the 
preconception  a'  to  the  several  case*  (things)  thus  :  he  has 
done  well,  he  has  not  done  well;  he  has  done  as  he  ought, 
not  as  he  ought ;  he  has  boon  unfortunate,  he  has  been 
fortunate;  he  ie  unjust,  he  is  just:  who  does  not  use 
these  names  ?  who  among  us  defers  the  nse  of  them  till  he 
has  learned  them,  as  he  defers  the  use  of  the  words  about 
1  iocs  (geometrical  figures)  or  sounds?  And  the  cause  of 
this  is  tbat  we  come  into  the  world  already  taught  as  it 
were  by  nature  some  things  on  this  matter  (™»),  and 

frocceding  from  those  wo  have  added  to  them  self-conceit 
ouprtv).1  For  why,  a  man  says,  do  I  not  know  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  ugly?  Have  I  not  the  notion  of  it?  Yon 
have.  Do  1  not  adapt  it  to  particulars?  Yon  do.  Do  I 
not  then  adapt  it  properly?  In  that  lies  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  and  conceit  is  added  here.  For  beginning  from 
these  things  which  are  admitted  men  proceed   to  that 

»hiib  H  [i.iM.n.f  .ln.|.'i|i    r-i    r.l-oj r,-=-  .1    un-il' uHi-  n-lspls- 


)  seeming 


Qisoovorea  ■  oaiauoo  in  inn  qoierminauon  01 

t  a  carpenter's  nil*  (or  square)  in  the  oaae  of 

i  crooked  things. — This  in  the  beginning  of 

Must  we  say  that  all  things  are  right  which 


1S2 


Come  then  to  something  which  is  nperior  t 
(vow  AW*).    What  is  this  ? 

Observe,  this  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy,  a  percep- 
tion of  the  disagreement  of  men  with  one  another,  end 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  disagreement,  end  a 
condemnation  and  distrust  of  that  which  only  *  seems,' 
and  a  certain  investigation  of  that  which  '  seems '  whether 
it  'seems'  rightly,  and  a  discovery  of  some  rule  (kokSw), 
as  we  have  discovered  a  balance  in  the  determination  of 
weight*,  and  a 
straight  and  i 
philosophy.    1 

seem  so  to  all  ?*  And  how  ia  it  possible  that  contradictions 
can  be  right?— Not  all  then,  but  all  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
right — How  more  to  you  than  those  which  seem  right  to  the 
Syrians?  why  mure  than  what  seem  right  to  the  Egyptians? 
why  more  than  what  seems  right  to  me  or  to  any  other  man  ? 
Not  at  all  more.  XVhrtthsa  'seems]  to  t/nrj  man  is  not' 
sufficient  for  determining  what  .Ml ; '  grfteftnerinTne  oase 
of  wUgEIl  DT  measures  are  we  satisfied  with  the  bare  ap- 
pearance, but  in  each  case  we  have  discovered  a  certain 
role.  In  this  matter  then  is  there  no  rule  superior  to 
what  '  seems  '  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  that  the  most 
necessary  things  among  men  should  have  no  sign  (mark), 
and  be  incapable  of  being  discovered?  There  is  (hen 
some  rule.  And  why  then  do  we  not  seek  the  mlo  and 
discover  it,  and  afterwards  nse  it  without  varying  from  it, 
not  even  stretching  out  the  finger  without  it?4  For  this,  - 
I  think,  ia  that  which  when  it  is  discovered  cores  of  their 
madness  those  who  rue  mere  '  seeming '  as  a  measure,  and 
misuse  it ;  so  that  for  the  future  proceeding  from  certain  ' 
things  (principles)  known  and  made  dear  we  may  use  in  ! 
the  esse  of  particular  things  the  preconceptions  which  are 
distinctly  fixed. 

What  is  the  matter  presented  to  us  about  which  we  are 
inquiring?  Pleasure  (for  example).  Subject  it  to  the 
rue,  throw  it  into  ths  balance.    Ought  toe  good  to  be 


*i 


aba  by  Psnaaa,  & 

Astasias*,  iL  16. 


isa' 


sucb  a  thing  that  it  ia  fit  that  we  have  confidence  in  it? 
Yob.  Ami  in  which  we  ought  to  confide  ?  It  ought  to 
ha  Jb  it  fit  to  tiust  to  any  thing  which  ii  insecure? 
No.  Is  tlion  pleasure  any  thing  feeouro?  No.  Take  it 
then  and  throw  it  out  of  the  saile,  and  drive  it  far  away 
from  the  pluoe  of  good  tilings.  But  if  you  an  not  aharp- 
fcightal,  and  one  balance  is  not  enough  for  you,  bring 
another.  Is  it  fit  to  be  elated  over  what  ia  good  ?  Yea. 
Is  it  proper  then  to  be  elatod  over  present  pleasure?  8m 
that  you  do  not  say  that  it  ia  proper;  but  if  you  do,  X 
shall  then  not  think  you  worthy  even  of  the  balanoe.* 
Thus  things  are  tested  and  weighed  when  the  rules  axe 
ready.  And  to  philosophize  is  this,  to  examine  and  oon-  ■ 
firm  the  rules;  and  then  to  nse  them  when  they  era  V 
known  is  the  aot  of  a  wise  and  good  mas.' 
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with  him.  Now  a  fruide,  when  ha  has  found  a  men  out  of 
the  road  lead*  him  into  the  right  way :  he  does  not  ridi- 
cule or  abuse  him  end  then  leave  him.  Do  yon  also  show 
the  illiterate  man  the  truth,  and  yon  will  see  that  he  fol- 
lows. Bat  so  long  **  jou  do  not  show  him  the  truth,  do 
not  ridicule  him,  but  rather  feel  your  own  incapacity. 

How  then  did  Socrates  act?  Be  used  to  compel  his 
adversary  in  disputation  to  bear  testimony  to  him,  and 
be  wanted  so  other  witness.1  Therefore  he  could  say, '  I 
cere  not  for  other  witnesses,  but  I  am  always  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  (testimony)  of  my  adversary,  and  I  do 
not  ask  the  opinion  of  others,  but  only  the  opinion  of  him 
who  is  disputing  with  me.'  For  he  used  to  make  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  natural  notions1  so  plain  that 
•very  man  saw  the  contradiction  (if  it  existed)  snd  with- 
drew from  it  (thus) :  Dues  the  envious*  man  rejoice  ?  By 
no  means,  but  he  is  rather  pained.4  Well,  Do  yon  think 
that  envy  is  pain  over  evils?  snd  what  envy  is  there  of 
evils?  Therefore  he  made  bis  adversary  say  that  envy  is 
pain  over  good  things.  Well  then,  would  any  man  envy 
those  who  are  nothing  to  him?  By  no  means.  Thus 
having  completed  the  notion  and  distinctly  fixed  it  he 

1  Thii  U  what  i.  arid  in  the  GorgUi  of  Pinto,  p.  472,  474. 

*  The  Turd  It  Irrt—i,  which  Cicero  explains  to  be  the  lame  as 
wf\++ta.    Acmi.  Pr.  U.  10. 

*  Socrates'  notion  of  envy  i*  Hated  by  Xenophon  (Hero.  111.  8,  8),  to 
be  tliia:  'it  I*  the  pain  or  relation  which  men  hare  at  the  pro- 
sperity of  (heir  friends,  and  that  such  trv  the  only  envious  " 


Bisbnji  Butler  give*  a  better  definition ;  at  least  a  more  complete  de- 
scription of  ihe  tiling.  'Emulation  is  merely  the  desire  and  hope  of 
equality  with  or  superiority  over  others,  with  whom  we  amy  compare 
our-rives.  There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  oilier  grit/  In  the  natural 
passion,  but  only  thii  intnl  which  ii  implied  in  desire.  However  thii 
mar  be  so  strati?  *•  to  be  the  occasion  of  Brest  griff.  To  desire  the 
attainment  of  this  equality  or  superiority,  by  the  particular  meant  of 
other*  Ixinc  brought  down  to  our  level,  or  below  it,  is,  I  think,  the 
dirfinct  notion  of  envy.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  reel 
end  which  tlie  natural  passion,  emulation,  ana  which  the  unlawful 
one,  envy. aims  at  is  the  seme;  namely,  that  eqmlity  or  superiority : 
snJ  con*i]i>ently  that  to  do  mischief  I*  not  the  snd  of  envy,  but  merely 
the  means  it  makes  ess  of  to  attain  its  end.' — Sermon*  upon  Human 
Xfturr.  L 

•  I  have  emitted  the  word*  aa*  ™  f-a-rfs*  lewawt  tW  wx4#w.    I 
see  no  sens*  Is  there ;  snd  the  text  Is  plsln  without  them. 


would  go  away  without  saying  to  his  adversary.  Define  to 
me  envy ;  and  if  the  adversary  had  defined  envy,  he  did 
not  Buy,  You  huve  defined  it  oadly,  for  the  terms  of  the 
definition  do  not  correspond  to  the  thing  defined — These 
are  technical  terms,  and  for  this  reason  disagreeable  and 
hardly  intelligible  to  illiterate  men,  which  terms  we 
(philosophers)  cannot  lay  aside.  But  that  the  illiterate 
man  himself,  who  follows  the  appearances  presented  to 
him,  should  be  able  to  concede  any  thing  or  reject  it,  we 
can  never  by  the  use  of  these  terms  more  him  to  do.* 
Accordingly  being  conscious  of  our  own  inability,  we  do 
not  attempt  the  thing;  at  least  such  of  us  as  hare  any 
caution  do  not.  But  the  greater  part  and  the  run,  whoa 
they  enter  into  such  disputations,  confuse  themselves  and 
confuse  others  ;  and  finally  abusing  their  adversaries  and 
abused  by  them,  they  walk  away. 

Now  this  was  tho  first  and  chief  peculiarity  of  Socrates, 
never  to  bo  irritated  in  argument,  never  to  ntter  any  thing 
abusive,  any  thing  insulting,  but  to  bear  with  abuaivo 
persons  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel.  If  you  would 
know  what  great  power  he  had  in  this  way,  read  the 
Symposium  of  Xenopbon,1  and  you  will  see  how  many 
quarrels  ho  put  an  end  to.  Hence  with  good  reason  in  the 
poets  also  this  power  is  most  highly  praised, 
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any  one  indifferently.  Well ;  your  own  body,  htm  you 
already  considered  about  entrusting  the  care  of  it  to  any 
person? — Certainly. — To  a  man  of  experience,  I  suppose, 
and  one  ncquainieil  with  the  aliptio,'  or  with  the  healing 
art  ? — Without  doubt, — Are  these  the  beet  things  that  yon 
have,  or  do  you  also  possess  something  else  which  i*  better 
than  all  these? — What  kind  of  a  thing  do  you  toean?— 
That  1  mean  which  makes  use  of  these  things,  and  teats 
each  of  them,  and  deliberates. — Is  it  the  soul  that  you 
mean  ? — Yon  think  right,  for  it  is  the  soul  that  I  mean.— 
In  truth  I  do  think  that  the  soul  is  a  muoh  better  thing 
than  all  the  others  which  I  possess. — Can  you  then  show 
us  in  what  way  you  have  taken  care  of  the  soul?  for  it  is 
not  likely  thui  you,  who  are  so  wise  a  man  and  have  a 
reputation  in  the  city,  inconsiderately  and  carelessly  allow 
the  most  valuable  thing  that  you  possess  to  be  neglected 
and  to  perish. — Certainly  not.— But  have  you  taken  care 
of  the  soul  yourself;  and  have  yon  learned  from  another 
to  do  this,  or  have  you  discovered  the  means  yourself?— 
Tiers  comes  the  danger  that  in  the  first  place  he  may  say. 
What  is  this  to  you,  my  good  man,  who  are  you?  Next,  if 
you  persist  in  troubling  him,  there  is  danger  that  ho  may 
raise  his  hands  and  give  you  blows.  1  was  once  myself 
also  an  admirer  of  this  mode  of  instruction  until  1  fell  into 
these  dangers.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

os  ax xi Err  (solicitude). 

Whin  I  see  a  man  anxious,  I  say.  What  does  this  man 
want  ?  If  be  did  not  want  some  thing  which  is  not  in  his 
power,  how  could  he  bo  anxious?    For  this  reason  a  lute 

'  Th«  aliptic  nrt  U  the  nit  of  anointing  tad  rubbing,  one  of  the  beri 
mnwa  of  maintaining  a  bc«iv  in  With.  The  iatricorhcnliagirt  Is  the 
an  i4  r<  'I'-rin:  tu  hmltli  a  diieased  body.  The  aliptic  art  it  also 
«<iuiv*>at  to  the  gvniiinsiic  nrt,  or  the  art  of  preparing  f"r  grmnastie 
rii  rein ».  which  »rv  slan  ■  meant  of  preserving  the  body's  hculth,  when 
the  •  !■  fi  *'»  are  pmd  ami  lunlr-mk'. 

1  fcj-ii  i'  I  u>  In  sjxukiog  of  hinuelf  sad  of  hit  experience  at  Boats. 


player  when  he  is  singing  by  himself  has  no  anxiety,  but 
when  ho  enters  tlie  theatre,  he  is  anxious  even  if  he  has  a 
good  voice  and  plays  well  on  the  Into;  for  he  not  only 
wishes  to  sing  well,  but  also  to  obtain  applause :  but  this 
is  not  in  his  power.  Accordingly,  where  he  has  skill, 
there  he  has  confidence.  Bring  any  single  person  who 
known  nothing  of  music,  snd  the  musician  does  not  care 
for  him.  Hut  in  the  matter  whore  a  man  knows  nothing 
ami  has  not  Ittcn  practised,  there  he  is  anxious.  What 
matter  is  this  ?  Hu  knows  not  what  a  crowd  is  or  what 
the  praino  of  a  crowd  is.  Howover  ho  lias  learned  to 
stiiko  the  lowest  chord  end  tho  highest;1  hut  what  the 
praise  of  the  many  is,  and  what  power  it  has  in  life  he 
neither  knows  nor  has  ho  thought  about  it.  Hence  he 
must  of  necessity  tremble  and  grow  pale.  I  cannot  then 
say  that  a  man  is  not  a  lute  player  when  I  see  him 
(if raid,  but  I  can  say  something  else,  and  not  one  thing, 
but  many.  And  first  of  all  I  call  him  a  stranger  snd  say. 
This  man  docs  not  know  in  what  part  of  tho  world  ho  is, 
but  though  he  has  liecn  hero  so  long,  ho  is  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  tho  State  and  tho  customs,  and  what  is  per- 
mitted and  what  is  not ;  and  ho  has  never  employed  any 
lawyer  to  tell  him  and  to  explain  tho  laws.  Hut  a  man 
does  not  write  a  will,  if  ho  does  not  know  how  it  ought  to 
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the  will  are  within  our  power,  and  no  nun  con  either  take 
them  from  ua  or  give  them  to  us,  if  we  do  not  choose, 
whore  ii  room  loft  fur  anxiety  ?  But  we  are  anxious  about 
our  poor  body,  our  little  property,  about  the  will  of  Caesar; 
bat  not  annum  about  things  internal.  Are  we  anxious 
about  not  funning  a  false  opinion?— So,  for  this  is  in  my 
power.— About  not  exerting  our  movoments  contrary  to 
nature? — No,  not  even  about  this. — When  then  you 
aoo  a  man  pnlo,  as  the  physician  says,  judging  from  the 
complexion,  this  man's  spleen  is  disordered,  that  man's 
liver ;  so  also  say,  this  man's  desire  and  aversion  are  dis- 
ordered, he  is  not  in  the  right  way,  he  is  in  a  fever.  For 
nothing  else  changes  the  colour,  or  causes  trembling  or 
chattering  of  tho  teeth,  or  causes  a  man  to 

Sink  In  hi*  knew  sad  rhtR  foes  foot  to  Coot— Hind,  xiii.  Ml. 

For  this  reason  when  Zeno  was  going  to  meet  Antigonus,1 
he  was  not  anxious,  fur  Antigonns  had  no  power  over  any 
of  the  things  which  Zeno  admired ;  and  Zeno  did  not  care 
for  those  things  over  which  Antigonus  had  power.  But 
Antigonns  was  anxious  when  he  was  going  to  meet  Zeno, 
for  he  wished  to  please  Zeno;  but  this  was  a  thing 
external  (out  of  his  power).  But  Zeno  did  not  wast  to 
please  Antigonus ;  for  no  man  who  is  skilled  in  any  art 
wishes  to  please  one  who  has  no  such  skill. 

Should  I  try  to  please  you?  Why?  I  suppose,  yon 
know  tho  measure  by  which  one  man  is  estimated  by 
another.  Have  you  taken  pains  to  learn  what  is  a  good 
man  and  what  is  a  bad  man,  and  how  a  man  become*  one 
or  tho  other?  Why  then  are  you  not  good  yourself? 
— How,  he  replies,  in  I  nut  good  ? — Because  no  good  man 
laments  or  groan*  or  weeps,  no  good  man  is  pale  and 
trembles,  or  says.  How  will  ho  receive  me,  bow  will  be 
listen  to  me?—  Slnve,  just  as  it  pleases  him.  Why  do  yon 
care  about  what  belongs  to  others  ?  Is  it  now  his  fault  if 
he  receives  badly  what  proceeds  from  you  7 — Certainly. — 

1  la  Dfosrne*  LsorUu  (Zeno,  tU.)  then  1*  a  letter  from  Antigonns 
to  Zcth*  snd  Zciie'i  uunr.  BkupUstw  (bast  oo  the  Encbeiridfciu,  e.  ol) 
•appose*  this  Antigens*  to  be  the  King  of  Srris;  bat  Upton  remarks 
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And  is  it  possible  that  a  fault  should  be  one  man's,  and 
the  evil  in  another? — No. — Why  then  are  yon  anxious 
almut  thnt  which  belongs  to  others? — Your  question  u 
reasonable;  but  I  am  anxious  howl  shall  speak  to  him. 
Cannot  you  then  speak  to  him  as  yon  choose?-— Bnt  I  fear 
thut  I  mar  ho  disconcerted? — If  yon  arc  going  to  write  the 
name  of  Dion,  arc  you  afraid  that  yon  would  bo  discon- 
certed ? — liy  no  means. — Why?  is  it  not  because  you  have 
practised  writing  the  name? — Certainly. — Well,  if  you 
were  guiiif;  to  read  tho  name,  would  you  not  feel  the 
same  ?  and  why  ?  Because  every  art  has  a  certain 
strength  and  confidence  in  tho  things  which  belong  to  it. 
— 1  lave  you  then  not  practised  speaking  ?  and  what  else  did 
you  learn  in  tho  school  ?  Syllogisms  and  sophistical  pro- 
positions?3 For  what  puiposo?  was  it  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discoursing  skilfully  ?  and  is  not  discoursing  skilfully 
tho  same  as  discoursing  seasonably  and  cautiously  and 
with  intelligence,  and  also  without  making  mistakes  and 
without  hindrance,  and  besides  all  this  with  confidence  ?— 
Yes. — \\  hen  then  you  are  mounted  on  a  hoi>o  and  go  into 

Klain,  aro  you  anxious  at  being  matched  against  a  man 
o  is  on  foot,  and  anxious  in  a  matter  in  which  yon  are 
rnctiscd,  and  ho  is  not? — Yos,  but  that  person  (to  whom 
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who  bought  him.  Them  men  were  confident  in  the 
thing*  which  they  practised.*  But  do  yon  walk  off  to 
your  own  affairs  una  never  leave  them :  go  and  sit  in  ft 
corner,  and  weave  syllogisms,  and  propose  them  to 
another-  There  is  not  in  yon  the  man  who  can  rule  a 
ante. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Vk'tiKX  a  certain  Roman  entered  with  his  eon  Hnd  listened 
to  one  reading,  Epictetns  said.  This  is  the  method  of  in- 
struction; end  he  (-topped.  When  the  Roman  asked  him 
to  go  on,  Epictetns  said,  Every  art  when  it  is  taught 
causes  labour  to  him  who  is  unacquainted  with  it  and 
is  unskilled  in  it,  and  indeed  the  thing*  which  proceed 
from  the  arts  immediately  show  their  wo  in  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made ;  and  mc«t  of  them  contain  some- 
thing attractive  and  pleasing.  Fur  indeed  to  be  present 
and  to  observe  how  a  shoemaker  learns  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing;  but  rhe  shoe  is  useful  and  also  not  disagreeable  to 
look  at.  And  the  discipline  of  a  smith  when  he  is  learning 
is  rery  disagreeable  to  one  who  chances  to  be  present  and 
is  a  stranger  to  the  art :  but  the  work  shows  the  use  of 
the  ail.  But  you  will  see  this  much  more  in  music ;  for 
if  yon  are  present  while  a  person  is  learning,  the  disci- 
pline will  nppear  moat  disagreeable ;  and  yet  the  results 
of  mn-io  are  pleasing  and  delightful  to  the**  who  know 
nothing  of  luutic.    And  here  we  conceive  the  work  of  a 

Ehilosunhcr  to  be  something  of  this  kind:  he  must  adapt 
is  wixh  ({Jovkijiriv)  to  what  is  going  on,'  so  that  neither 
any  of  the  thing*  which  are  taking  place  shall  take  plaoe 
contrary  to  our  wish,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  do  not 
take  place  shall  not  take  place  when  we  wish  that  they 

'  There  Is  mom  cotrnptioa  ben. 

1  EiuVriilioo.  e.  8:  'Do  not  ieok  (wish)  test  tilings  which  tske 
p!sc<  ihall  take  plan  as  yon  desire,  bat  Utilrt  that  thing!  which  tsks 
■jives  shall  Uks  phmMiJarrao,  sod  roawmUvs  a  tranquil  life.' 
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should.  From  this  the  result  is  to  those  who  have  so 
arranged  the  woi  k  of  philosophy,  not  to  fail  in  the  desire, 
□or  to  full  in  with  that  which  they  would  avoid ;  without 
uneiwiness,  without  fear,  without  perturbation  to  pass 
through  life  themselves,  together  with  their  associates 
maintaining  the  relations  both  natnral  and  acquired,*  M 
tin.'  rotation  of  son,  of  father,  of  brother,  of  citizen,  of  man, 
of  wife,  of  neighbour,  of  fellow  traveller,  of  ruler,  of  ruled. 
Tho  work  of  a  philosopher  we  conceive  to  be  something 
like  this.  It  remains  next  to  inquire  how  this  must  be 
accomplished. 

We  see  then  that  the  carpenter  (Wktw)  when  ho  has 
learned  certain  things  becomes  a  carpenter;  the  pilot  by 
learning  certain  things  becomes  a  pilot.  May  it  not  then  in 
phi  low  iphy  also  not  bo  sufficient  to  wish  to  bo  wise  and  good, 
ami  that  there  is  also  a  necessity  to  learn  certain  things? 
We  inquire  then  what  these  things  are.  The  philosophers 
say  that  we  ought  first  to  learn  that  there  is  a  God  and 
that  ho  provides  fur  all  things  ;  also  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceal  from  him  our  acts,  or  even  our  intentions  and 
thoughts.3     The  next  thing  is  to  learn  what  is  the  nature 

'  Compare  1IL  1.  i,  iv.  B.  20.  Antoninus fviii.  27)  writ™:  ' There nre 
"     erelalimm  O'twein  thec  nut  olhi-r  th  in  ■_■>.] :  the  mm  tn  the  Wv 
'  'B  llio  divine  TOUnc  from  which  ail 
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of  the  Gods;  for  such  m  thoy  are  discovered  to  bo,  he,  who 
would  please  and  obey  them,  must  try  with  all  his  power 
to  be  like  them.  If  the  divine  is  faithful,  man  also  mast 
be  faithful ;  if  it  is  free,  man  also  most  be  free ,-  if  bene- 
ficent, man  also  must  be  beneficent ;  if  magnanimous,  man 
also  must  be  magnanimous ;  as  being  then  an  imitator  of 
God  he  must  do  and  say  every  thing  consistently  with  this 
fact. 

With  what  then  must  we  begin  ?  If  yon  will  enter  on 
the  diaonssion,  I  will  tell  yon  that  yon  mnst  first  under- 
stand names4  (words). — So  then  yon  say  that  I  do  not 
now  understand  names. — Yon  do  not  understand  them. — 
How  then  do  I  use  them? — Jnst  as  the  illiterate  nse 
written  language,  aa  cattle  use  appearances:  for  use  is 
one  thing,  understanding  is  another.  Bat  if  yon  think 
that  yon  understand  them,  produos  whatever  word  you 
please,  and  let  us  try  whether  we  understand  it. — Bat  it 
is  a  disagreeable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  oonfnted  who  is 
now  old,  and,  it  may  be,  has  now  served  his  three  cam- 
paigns.— I  too  know  this :  for  now  yon  are  come  to  me- as 
if  you  were  in  want  of  nothing :  and  what  could  yon  even 
imagine  to  be  wanting  to  you?  You  are  rich,  yon  have 
children  and  a   wife   perhaps,  and  many  slaves:   Caesar 

certain  tntcllertnal  power*  whit 

Uod'l  work*,  mmI  a  judgment  nl _   rI 

to  bars  certain  moral  sentiments,  "r  ■  capacity  of  acquiring  them  in 
sobm  war.  On  the  inppntlUon  lhat  all  man's  powers  are  the  sift  of 
God.  men'*  power  or  judging  what  happen*  tn  the  world  under  God's 
providence  U  the  pift  of  God  :  end  If  bs  ibonkl  not  be  •studied  with 
God'*  admin irtratf™,  we  have  the  conclusion  thai  man,  whose  power* 
ere  from  God,  condemns  that  admin  titration  which  1*  also  from  God. 
Thai  God  and  awn,  who  Is  God's  work,  an  in  opposition  to  one 
•aether. 

If  a  nun  reject*  the  belief  In  a  deity  and  In  a  providence,  because 
of  the  eon  trad  i.'tioo*  *ihI  difficulties  Involved  In  thtabelbfc*  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  it,  and  If  be  And*  the  oontrsdieUoai  and  difficulties 
saeh  ai  he  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  seotlincat*  sad  lodmenta 
he  will  be  consistent  In  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  d*itj  ai 

dence.    But  be  mu.i  also  consistently  admit  that  bis  moral 

sad  judgments  are  h<i  own,  and  that  be  cannot  sny  how  he  acquired 
them,  or  bow  be  has  soy  of  the  corporeal  or  intelleetosl  powers  which 
be  is  daily  using.  Br  tlie  hypothesis  the;  ars  not  from  God.  . 
the*  that  a  man  can  ta  j  is  that  be  has  saeh  powers. 

*  8ae  U.  10, 1.  17.  is,  U.  11.  *,  etc.    M.  Anton  Inn*,  s,  8. 
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knows  70a,  in  Rome  you  have  tuny  friends,  yon  render 
their  dues  to  all,  you  know  bow  to  requite  him  who  does 
you  &  favour,  and  to  repay  in  the  same  kind  him  who 
doe*  you  a  wrong.  What  do  you  lack  ?  If  then  I  shall  show 
you  that  you  lack  the  things  most  neooasary  and  the  chief 
things  fur  happiness,  and  that  hitherto  you  hare  looked 
after  every  thing  rather  than  what  yon  ought,  and,  to  orown 
all/  that  you  neither  know  what  God  is  nor  what  man  is, 
nor  what  is  good  nor  what  is  bad ;  and  as  to  what  I  have  said 
about  your  ignorance  of  other  matters,  that  may  perhaps  be 
endured,  but  if  I  nay  that  you  know  nothing  about  yourself, 
how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  endure  me  and  bear  the 
proof  and  t  tay  here  ?  It  is  not  possible ;  bat  you  imme- 
diately go  off  in  bad  humour.  And  yet  what  harm  have 
I  done  you  ?  unless  the  mirror  also  injures  the  ugly  man 
because  it  chows  him  to  himself  such  as  he  is;  unless  the 
physician  also  in  supposed  to  insult  the  sick  man,  when  he 
says  to  him,  Man,  do  you  think  that  yon  ail  nothing? 
But  you  have  a  fever :  go  without  food  to-day ;  drink 
water.  And  no  one  fays,  what  an  insult!  Bnt  if  yon 
say  to  a  man,  Tour  desires  are  inflamed,  your  aversions 
are  low,  your  intentions  are  inconsistent,  your  pursuits 
(movomeuts)  are  not  conformable  to  nature,  your  opinions 
}  rash  and  false,  the  man  immediately  goes  away  and 
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Has  it  no  governor?*  And  bow  is  it  possible  that  a  city 
or  a  family  cannot  oontinue  to  exi»t,  not  even  the  shortest 
time  without  an  administrator  and  guardian,  and  that  so 
great  and  beautiful  a  system  should  oe  admin  in  tered  with 
such  order  and  yet  without  a  purpose  and  by  chance  ?' 
There  is  then  an  administrator.  What  kind  of  adminis- 
trator and  how  does  he  govern  ?  And  who  are  we,  who 
were  prodnced  by  him,  and  for  what  purpose?  Have  we 
some  connexion  with  him  and  some  relation  towards  him, 
nr  none  ?  This  is  the  way  in  whioh  those  few  are  affected, 
and  then  they  apply  themselves  only  to  this  one  thing,  to 
examine  the  meeting  and  then  to  go  away.  What  then  ? 
They  are  ridionled  fay  the  many,  as  the  spectators  at  the 
fair  are  by  the  traders ;  and  if  the  beasts  had  any  under- 
standing, they  would  ridicule  those  who  admired  anything 
else  than  fodder. 


Whex  some  persona  have  heard  these  words,  that  a  man 
ought  to  bo  constant  (firm),  and  that  the  will  is  naturally 
free  and  not  subject  to  compulsion,  but  that  all  other 
things  arc  mbject  to  hindrance,  to  slaver}',  and  are  in  the 
power  hi  other*,  thoy  suppose  that  they  ought  without 
deviation  to  abide  by  every  thing  which  they  have  deter- 
mined. But  in  the  lint  place  that  which  has  been  deter- 
mined might  to  be  sound  (true).  I  require  tone  (sinews) 
in  the  body,  but  such  as  exists  in  a  healthy  body,  in  an 
athletic  body ;  but  if  it  is  plain  to  me  that  yon  nave  the 

r  ffwrt  In  KorUM*  q«1  ufltnu  tank  ponwl. 


lldv.  NVkrf.    Yd.  67.  ed.  Kah].  n,  178.) 
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(one  of  a  phrenxicl  man  and  yon  lioast  of  it,  I  shall  My  to 
vim,  niuii,  fork  tlio  physician ;  thix  is  hot  tone,  but  atony 
(ihficiemy  in  right  tone).  In  a  different  way  aomo thing 
nf  the  mine  kind  is  fult  by  thiixc  who  lisien  to  theM  dU- 
cimi-M-s  in  .1  wrung  manner ;  which  wan  the  caw  with  ono 
of  my  companion*  who  for  no  lesson  re>olvcd  to  starve 
himself  to  death,1  I  honnl  of  it  when  it  won  the  third 
day  of  his  abstinence  from  food  ami  1  went  to  inquire  what 
had  happened.  I  have  re*  J  red,  ho  mid. — But  (.till  toll  me 
what  it  wns  which  induced  you  to  re>orvc  ;  for  if  you  have 
revolved  rightly,  we  ahull  ait  with  you  «nd  asaiat  yon  to 
depart :  but  if  you  havo  made  an  unreasonable  resolution, 
cliimgc  your  mind. — Ho  onglit  tokccptoourdHcrroination*. 
— Wlmt  ate  you  doing,  twin?  We  ought  to  keep  not  to  all 
our  detci  urinations,  but  l<>  those  which  are  tight:  fur  if 
you  aic  now  noiKUiidi-d  that  it  i.s  night,  do  not  change  your 
mind,  if  you  think  fit.  hut  persist  und  say.  wo  ought  to 
abide  by  out'  determinations.  Will  you  not  m»ke  the 
beginning  nnit  lay  the  foundation  in  iin  inquiry  whether 
the  determination  is  sound  or  not  sound,  and  so  then  build 
on  it  firiniic.ss  and  sccmiiy  ?  But  if  yuii  lay  a  roticn  and 
ruinous  foundation,  will  not  your  miserable  little  hnilding 
fall  do«n  the  sooner,  the  nioro  and  tlm  stronger  are  the 
materials  which  von  riiall  Liy  on  it  ?  Without  any  reuson 
t  of  life  a  man  who  ' 


you  can  neither  persuade  nor  break  a  fool.*  May  it 
never  be  my  lot  to  have  a  wise  fool  for  my  friond :  nothing 
is  mora  untraceable.  ■  I  am  determined,'  the  man  aaya. 
iliidmcu  are  also;  but  the  mora  firmly  they  form  a  judg- 
ment on  things  which  do  not  exist,  the  mora  elleoore* 
they  require.  Will  you  not  act  like  a  siok  man  and  call  in 
the  physician  ? — I  «m  aiok,  master,  help  me ;  oonaidcr 
what  I  must  do :  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  yon.  So  it  is  hen 
al"0 :  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  am  come  to 
learn.— Not  so ;  but  speak  to  mo  about  other  things :  upon 
this  I  havo  determined. — What  other  things?  for  what  is 
greater  and  more  u*eful  than  for  yon  to  be  persuaded  that 
it  ia  not  sufficient  to  huTo  made  your  determination  and 
not  to  change  it.  This  is  the  tone  (energy)  nf  madness, 
not  of  health. — I  wilt  die,  if  yon  compel  me  to  thin. — Why, 
man?  What  has  happened?—  I  have  determined — I  havo 
had  a  lucky  escape  that  you  have  not  determined  to  kill 
me — I  take  no  money.'  Why  ? — I  have  determined — Be 
assured  that  with  the  very  tone  (energy)  which  you  now 
uno  in  refusing  to  take,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  at 
s<ime  time  from  inclining  without  reason  to  take  money  and 
then  raying,  I  have  determined.  As  in  a  dintempered 
bodv,  subject  to  defluxions,  the  humour  inclines  sometimes 
to  these  parts,  and  then  to  those,  so  too  a  sickly  soul  knows 
not  which  way  to  incline :  but  if  to  this  inclination  and 
movement  there  is  added  a  tone  (obstinate  resolution), 
then  the  evil  becomes  post  help  and  cure. 

*  The  meaning  ia  Hint  jwi  cannot  lead  a  Awl  from  hi*  pnrpoae  cither 
by  wordi  or  force.  '  A  wne  tool '  mu.it  mean  a  foul  who  thlnlu  hiiiaelf 
wite :  and  inch  wo  sometime*  toe.  '  Though  thrn  abnulilat  1h»t  a  tool 
in  Ibe  naorlar  amons  wheat  with  a  pratk-,  jet  will  not  hi*  (oolishneai 
depart  from  him.'     Prorerb*.  urii,  22. 

1  Eir  ■  


•  In  this  ditctuakm  to  be  referring  to  aorne  pro- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Wheiie  i*  the  good  *  In  tho  will.'  Where  u  the  evil  * 
In  tho  will,  where  i*  neither  of  them  ?  In  those  thing* 
which  are  independent  of  tho  will.  WVU  then?  I*oe« 
any  one  among  an  think  of  those  Jcssnn*  out  (if  tho  fcchouls? 
Does  any  one  meditnte  (utrivo)  by  himself  10  giro  on 
answer  to  things11  as  in  the  cue  of  qtit^tions  ?  Ik  it 
day?— Yes.— 1«  it  night?— No. — Well,  is  the  number 
stars  even  ?  * — I  cannot  say. — Wbvn  money  is  *h< 
(offered)  to  you,  hnvo  you  studied  to  make  iho  pi 
answer,  that  money  in  nr<t  a  good  thing  ?  Have  yon  pri 
tisod  yourself  in  these  answuis,  or  only  ngtinst  sophimn 
Why  do  you  wonder  then  if  in  tho  eases  which  you  ha' 
studied,  in  those  you  hnvc  improved ;  but  in  those  which  _ 
hove  not  studied,  in  those  jou  lemnin  the  samo  ?  When  the 
rhetorician  knows  that  ho  hn*  written  well,  that  he  hus 
committed  to  memory  what  ho  has  written,  and  brings  an 
agreeable  voice,  why  is  ho  still  anxiouH?  Bc-canvc  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  having  studied,  What  thin  does  he 
want?     To  be  praised  by  tho  andicneo?     For  the 
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which  ho  has  not  been  disciplined,  there  ho  is  the  tamo 
with  the  many.  So  the  late  player  knows  how  to  play, 
sing*  well,  and  has  s  fine  drcn.  mid  yet  he  trembles  when 
he  cnteis  on  the  i-tnge  :  for  those  matters  he  understand*, 
lint  ho  does  not  know  wh:it  a  cmwd  i-,  n«r  tlie  shouts  of  a 
crowd,  nor  what  ridicule  is.  Xcitln-r  docs  he  know  what 
anxiety  ir,  whether  it  is  our  work  or  the  work  of  another, 
whoih'sr  it  is  possible  to  stop  it  or  not.  For  this  reason  if 
ho  luis  been  prnisod,  he  leaves  the  theatre  puffed  up,  but  if 
he  has  been  riilicnlod,  the  swollen  bladder  lion  been  punc- 
tured and  sub- ides. 

Thin  is  the  ca>e  also  with  ourselves.  What  do  we 
ndmire?  Ex  i  en  mis.  About  wlint  thing*  nro  wo  busy? 
Ex'ei  nil*.  And  huvo  wo  any  doubt  then  why  we  fear  or 
why  we  uro  anxious?  What  then  happens  when  wc  think 
the  things*,  which  are  coming  on  us,  to  bo  evils?  It  is  not 
in  our  power  tint  to  be  afraid,  it  is  not  in  our  power  not  to 
be  anxious.  Then  we  say.  Lord  God,  h»w  shall  1  not  Iwi 
anxiuus?  Fool,  have  yon  not  hinds,  did  not  God  make 
them  for  yon?  Sit  down  now  and  pray  that  yonr  nose  may 
not  rim.1  Wipe  yunrxolf  rather  nnd  do  not  blame  him.  Will 
thru,  has  he  given  to  yon  nothing  in  the  present  case? 
I  las  he  not  given  to  yon  endurance  ?  has  he  not  given  to 
v>u  magnanimity?  has  he  not  given  to  yon  manliness? 
Win  n  yun  have  such  hand*,  do  yon  ni ill  look  for  one  who 
shall  wipe  your  nose?  But  we  neither  study  these  things 
nor  care  f»r  them.  Give  mo  a  man  who  cares  how  he 
»hall  do  any  thing,  not  for  the  obtaining  of  a  thing,  but 
who  cares  about  his  own  energy.  What  nisn,  when  he  is 
walking  about,  cares  for  his  own  energy?  who,  when  he 
it  deliberating,  cure*  about  his  own  deliberation,  and  nut 
about  obtaining  that  about  which  he  deliberate*?  And 
if  he  succeed*,  ho  is  elated  and  nays*  How  well  we  have 
deliberated ;  did  I  not  tell  yon,  brother,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, when  we  have  thought  about  any  thing,  that  it 
should  not  turn  out  thus?  But  if  the  thing  should  turn 
out  othcrwJM,  the  wretched  man  is  hummed;  lie  knows 
not  even  what  tt,  say  nbout  what  has  taken  place.     Who 

•  By  the  w*tJi '  Pit  down '  Epictetm  imlic  <t«  the  man'*  baseness  atxl 
lmlnlrnrc.  who  «riihc  I ;ml  to  Uo  far  him  i hat  which  he  San  do  hunssU 
and  ought  to  da,    fehweif. 
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among  Hi  for  the  baIco  of  tHix  matter  lie*  consulted  a 
•cor*  Who  unumg  n*  a*  to  bin  nciioim  lia*  not  alept  in  in- 
difference r*  Who'/  Give  (name)  tome  one  that  I  muy  mu 
the  man  whom  I  have  l-,ng  been  looking  fur,  who  in  truly 
noble  and  JngoniitHM,  whether  young  "r  old ;  naraa  him.' 

Why  then  aie  wo  still  surprised,  if  we  are  welt  prao- 
tim.il  in  thinking  about  matters  (any  given  subject),  but 
in  our  acta  are  low,  without  decency,  worthless,  cowardly, 
impatient  of  labour,  altogether  Ixid  ?  IVr  wo  do  not  covo 
nljoul  Uieso  things  nor  do  we  study  them.  Hut  if  wc  hail 
feared  not  death  or  baniahmen',  but  fear  itaelf,"  wc  should 
have  studied  not  to  full  into  tliaw  tilings  which  appear  to 
ua  erik.  Now  in  the  achool  wo  are  irritable  und  warily ; 
and  if  any  Utile  qU'Stion  arises  about  any  of  these  things, 
we  are  able  t<>  examine  them  fully,  lint  drag  ua  to  prac- 
tice, and  you  will  find  na  miserably  fhip wrecked.  Let 
some  disturbing  appontanco  o»ino  on  na,  and  yon  will 
know  what  wo  havo  been  studying  and  in  what  wo  havo 
been  exercising  ou.raclvt.-a.  C'-n-etiu-ntly  through  want  of 
discipline  we  are  always  adding  something  to  tho  appear- 
ance and  representing  tiling*  tu  bu  greater  than  what  tliey 

*  So  t^hwo'chaoiwr  explain*  tUi»  difficult  pnnaige.  P.riiap*  he  it 
right.    Tin.  part flf  tue  chapter fa  -Iwure. 

1  -It  i«  ol«crvuljif.  ti.ui  ll,i.  mo.t  pr.ictlciil  of  all  tliO  iiliil 
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•re.  For  instance  as  to  myself,  when  Iimoni  voyage 
and  look  down  on  the  deep  tea,  or  look  round  on  it  and 
bob  no  land,  I  am  out  of  my  ntind  and  imagine  that  I  mnxt 
drink  n»  all  this  water  if  I  am  wrecked,  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  nio  that  three  pinta  are  enough.  What  then 
disturbs  mo?  The  sea?  No,  but  my  opinion.  Again, 
when  an  earthquake  shall  happen,  I  imagine  that  the  city 
is  going  to  fall  on  me ;  but  is  not  one  little  stone  enough 
to  Knock  my  brains  out? 

What  then  Are  the  tilings  which  are  heavy  on  us  and 
disturb  us?  What  else  than  opinions?  What  else  than 
opinions  lies  heavy  upon  him  who  goes  away  and  leaves 
his  companions  and  fnends  and  placet  and  habits  of  life? 
Now  liitlu  children,  fur  instance,  when  lhay  cry  on  tho 
nurse  leaving  them  for  a  short  lino,  forget  their  sorrow  if 
ihey  receive  a  smxll  ciko.  Do  you  choose  then  that  we 
should  compare  you  to  little  children?— No,  by  Zeus,  for 
I  do  not  "'isli  to  bo  pacified  by  u  small  cake,  but  by  right 
opinions. — And  what  are  those  ?  Such  as  a  man  ought  to 
■tody  all  day,  and  not  to  bo  affect od  by  any  thing  that  is 
not  his  own,  tioithcr  by  companion  nor  place  nor  pym- 
nnaia,  and  not  even  by  his  own  laxly,  lint  to  remember  tho 
law  and  to  have  it  before  his  eyes.  And  what  is  tho 
divine  law?  To  keep  a  man's  own,  not  to  claim  that 
which  belongs  to  others,  but  to  uxo  what  is  given,  and 
when  it  in  not  given,  not  to  desire  it ;  and  when  a  thing 
is  taken  away,  to  give  it  up  readily  and  immediately,  and 
to  be  thankful  for  the  time  that  a  man  has  had  tho  use  of 
it,  if  you  would  not  cry  for  your  nurse  and  mamma.  For 
what  matter  does  it  make  by  what  thing  a  man  is  sub- 
dued, and  ou  what  he  depends  ?  In  what  respect  sro  you 
letter  than  ho  who  cries  for  a  girl,  if  you  grieve  for  a 
little  j^vnmnsittiu,  and  little  porticoes  and  young  men  and 
such  places  of  amusement  ?  Another  comes  and  laments 
that  he  shall  no  longer  drink  the  water  of  Dirce.  Is  tho 
31*  rami  water  worse  than  that  of  Dirce  ?  But  I  was  used 
to  tho  water  of  Dirce.*  And  you  in  turn  will  be  used  to 
the  other.    Then  if  you  become  attached  to  this  also,  cry 

*  Dirce  a  pars  stream  in  BoeoUs,  whfah  flow*  into  tb*  Imsons, 
The  JlmtUn  water  U  tb*  Murefcn  aqoedset  st  Horn*,  which  «u  «*- 
started  *a  144,  sod  was  the  best  watsr  that  BoaM  had.    Soon  of  the 


for  this  too,  and  try  to  make  a  Tone  like  tho  vcrea  of 
Euripides, 

The  hot  both*  of  Nero  and  the  lliretnn  water. 

See  how  tragedy  ia  made  when  oommoa  things  happen 
to  Silly  men. 

When  t lien  Khali  I  SCO  Athens  again  and  tho  Acropolis ? 
Wretch,  arc  yon  not  content  with  what  yon  soe  daily? 
have  vim  any  thing  liettcr  or  greater  to  sec  than  tho  sun, 
the  ii'uxMi,  the  stars,  tho  whole  earth,  tho  sea?  But  if 
indeed  yon  comprehend  liiiu  who  administers  tho  Whole, 
and  carry  him  nliuut  in  yourself,  do  you  still  desire  small 
stones,  and  a  lieimtifiil  rotk?"  When  thon  you  are  going 
to  leave  the  mid  itself  and  the  moon,  what  will  yon  do? 
will  yon  Kit  and  Weep  like  children?  Well,  what  have 
yon  been  doing  in  the  school?  what  did  you  hoar,  what 
did  yon  learn?  why  did  yon  write  yourself  a  philosopher, 
when  you  might  Iiavo  written  tho  truth;  as,  "  I  mado 
certain  introductions,"  and  I  road  Chrysippus,  but  I  did 
not  even  npproueh  the  door  of  a  philosopher."  For  how 
should  I1-  posses*  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  Socrates 
possessed,  who  died  ns  he  did,  who  lived  as  ho  did,  or  any 
thing  suvli  as  Diogenes  possessed?  Do  you  think  that 
anv  one  of  such  men  went  or  grieved,  hecauso  ho  was  not 
going  to  see  a  certain  man,  or  a  certain  woman,  nor  to  bo 
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take  mora  solid  fuod,  and  not  cry  after  mammon  and 
nurses,  which  mo  tho  lamentations  of  old  women  ? — Bat  if 
1  go  away,  I  t-hall  cause  them  Borrow. — You  cause  them 
sorrow?  lly  no  means ;  but  that  will  cm  use  them  Borrow 
which  also  causes  you  Borrow,  opinion.  What  have  yon 
to  do  then  ?  Take  away  your  own  opinion,  and  if  these 
women  aro  wise,  they  will  take  away  their  own  :  if  they 
do  not,  they  will  lament  through  their  own  fault. 

My  mnn,  as  the  proverb  say*,  make  a  desperate  effort  on 
behalf  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  freedom  and  mngnanimity. 
Lift  tip  your  head  at  la»t  an  released  from  slavery.  Dare 
to  look  up  to  God  and  f-ay,  Denl  with  me  fur  the  future  as 
thou  wilt;  I  urn  of  the  same  mind  as  thou  art;  I  am 
thine : "  I  refuse  nothing  that  pleasea  thee  :  lead  me  where 
thou  wilt:  clothe  mo  in  any  drew  thou  choosent:  is  it 
ihy  will  that  I  should  hold  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  that 
I  should  be  in  the  condition  of  a  private  niun,  stay  here 
or  be  an  exile,  be  poor,  bo  rich?  I  will  mako  thy  defence 
t.>  men  in  behalf  of  all  these  condition*  ;'*  I  will  shew 
tho  nature  of  each  thing  what  it  is. — You  will  not  do  so ; 
hut  sit  in  an  ox's  belly"  and  wait  fur  your  mamma  till  bhe 
shall  feed  you.  Who  would  Hercules  have  been,  if  he 
had  sat  at  home  ?  He  wunld  have  been  EnryKtheus  and 
not  Hercules.  Well,  and  in  his  travels  through  the  world 
how  many  intimates  and  how  many  friends  bad  he?  But 
nothing  more  dear  to  him  than  God.  For  this  reason  it 
wss  believed  that  lie  was  the  sou  of  God,  and  he  wax.  In 
obedience  to  God  then  he  went  about  purging  away  in- 
jiwtico  and  lawlcatucsii.  But  yon  are  not  Hercules  and 
you  are  not  able  to  purge  away  the  wickedntm  of  others; 
nor  yet  are  you   Theseus,  able  to  purge  away  the  evil 

"  Tbe  i\9S.  bare  f*.t  #;*(:  but  the  emendation  of  Selmariua,  tit 

k>i.  U  irtiiin. 

"  "  Then-  an:  inaanwrable  puiagt*  in  St.  Paul,  which.  In  rmlitj, 
K«rthut  itol'lcb'ttiumny  which  EptcUtui  ben.'  roqnirrs  in  hii  imaginary 
cliT.irlrr.  Sack  ure  tboea  in  which  be  gloriti  in  tribulation  ;  ■peak* 
with  aa  hemic  cn.tciiipt  of  life,  when  Mt  In  enropctltinri  wiih  lbs 
penonnanre  of  bl*  (inty ;  rejoices  In  bondi  aitd  imprimiwota,  and  the 
Tie*  of  Ilia  appmaoLing  niartrrdmii :  and  n-pMi-nta  attttMtfloa  a*  a 
V  of  G«d  ■  lore.    Bee  Acta  xi.  S8,  8* ;  Horn,  t.  S,  riil.  BS-80 ;  1  Tim. 
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things  of  Attic*.  Clear  *way  your  own.  From  yotusclf. 
I'm. in  your  thoughts  cast  *way  in*tc«d  <>f  Procrustes  and 
Seirun,'*  MtdnoiM,  for,  doire,  envy,  malevolence,  avsric*. 
t-nVuiinac\,inU'Uipei-*iicc.  lint  it  is  not  r«MMbla  to  eject 
these  things  otherwise  thnn  by  looking  to- God  only,  by 
fixing  your  atlcctiuns  on  him  only,  by  being  consecrated 
to  hi*  ooiuiuimdii.  But  if  you  choose  any  thins  else,  you 
will  with  sighs  and  grunnii  be  coinvtelled  to  follow  "  what 
is  *trong.-r  than  ynm>olf,  always  socking  tranquillity  and 
never  able  lo  find  it;  for  you  Kick  tranquillity  there 
where  it  is  not,  uid  j-uu  neglect  tg  seek  it  where  it  is. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  WE   MUST   ADAPT  PRUXJJUKTTIMH  TO  PARNCULA* 

Vmi  is  the  first  business  of  him  who  i-hilo-ophiies?  To 
throw  awuy  self-conceit  (olrjirit).1  For  it  is  imitos-ible  for 
n  IUin  to  begin  to  learn  that  which  he  thinks  that  b« 
kuuws.     As  to  things  then  which  ought  to  be  done  and 
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they  may  get  profit  front  what  they  learn.  It  is  ridiculous 
thou  to  thiuk  that  a  person  wishes  to  learn  one  thing,  and 
will  loam  another;  or  farther,  that  a  man  will  make  pro- 
ficiency in  that  which  be  doea  not  learn.  But  thu  many 
are  deceived  by  this  which  deceived  aim  the" rhetorician 
TheoponipuK,1  when  he  blames  even  11»to  for  wishing 
everything  to  be  defined.  For  what  does  ho  cay?  Did 
none  of  na  before  yon  nao  the  words  Good  or  Just,  or  do 
we  utter  the  Bounds  in  an  unmeaning  and  unipry  way 
without  understanding  what  they  tteverslly  signify  ?  Now 
who  telle  you,  Theopompue,  that  we  had  not  natural 
notions  of  each  of  these  things  and  preconceptions  (vpo- 
Xjpfi*t%)  ?  But  it  is  not  possible  to  adapt  preconceptions 
to  their  correspondent  objects  if  we  have  not  distinguished 
(analysed)  them,  and  inquired  what  objeot  must  be  sub- 
jected to  each  preconoe.rtion.  Yon  may  make  the  same 
charge  against  physicians  also.  For  who  among  u»  did 
not  use  the  words  healthy  and  unhealthy  before  Hippo- 
crates lived,  or  did  we  utter  these  words  as  empty  sounds  ? 
For  we  have  also  a  certain  preconception  of  hosiih,4  but 
we  are  not  able  to  adapt  it  For  this  reason  one  says, 
abstain  from  food ;  another  mya,  give  food ;  another 
•ays,  bleed :  and  another  says,  use  onpping.  What  is  tlio 
reason?  is  it  any  otlier  than  that  a  man  cannot  properly 
adapt  the  preconception  of  health  to  particulars  ? 

So  it  is  in  this  matter  also,  in  the  things  which  concern 
life.  Who  among  us  does  not  speak  of  good  and  bad,  of 
useful  and  not  useful ;  for  who  among  us  lias  not  a  pro- 
conception  of  each  of  these  things?  Is  it  then  a  distinct 
and  perfect  preconception  ?  Show  this.  How  shall  I  show 
this?  Adapt  the  preconception  properly  to  the  particular 
things.  Plato,  for  instance,  subjects  definition*  to  the 
preconception  of  the  useful,  but  yon  to  the  prcconoeptton 
of  the  useless.    Is  it  possible  then  that  both  of  yon  an 

*  This  rhetorician  or  orator,  m  Epietetos  names  him,  sppesri  to  be 
the  same  person  st  Tlu-oroinpas  of  Ohtas,  thn  historian.  ■ 

*  'That  Kpiotetos  dnea  not  quite  correctly  eumpsrs  tl«  notion  >■( 
what  Is  wholesome  to  ths  livmsa  boily  with  the  praeoneetTcd  notion 
(awueipste  notions)  of  moral  good  and  bsd,  will  bo  spjwrent  to  throw 
who  have  carefully  Inquired  into  the  t»ri.«s  origin  sihI  principles  of 
owsottoas.'    Bohwcigb.    AlsosssUlsuowonWr.™. 
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light?  How  is  it  possible?  Does  not  one  man  adapt 
the  preconception  of  good  to  the  matter  of  wealth,  and 
another  not  to  wealth,  but  to  the  matter  of  plenaure  and  to 
that  of  health  ?  For,  generally,  if  all  of  ui  who  use  thoae 
words  know  sufficiently  each  of  them,  and  need  do  dili- 
gence in  resolving  (making  distinct)  the  notions  of  the 
Sreconccptions,  why  do  we  differ,  why  do  wo  quarrel,  why 
o  «e  hluinc  ono  another? 
And  why  do  1  now  allege  this  contention  with  one  an- 
other and  xjxak  of  it?  If  yon  yourself  properly  adapt  your 
preconceptions,  why  aro  you  unhappy,  why  are  you  hin- 
dered '*.  Let  us  omit  at  present  tho  second  topic  about  the 
pursuit-*  (»/)/"")  ttna"  the  study  of  the  duties  which  relate  to 
them.  Let  us  omit  al«o  the  third  topic,  which  relates  to  the 
nssoiits  (mryiaiTaOitrtii)  :  I  give  Up  to  you  these  two  topics. 
Let  us  insist  upon  tho  first,  which  presents  an  almost 
obvious  den i on tt ration  that  wo  do  not  properly  adapt  the 
preconception)).*  Do  you  now  desire  that  which  is  possible 
and  that  which  is  possible,  to  you?  Why  thon  are  you 
hindered  ?  why  are  you  unhappy?  Do  you  not  now  try 
to  avoid  the  unavoidable  ?  Why  then  do  you  fall  in  with 
any  thing  which  you  would  avoid  ?  Why  are  you  unfor- 
tunate ?  Why,  when  you  desire  a  thing,  does  it  not  happen, 
and.  when  ynu  do  not  desire  it,  does  it  happen?    For  this 
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wherein  lien  the  doing  of  that  which  we  wi*h ;  that  yon 
cannot  get  thin  from  without,  nor  yet  by  the  alteration 
and  new  adaptation  of  thing*.  Do  not  detire  the  man 
(Jason,  Medea's  lmsl»nd),  and  nothing  which  yon  desire 
will  foil  to  happen:  do  not  obstinately  desire  that  he 
shall  live  with  you  :  do  not  desire  to  remain  in  Corinth ; 
end  in  a  weird  desire  nothing  than  that  which  God  wills.— 
And  who  stall  binder  yon?  who  shall  oompelyon?  No 
man  shall  compel  yun  any  more  than  he  shall  compel  Zens. 

When  yon  have  such  a  guide*  end  your  wishes  and 
desires  are  the  same  as  his,  why  do  yon  still  fear  dis- 
appointment? Give  up  your  desire  to  wealth  and  your 
aven>i<<n  to  poverty,  and  yon  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
one,  yon  will  fall  into  the  other,  Well  give  them  up 
lo  health,  and  yon  will  be  unfortunate  :  give  them  up  to 
niagisi r.ieii-s,  honours,  ccunby,  friends,  children,  in  a  word 
lo  any  »f  the  things  which  are  not  in  nun's  power  (and 
yen  will  bo  unfortunate).  But  give  them  up  to  Zens 
end  to  the  rest  of  the  gods ;  surrender  them  to  the  gods, 
let  the  gods  govern,  let  your  desire  and  aversion  be  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  gods,  and  wherein  will  yon  be  any 
lunger  unh'ippy ?*  But  it  lazy  wretch,  you  envy,  and 
complain,  and  are  jealous,  and  fear,  and  never  cease  for 
a  single  day  complaining  both  of  yourself  and  of  the  god-, 
why  do  you  still  speak  of  being  educated?  What  kind 
of  an  education,  nun  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you.  have  been 
employed  about  soph  Mica)  syllogisms  (cnAAoyirr/ioif  furo- 
wiTTotTiif)  ? '*  Will  you  not,  if  it  is  possible,  unlearn  all 
these  things  and  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  see  at 
the  muic  lime  that  hitherto  you  have  nut  even  touched  the 
mutter;  and  then  commencing  from  this  foundation,  will 
von  not  build  up  all  that  comes  after,  so  that  nothing  may 
happen  which  yuu  do  not  choose,  and  nothing  shall  ful 
tu  liappen  which  you  do  choo-e? 

Give  mo  one  young  man  who  has  come  to  the  school 
with  this  intention,  who  is  become  a  champion  for  this 
matter  and  says,    ■  I  give  up  every  thing  else,  and  it  is 

1  C'-mpara  if.  7.  30. 
. lM  ntW 

i,  Up.  I 
»L7.L 
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enough  fur  me  if  it  shall  ew  he  in  my  power  to  pane  my 
life  free  from  hindranoo  and  free  from  trouble,  and  to  strafefe 
out  (present)  my  neck  to  all  tilings  liko  a  free  man,  ami 
to  look  up  to  hcaren  as  a  friend  of  God  and  fear  nothing 
that  can  happen.'  Let  any  of  yon  point  ont  snoh  a  man 
that  I  may  *ajr,  'Come,  young  man,  into  the  posmsjiiuu 
of  thut  which  is  your  own*  for  it  is  yonr  destiny  to  adorn 
philosophy :  your*  are  thesej«o»eRHioiis.  yours  thane  book*, 
yours  these  discourses.'  Then  when  ho  shall  have  lav 
boured  sufficiently  and  exorcised  hiiiiMslf  in  this  part  of 
the  matter  (rumr),  let  him  come  to  me  again  and  nty, 
*  I  de*>ire  to  be  five  from  passion  and  free  from  pertur* 
bation ;  and  1  wi»«h  as  a  ptou<  man  and  a  philosopher  and 
a  diligent  person  to  know  what  is  my  duty  to  the  gods, 
what  to  my  parent*,  what  to  my  brothers,  *hat  to  my 
country,  what  to  strangers.9  (I  say)  *Cotne  also  to  the 
second  matter  (rwror) :  this  also  is  yours.'—*  lint  I  hare 
now  sufficiently  studied  tho  second  part  (rawer)  also,  and 
I  would  pladly  be  secure  and  miKhakon,  and  not  only  when 
I  am  aw)ikc.  but  al*>  when  I  am  asleep,  and  when  1  am 
filled  with  wine,  and  when  1  am  melancholy.9  Man,  yon 
are  a  gud,  you  have  great  designs. 

No :  but  I  wish  to  understand  what  Chrysippus  ears  in 
his  tioatixo  of  tho  Fsenilomeiioo11  (the  Liar).— Will  yon 
not  hang  youirelf,  wretch,  with  such  your  intention  ?  And 
what  good  will  it  do  you  ?  You  will  read  the  whole  with 
sorrow,  and  you  will  spoak  to  others  trembling.  Thus 
you  also  do.  "  Do  you  wish  me,1'  brother,  to  read  to 
you.  and  you  to  me"? — You  writo  excellently,  my  man; 
and  you  also  excellently  in  the  style  of  Xenopbon,  and  you 

11  The  Pteudnmeona  was  a  treatUe  br  Chrytippae  (Dine;.  Laert  *ii. 
Oiry»ippni).  uTho  Ptecnloaftenoe  was  a  femora  problem  among  the 
Stoice,  and  it  it  thia,  Whim  a  penoo  taya,IKo;  doth  be  Ik,  or  doth 
he  act?  If  be  lien,  he  speak*  truth:  if  he  meakt  trath,  he  lies.  The 
philosophers  eoaifwed  many  books  im  thte  difficulty.  Chrrtlanns 
wrote  six.  Philttua  watted  bimtelf  in  studying  to  aatwer  it." 
Mrs.  Carter. 

'■  Epictctoa  it  ridiculing  the  men  who  enmpliuwnt 
their  writings.    Upton  compares  Horace,  Epp.  IL  2.  ST. 

ataiHT 

At*r»e§  unavas  imtm  mmhy*  •©••r^*^™ 
lfeec*»  AIomh  fm«rt»  llttmtf  ttto  ate  tear 
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in  the  style  of  Flato,  and  yon  in  the  style  of  Antirthenes. 
Then  having  told  your  dreams  to  one  another  yon  return 
to  the  same  things:  yonr  desires  are  the  same,  your 
aversions  tho  snmo,  your  pursuits  are  the  game,  and  your 
designs  and  purpose*,  you  wish  for  tho  same  things  and 
work  for  the  same.  In  the  next  ]>lace  you  do  not  even 
seek  for  one  to  give  you  advice,  but  you  are  vexed  if  you 
hear  such  things  (as  I  say).  Then  you  say,  "  An  ill-na- 
tured old  fellow :  when  I  was  going  away,  he  did  not 
weep  nor  did  he  say.  Into  what  danger  you  are  going :  if 
you  come  off  safe,  my  child,  I  will  burn  lights.13  This  is 
what  a  good  natnred  man  would  do."  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  you  if  you  do  return  safe,  and  it  will  be  worth 
whilo  to  burn  lights  for  such  a  person :  for  you  ought  to 
be  immortal  and  exempt  from  disease. 

Casting  away  then,  as  I  say,  this  conceit  of  thinking 
that  we  know  something  useful,  wo  must  come  to  philo- 
sophy as  we  apply  to  geometry,  and  to  musio :  but  if  we 
do  nut,  we  shall  not  even  approach  to  proficiency  though 
we  read  all  the  collections1*  and  commentaries  of  Chry- 
sippus  and  those  of  Antipater  and  Archedemua.19 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  WE  SHOULD  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  APPEARANCES. 

Every  habit  and  faculty1  is  msintnined  and  increased  by 
the  corresponding  actions  :  the  habit  of  walking  by  walk- 
ing, the  habit  of  running  by  running.  If  you  would  bo  a 
good  reader,  read ;  if  a  writer,  write.  But  when  you  shall 
not  have  read  for  thirty  days  in  succession,  but  have  done 
something  else,  you  will  know  the  consequence.  In  the 
same  way,  if  you  shall  have  lain  down  ten  days,  get  up 

"  Compare  i.  10.  4. 

14  gchweifrliaeutcr  bus  no  doubt  that  we  ought  instead  of  rvwyvpU, 
'collection*.'  to  read  firry*  ydtt,  •  intmdoctiooV 
»  At  to  Arebedemot,  ass  IL  4, 11 ;  and  Aatipetsr,  1L  19. t 
1  80s  iv.  c  11 
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ami  attempt  to  make  a  long  walk,  and  70a  will  we  how 
your  legs  uro  weakened  Gcnetally  ihen  if  yon  would 
iuako  niiy  tliin«  a  habit,  do  it;  if  yon  would  not  make  it 
a  habit,  do  not  do  it,  but  accustom  yourself  to  do  comething 
else  in  place  of  it. 

$0  it  in  with  respect  to  tbo  affections  of  tho  rani;  when 
you  have  bcuii  angry,  you  must  know  that  not  only  baa 
tbis  evil  bendlcn  you,  but  tluit  you  have  also  increased  tbo 
h»bit,  ami  in  a  manner  thrown  fuel  upon  fire.  When  yon 
have  been  overcome  in  sexual  intercourse  with  a  peraon, 
do  not  reckon  this  singlo  defeat  only,  but  reckon  that  yon 
bare  nl«o  nurtured,  increased  your  inoontinenoe.  For  it 
in  iinpo^iMo  for  habits  and  fiiciiltioa,  »ome  of  tbem  not  to 
1«  produced,  when  ihey  did  not  exist  before,  and  other* 
liot  l>o  increased  and  strengthened  by  oorrwpnnding  acts. 

In  ihi.-i  manner  certainly,  ns  philosophers  fay,  also  dis- 
eases of  tlio  mind  grow  up.1  For  when  yon  have  once 
desired  money,  if  reason  l>e  applied  to  lead  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  evil,  tbo  desiro  is  stopped,  and  the  ruling 
faculty  of  our  mind  in  restored  lo  tho  original  authority. 
But  if  yon  apply  no  means  of  cure,  it  no  longer  returns  to 
tho  same  state,  tut  being  again  oxcitetl  by  the  coi  respond- 
ing appearance,  it  is  inflamed  to  doxire  quicker  than  be- 
' '  1  takes  place  continually,  it  is  hence- 
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be  weakened,  and  then  U  completely  destroyed.    "  I V 
not  born  vexed  to-day,  nor  the  day  after,  nor  yet  o  ' 
succeeding  duy  during  two  or  throa  month*;  but  I' 
care  when  wnuo  exciting  tliingri  happened,"     Be  ai  • 
thut   yon  are   in  a  pood   way.1      To-day  when   I  i 
handVouie  parson,  I  did  not  nay  to  niysvlf.  I  wish  T  ■ 
lie  with  Iior.  and  Happy  is  her  husband ;  for  ho  wli  ' 
this  says,  Ilappy  in  her  adulterer  also.    Nor  do  1  p. 
the  re»t  to  my  mind ;  the  woman  present,  and  atrip  ■ 
herself  and  lying  down  by  my  side.     I  stroko  my  !'■ 
and  say,  Well  done,  Epictctu",  yon  have  solved  a  fine  ' 
sophism,  much  Qner  than  that  which  U  called  tho  nu  '; 
sophism.    And  if  even  tho  woman  is  willing,  and  f  i 
signs,  and  sends  mewtagen,  and  if  she  also  fondle  me 
come  close  to  me,  and  i  should  abstain  and  be  victor  ■' 
that  would  be  a  sophism  beyond  thut  which  is  name*  < 
Liar,  and  the  Quiescent.*    Over  such  a  victory  as  t : 
man  may  justly  be  proud;  not  for  proposing  the  in-. 
sopliinin. 

How  then  shall  this  be  done?  Be  willing  at  leng 
be  approved  by  yourself,  be  willing  to  uppcar  bea* 
to  God,  desire  to  bo  in  purity  with  your  own  put  - 
and  will)  God.  Then  when  any  such  appearauce  . 
yon,  Pluto  says,'  Have  rot-ourse  to  expiations,  go  - 
pliant  to  tho  temples  of  the  averting  deities.  It  ii 
sufficient  if  you  resort  to  the  society  of  noble  an 
men,  and  compare  yourself  with  them,  whether  yo 
one  who  is  living  or  dead.  60  to  Socrates  and  Be- 
lying down  with   Aloibiodcs,   and  mocking  hi».Lea< 

■  >*fW«(  «1  In.     Compart  tho  Gisnol  of  St.  Jolin  it.  SB,  iw  , 
•Ir  iu'  mini,  T*r  S>o>  it  f  „.^ir,.„  lrX,. 

1  Plaret  enim  Clirriipjw  cim  jrradotim  fnbvtncetnr,  verb1  * 
n  '  "        • 

.      -      . 1 

Compare  Penhu,  fta,  »i.  rv : 

hnMM  OT>ln»,  <■>  Mlur  hhtL 
•  The  pasrBM  It  in  Plain  Laws,  U.  p.  854,  (w  r*  sparvfrrs  v> 
Ttutrvr  irynirmr,  etc.    The  raoelasioa  in,  '  If  too  cannot  be  con.  - 
Tnur  (mental)  rliaeoee,  peek  doth  wlilrh  Is  better  ami  depart  I   . 
lira.'    This  bear-  tome  mw-mMsm-e  to  the  pcrre,.t  la  Hutrltcv  vL 
'And  if  thy  right  r/e  offend  thee,  plwk  II  out  ami  east  it  fin 
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Wider  what  a  victory  he  at  last  found  that  ha  had 
aiiiiimd  over  himaolf :  what  an  Olympian  victory  j  in  what 
join  ibt-r  lit;  Biood  from  Hercules;'  ao  that,  by  the  Gods, 
niaki  may  justly  auluto  him,  Hail,  wondrous  man,  yon  who 
a  lift1  o  c'pni|iiered  not  these  sorry  boxera*  and  pancraiisfts, 
olhc  ■  yet   tlioe  who  are  like  them,  the  gladiators,    ltj 

St.  ing  thcuo  objects  on  the  other  aide  yon  will  conquer  the 
)*ou  :aiancc:  y^n. will  not  be  drawn  away  by  it.  Bat  in 
this  '  first  place  be  not  hurried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  tho 
hub  pearance,  but  nay,  Apt*. 'ranees,  wait  for  me  a  littlo:  let 
ha'  b  boo  who  you  arc,  and  whs... yon  are  about;1  let  me  put 
du  li  to  tho  lout.  And  then  do  not  allow  the  appearance  to 
ha'  .d  you  on  and  draw  lively  pictwei  of  the  things  which 
is  '  11  follow  ;  for  if  yon  do,  it  will  cairy  you  off  wherever 
bo  p!cftf*B.  But  rather  biing  in  to  oppose  it  some  other 
not  iiitifnl   and  noble  appearance  and  cast  out  this  base 

1  H-avfince.  And  if  you  are  accustomed  to  be  exercised 
ew»  iliiH  way,  you  will  see  what  shoulders,  what  sinews, 
desi  *t  strength  >ou  have.  But  now  it  ia  only  trifling 
co]>  vds,  and  nothing  more. 

fac  'his.  is  tlie  true  athlete,  the  man  who  exercises  himself 
Bui  'net  Kiirh  appearance*.  Stay,  wretch,  do  not  be  carried 
tho  -.  Greut  in  the  combat,  divine  is  tho  work ;  it  ia  for 
ing  r  diip,  for  freedom,  for  happiness,  for  freedom  from 
Remember  God :  call  on  him  i 
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•■  many  thunders  and  lightnings  as  yon  please,  and  yc 
will  know  what  calm"  .ad  serenity  there  is  in  the  rulii 
faculty.  But  if  yon  hare  once  been  defeated  and  say  tin 
i  will  oonqner  hereafter,  and  then  say  the  same  agai 
assured  that  you  will  at  last  be  in  so  wretched 
condition  and  so  weak  that  yon  will  not  even  kno 
afterwards  that  yon  are  doing  wi-ong,  but  you  will  ■>▼« 
begin  to  make  apologies  (defences)  for  you1*  *rong  doinj 
and  then  you  will  confirm  the  saying  ot  Hesiod"  to  1 
true. 

With  ooiMlant  ill*  the  dilator;  itriTea, 


CHAPTER  XIX 


OFTKIONS  OHL' 


Tiik  argument  called  the  ruling  argument  (i  «c,»™ 
\oyfrt)  *  appeals  to  have  been  proposed  from  such  prit 
ctplen  as  those:  there  is  in  fact  a  common  contradiolio 
between  one  another  in  them  three  propositions,  each  tw 
being  in  contradiction  to  the  third.  The  propositions  art 
that  every  thing  pant  roust  of  necessity  be  true;  that  a 
impossibility  does  not  follow  a  possibility ;  and  that  a  thin 
is  possible  which  neither  is  nor  will  bo  true.  Diodoru 
observing  this  contradiction  employed  the  probative  fiirc 
of  the  first  two  for  the  demonstration  of  this  proposition 
That  nothing  is  possible  which  is  not  true  and  never  wil 

"  'Consider  that  otctt  UiinRia  opinion,  and  opinion  U  In  thy  now* 
Take  nij  tlien,  when  thou  choorcat,  thy  opinion,  and  like  a  marine 
nrho  boa  doubled  tlio  promontory,  tiion  wilt  find  calm,  every  thin, 
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bo.  Now  another  will  hold  these  two :  That  something  i« 
possible,  which  is  neither  true  nor  ever  will  be :  and  That 
an  impossibility  doos  not  follow  a  possibility.  But  he 
will  not  allow  that  every  thing  which  is  paat  is  necessarily 
true,  HJi  tht)  followers  of  Clean  thes  seem  to  think,  ana 
An  ti  pater  copiously  defended  them.  But  others  maintain 
the  other  two  propositions,  That  a  thing  is  possible  which 
is  neither  true  nor  will  bo  true:  and  That  everything 

!  which  is  past  is  necessarily  true;  but  then  they  will 
maintain  that  an  impossibility  can  follow  a  possibility. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  these  three  propositions, 
because  of  their  common  contradiction.* 

If  then  any  man  should  ask  me,  whioh  of  those  propo- 
sitions do  you   maintain?  I  will  answer  him,  that  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  have  received  this  story,  that  Diodorui 
maintained  one  opinion,  the  followers  of  Panthoides,   I 
think,   and   Cleantucs   maintained    another  opinion,  and 
those  of  Chrysippus  a  third.     What  rhen  is  your  opinion  ? 
I  was  nut  made  for  this  purpose,  to  examine  the  appear- 
;  ances  tliat  occur  to  me,  and  to  compare  what  others  say 
i  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  thing.    Therefore 
'  I  diftbr  notatall  from  the  grammarian.    Who  was  Hector's 
~  father  ?    Priam.     Who  were  his  brothers  ?    Alexander  and 
T   DoiphobiiB.     Who  wus    their  mother?    Hecuba.  —  I  have 
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this  subject?  none:  but  you  will  tell  us  of  Helen  and 
Priam,  and  (he  islam]  of  Calypso  which  never  was  and 
never  will  bo.  And  in  this  matter  indeed  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  if  yon  retain  the  story,  but  have  formed  no 
opinion  of  your  own.  But  in  matters  of  morality  (Etliio) 
thin  happens  to  nn  mnch  more  than  in  these  things  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 
Spesk  to  me  about  good  and  evil,     Jjieten  : 


Of  things  some  are  good,  seme  are  bad,  and  others  are 
indifferent.  The  good  then  are  the  virtues  and  the  things 
which  partake  of  the  virtues :  the  bad  are  the  vices,  and 
■  the  things  which  partake  of  them  ;  and  the  indifferent  aro 

/  the  things  which  lie  between  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
wealth,  health,  life,  death,  pleasure,  pain.  Whence  do  you 
know  this?     Hellanieus  says  it  in  bit  Egyptian  history  ; 

1  for  what  difference  does  it  make  to  say  this,  or  to  say  that 

I  Diogenes  has  it  in  bis  Ethic,  or  Chrjhippne  or  Cleanthce? 

'  Have  you  tben  examined  any  of  those  tilings  and  formed 
an  opinion  of  your  own  ?  Show  how  you  are  used  to 
behave  in  a  storm  on  shipboard?  Do  you  remember  this 
division  ^distinction  of  things),  when  tho  sail  rattles  and 
a  nun,  who  knows  nothing  of  times  and  seasons,  stands  by 
von  when  you  are  screaming  and  says.  Tell  me,  I  ask  you 
by  the  Go-is,  what  you  were  saying  just  now.  Is  it  a  vice 
bo  suffer  shipwreck  :  does  it  participate  in  vice  ?  Will  you 
not  tako  up  a  stick  and  lay  it  on  his  head  ?  What  havo 
we  to  do  with  you,  man?  we  are  perishing  and  you  oome 

*  '  Speak  to  mo,'  etc  may  be  (apposed  to  be  Mid  to  Epictotn*,  wlio 
ha*  been  ridiculing  logic*]  lubtletHa  and  the  grammarian*'  learning. 
WlB-n  he  it  ("Id  to  apeak  of  good  and  evil,  ho  takes  a  verse  of  the 
OJti«j,  tho  tint  whii-h  ocean  to  him,  and  lata.  Listen.  There  U 
rothing  to  littoa  to,  but  it  u  a*  good  for  the  limn  r  a*  any  thing  else. 
Then  bo  otters  some  philosophical  principles,  and  being  asked  whom 
be  learned  them,  he  **t>,  fro>n  Hellanioua,  who  wa*  an  hhrtoriaa,  not 
a  nbilu*->pher.  Ha  ia  bantering  the  bearer:  It  make*  no  matter  from 
what  mumr  I  learned  Idem ;  it  is  all  Die  same,  The  real  qtmtion  in, 
bare  job  examined  what  Good  and  Evil  are,  and  bare  yon  tunned  as 
auiaina  jounwlf  T 
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to  mock  us?  But  if  Caeaar  send  for  you  to  answer  a 
charge,  do  you  remember  the  distinction  ?  If  when  you 
are  going  in  pale  and  trembling,  a  person  should  come  up 
to  you  and  Kay,  Why  do  you  tremolo,  nutn  ?  what  is  the 
matU-r  about  whioh  you  are  engaged  ?  Docs  Caesar  wlw 
sits  within  give  virtue  and  vloe  to  thoao  who  go  in  to 
him?  You  reply,  Why  do  you  also  mock  roe  and  add 
to  my  prevent  sorrows? — Still  iell  me,  philoBoplter,  tell 
mi?  why  you  tremble?  Ja  it  not  death  of  which  yon  run 
the  rink,  or  a  prison,  or  pain  of  the  body,  or  banishment, 
or  displace?  What  else  is  there?  I*  there  any  vioo  or 
anything  which  partakes  of  vice  ?  What  ihon  did  you 
use  to  say  of  these  things? — 'What  have  you  to  do  with 
me,  man  ?  my  own  evil*  are  enough  for  mo.'  And  you 
say  right.  Your  own  evils  aro  enough  for  yon,  your 
baseness,  your  cowardice,  your  hrantinjC  which  you  showed 
when  you  eat  in  the  school.  Why  did  yon  decorate  yourself 
with  what  bnlonged  to  others  ?  Why  did  you  call  yourself 
aSlcic? 

Obsorvo  yonrsclves  thus  in  your  actions,  and  you  will    ' 
find  to  what  sect  you  belong.     You  will  find  that  moat  of 

ou  are  Epicureans,  a  few  Peripatetics,'  and  those  feeble. 

'or  wherein  will  you  ehnw  that  you  really  conwder  virtue 
equal  to  evarythiug  else  or  ovon  superior  ?     But  show  me 
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an  old  man  seeing  a  night  which  I  have  not  seen  yet.  Do 
you  ihinlc  (hat  you  mutit  dhow  me  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  or 
the  Athena,  a  work  of  ivory  and  gold  ?*  Let  any  of  you 
show  ate  a  human  tiout  ready  to  think  as  God  does,  and 
not  to  bl-tmo"  either  God  or  man,  ready  not  to  be  disap- 

Cotnted  about  any  thing,  not  to  consider  himself  damaged 
y  any  thing,  not  to  bo  angry,  not  to  be  envious,  not  to 
he  jealous ;  and  why  should  J  not  /ay  it  direct  ?  desirous 
from  a  man  lo  become  a  god,  and  in  this  poor  mortal  body  i    I 

thinking  of  liix  lellowehip  with  Zeus.*    Show  me  the  man. 


Sat  you  csunob  \\  hr  thou  do  you  delude  yourselves  and 
cheat  others?  and  why  do  yiu  put  on  a  gain  which 
does  not  belong  to  you,  and  walk  about  being  thieves  and 
pilferers  of  these  names  and  things  which  do  not  belong 
to  yon? 

And  now  I  am  your  teacher,  and  you  are  instructed  in 
my  school.  And  I  have  this  purpose,  to  make  yon  free 
from  restraint,  compulsion,  hindrance,  to  make  yon  free, 
prosperous,  hnppy,  looking  to  God  in  everything  small 
and  great  And  yon  are  here  to  learn  and  practise  these 
things.  Why  then  do  yon  not  finish  the  work,  if  you  also 
have  such  a  purpose  as  you  ought  to  hare,  and  if  I  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purpose  elao  have  such  qualification  as  I  ought 
to  havo  ?  What  ix  that  which  is  wanting  ?  When  1  eee 
an  artiflcor  and  material  lying  by  him,  I  expect  the  work. 
Hero  then  ia  the  artificer,  hero  the  material;  what  is  it 
that  we  want?  Ia  not  the  thing  one  that  can  be  taught? 
It  ia.    I*  it  not  then  in  our  power  J    The  only  thing  of  all 

*  Sea  H.  c  8.  20. 

*  *to  blame  Oed'  means  to  Mum  the  constitution  and  order  of 
this-,-*,  for  to  do  tliia  appeared  to  Kpietetua  to  bu  abaurd  and  wicked; 
m  aUunl  a*  for  tlia  pnttera  vassal  to  blame  we  potter,  1/  that  eu  be 
iBaaginixJ,  for  making-  It  liable  to  wear  oat  ami  to  brvok. 

>  '  Oar  fellowship  £  with  Um  Father  and  with  hi.  no  Jerca  Christ," 
lJobnLB.  TrMattentiTarrafhTWillohaerveaeveralpissaB^beatde* 
thuaa  whleli  have  been  noticed,  in  which  war*  1*  a  atriaing  conformity 
between  Kpkrtctua  and  the  Scriptures  and  will  panelva  bran  them, 
either  that  tin  rloics  bad  leant  a  good  ileal  of  the  Chrlslfan  language 
or  that  treating  ■  subject  practkally  and  ia  sanest  1**  I.  saaa  to  each 
stnuff  SKptasaaons  sa  w«  oftao  Hud  in  Berlptaie  and  easMthnae  In  the 
pbjlnsnnlicra,  (spi  dally  Eptetat**,'    "~ 

Tae  wool '  Mlowaliip'  In  the 
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that  ia  in  our  power.  Neither  wealth  ia  in  our  power,  nor 
health,  nor  reputation,  nor  in  a  word  any  thing  else  exoept 
the  right  use  of  appearance*.  This  (right  use)  U  by  nature 
free  from  restraint,  this  alone  ia  free  from  impediment. 
Why  then  do  you  not  finish  the  work  7  Tell  me  the  reason. 
For  it  is  cither  through  my  fault  that  you  do  not  finish  it, 
or  through  your  own  fault,  or  through  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  thing  itself  is  powible,  and  the  only  thing 
in  our  power.  It  remains  then  that  the  fault  ia  either  in 
me  or  in  you,  or,  what  is  nearer  the  truth,  in  both.  Well 
then,  are  you  willing  that  we  begin  at  lust  to  bring  such, 
a  purpose  into  this  school,  and  to  lake  no  notice  of  the. 
jii'i  ■'  Lot  us  only  make  a  beginning.  Trust  to  me,  and 
you  will  see. 


CHAFTEB  XX. 

AGAINST    THE    EPICUREANS    AMD   ACADEMICS. 

The  propositions  which  are  true  and  evident  are  of  neces- 
sity used  even  by  those  who  contradict  them  :  and  a  man 
might  perhaps  consider  it  to  bo  the  greatest  proof  of  a 
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onp;ht  not  to  belie»o  any  thing ;  or  again,  if  another  ahonld 
any.  Learn  from  me,  man,  that  it  ia  not  possible  to  learn 
any  thing ;  1  toll  yon  thia  and  will  teaoh  yon,  if  yon  choose. 
Now  in  what  respect  do  these  differ  from  those  ?  Whom 
chall  I  mime?  Those  who  call  themselves  Academics? 
'  Men,  agree  [with  na]  that  no  man  agrees  [with  another] : 
believe  nit  that  no  man  believes  anybody.' 

Thns  Epienrus1  also,  when  he  designs  to  de-troy  the 
natnral  felluwnhip  of  mankind,  at  the  same  time  makes  use 
of  that  which  he  destroy*.  For  what  does  he  say  ?  '  Be 
not  deceived,  men,  nor  be  led  astray,  nor  be  mistaken : 
tliere  is  no  natural  fellowship  among  rational  animals ; 
believe  me.  Hut  those  Who  say  otherwise,  deceive  yon 
and  tednoe  yon  by  false  reasons, ' — What  is  thia  to  yon? 
Permit  us  to  lie  deceived.  Will  yon  furo  won-e,  if  all  the 
rest  of  ne  are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  natnral  fellowxhip 
among  u«,  and  that  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  preserved  ? 
Xay.it  will  bo  much  betterand  ssfer  for  you.  Man.  why  do 
yon  trouble  yonmelf  about  na  ?  Why  do  yon  keep  awake 
for  na?  Why  do  you  light  your  lamp?  Why  do  you  rise 
early?  Why  do  you  wnto  to  many  books,  that  no  one  of 
na  may  be  deceived  about  the  god»  and  believe  that  they 
take  care  of  men  ;  or  that  no  one  may  snppoM  the  nature 
of  good  lo  be  other  than  pleasure?  For  if  this  is  so,  lie 
down  and  sleep,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  worm,  of  which  yuu 
judged  yourself  worthy  :  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  women, 
and  easo  yourself,  and  snore.3  And  what  is  it  to  yon,  how 
the  ro»t  shall  think  about  these  things,  whether  right  or 
wrung  ?  For  what  have  we  to  do  with  you  ?  You  take 
cans  of  sheep  because  they  supply  ns  with  wool  and  milk, 
and  last  of  ail  with  their  flesh.  Would  it  not  be  a  desirable 

■  Cieem.  da  Fin.  IL  80.  81.  speaking  of  the  Maw,  which  I 

"i*  lo  Hcrmsrehna  when  ha  was  living,  tnji  '  that  tha  me ... 

Eptr-nnu  wen:  inomuirtent  with  hit  saying*,'  and  *hla  writing*  wore 
oonfntnl  by  hU  pmMty  and  morality.' 

'  faul  kiitk.  Cor.  I.  )A8i:  •listerias  manner  of  men  Ibavefought 
with  heart,  at  Kpheana,  want  adTtnUgath  it  me,  if  tin  dead  raw  not  ? 
let  m*  cat  anil  drink.  f  T  ti.-morrnw  we  die.'  lite  wordi  •  let  as  eat 
awl  drink,  <  to.'  nrs  sstd  to  bu  a  Quotation  from  lbs  Tbslt  of  alensnasr, 
Ths  Bhws<ns  seems  to  bo,  that  lr  I  do  not  btllevs  In  the  realm ecOon  of 
Ik*-  ihad,  why  sis 'nH  I  not  enjoy  tiis  sensual  pleasant  of  lift  osiy  r 
Tkfa  it  net  ths  daetrhw  of  Epirtrtos,  as  ws  aw  la  ths  hut, 
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thing  if  men  could  he  lulled  and  enchanted  by  the  Stoic*, 
and  sleep  and  present  themselves  U-  you  and  to  those  like 
v.. .«  to  be  shorn  and  milked  ?  For  thin  yon  ought  to  say  to 
your  brother  Epicureans :  hut  ought  yon  not  to  conceal  it 
from  othorn,  and  particularly  bu lore  cvrry  thing  to  persuade 
them,  that  wo  are  by  nature  adapted  for  fellowship,  that 
torn pem nte  i«  a  good  thing  ;  in  order  that  all  things  may 
be  secured  for  you?*   Or  ought  we  to  maintain  thin  follow* 

fillip  with  .-- and  not  with  others?    With  whom  then 

ought  we  to  maintain  it?  With  such  ss  on  thoir  part  also 
maintain  it.  or  with  aueh  aa  violate  this  fellowship  ?  And 
who  violate  it  more  than  you  who  establish  such  doctrines  ? 
What  then  was  it  that  waked  Epicurus  from  hia  ideopi* 
nefB,  and  compelled  him  to  write  what  he  did  write? 
What  else  wa«  it  tlian  that  which  is  tho  strongest  thing 
in  men.  nut  in  e,  which  draws  a  man  to  her  own  will  though 
he  be  unwilling  and  complaining?  For  since,  she  says, 
you  think  that  there  is  no  community  among  mankind, 
write  this  opinion  and  leave  it  for  others,  and  break  your 
sloop  to  do  this,  and  by  your  own  practice  condemn  yonr  own 
opinions.  Shall  wo  then  say  that  Orestes  was  agitated  by 
the  Erinyes  (Furies)  and  roused  from  his  deep  bleep,  and 
did  not  more  savage  Eiinyoa  and  Pains  rouse  Epicurus 
from  his  sleep  and  not  allow  him  to  rest,  but  compelled 

him   in   niakn  known  his  own   «viln.  as  madness  ami  win  a 
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mutilate  human  desires,  for  be  could  not ;  not  mora  than 
the  lasy  Academics  on  cut  away  or  blind  their  own 
senses,  tliongh  they  bare  tried  with  all  their  might  to  do 
it.  What  a  shame  is  this?  when  a  man  has  received  from 
nature  measnres  and  rales  for  the  knowing  of  troth,  and 
does  not  strive  to  add  to  these  measures  and  rules  and  to 
improve  *  thorn,  but  just  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  take 
away  and  destroy  whatever  enables  us  to  discern  the 
truth?  * 

What  say  yon  philosopher?  piety  and  sanctity,  what  do 
yon  think  that  they  are?  If  yon  like,  I  will  demonstrate 
that  they  are  good  things.  Well,  demonstrate  it,  that  our 
citizens  may  be  turned*  and  honour  the  deity  and  may  no 
longer  be  negligent  about  things  of  the  highest  value. 
Hare  you  then  the  demonstrations? — I  have,  and  I  am 
thankful. — Since  then  you  are  well  pleased  with  them,  hear 
the  contrary  :  That  there  are  no  Gods,  and,  if  there  are,  they 
take  no  care  of  men,  nor  is  there  any  fellowship  between 
na  and  them ;  and  that  thia  piaty  and  sanctity  which  is 
talked  of  among  most  men  is  the  lying  of  boasters  and 
sophists,  or  certainly  of  legislators  fur  the  purpose  of 
terrifying  and  checking  wrong  doers.1 — Well  done,  philo- 
sopher, yon  have  done  something  for  our  citizens,  you  have 
brought  bock  all  the  young  men  to  contempt  of  things 
divine. — What  then,  does  not  this  satisfy  you?  Learn 
now,  that  justice  is  nothing,  that  modesty  is  folly,  that  a 
father  is  nothing,  a  son  nothing. — Well  done,  philosopher, 
persist,  persuade  the  young  men,  that  we  may  have  more 
with  the  same  opinions  as  yon  and  who  amy  the  same  as 
you.  From  snch  principles  as  these  have  grown  our  well 
constituted  states ;  by  these  waa  Sparta  founded :  Lyourgua 
axed  these  opinions  in  the  Spartans  by  his  laws  and  edu- 
cation, that  neither  is  the  servile  condition  more  base  than, 
honourable,  nor  the  condition  of  free  men  more  honourable 


■  I  hare  followed  Bfbwtiriiaenee*  who  encceaU  *f 
to  place  of  the  MSB.  wfnrytn*4mi. 

•  Polyl-itw  (vL  98),  wh.™  he  ii  ipeabi&g  of  the  Bonen  state,  oots- 
ntndi  the  men  of  oU  tints,  who  sriaUiakssT  la  the  mind*  of  the  nnlti- 
tndr  the  ouinkmi  about  the  coda  and  Hades,  wherein,  m  ana.  they 
acted  ante  wleelt  then  taess  la  Us  Uses  who  would  destroy  sash 


than  base,  and  thai  those  who  diod  nt  Thermopylae*  died 
from  these  opinion* ;  and  through  what  other  opinion*  did 
the  Athenian*  leave  their  oily?*  Then  those  who  Uik 
thus,  many  and  begot  children,  and  employ  thtjniwslvee 
in  public  afluirs  and  make  themselves  prio»ts  and  inter- 
preters. Of  whom?  of  gods  who  do  not  exist:  and  they 
consult  the  Pythian  pricstvw  that  they  may  hear  lies,  and 
they  report  ilta  oracles  to  otheni.  Monstrous  impudence 
and  irajKtMure, 

Man  what  are  you  doing?'*  are  you  refuting  yourself 
every  day  ;  and  will  you  nut  give  up  those  frigid  attempts? 
When  you  eat.  where  do  you  carry  your  bund  to?  to  your 
mouth  or  to  your  eye?  when  you  wash  yourself,  what  do 
you  go  into?  do  you  ever  call  a  pot  a  dish,  or  a  ladle  a 
«pit?  If  I  were  a  slave  of  any  of  these  men,  even  if  I 
muitt  be  flayed  by  him  daily,  1  would  rack  him.  If  be 
said,  '  Boy,  throw  some  olive  oil  into  the  bath,'  I  would 
take  piokle  sauce  and  pour  it  down  on  his  head.  What  ia 
this  ?  he  would  fay — An  appearance  was  presented  to  me,  1 
swear  by  your  genius,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  oil  and  was  erectly  like  it — Here  give  me  the  barley- 
drink  (tisane),  he  says — I  would  fill  and  carry  him  a  dish 
of  sharp  sauce — Did  I  not  ask  for  the  barley  drink?  Yea, 
master :  this  is  the  barley  drink  ?  Take  it  and  smell ; 
take  it  and  taste.     How  do  you  know  then  if  our  senses 
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nothing  eta,  are  daily  eating  bread  and  yet  are  shameless 
enough  to  nay,  wo  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  Dometer  or  her 
daughter  Perxephone  or  a  1'lnlo;11  not  to  mention  that 
they  are  enjoying  the  night  and  the  day,  the  seasons  of 
thu  year,  nud  the  Mars,  and  tho  sea  and  the  land  and  the 
co-operation  of  mankind,  and  yet  they  are  nut  moved  in 
any  degree  by  Iheso  things  to  turn  their  attention  to  them ; 
but  they  only  seek  to  belch  out  their  little  problem  (matter 
fordnn.UK.iion),  and  when  they  ha  ve*cxo  raised  their  stomach 
to  go  off  to  the  bath.  But  what  they  shall  say,  and  about 
what  things  or  to  what  persons,  and  what  their  hearers 
shall  learn  from  this  talk,  they  care  not  even  in  the  least 
degree,  nor  do  tiny  care  if  any  generous  youth  after  hear- 
ing such  talk  should  suffer  any  harm  from  it,  nor  after  ho 
haa  suffered  harm  should  lose  all  the  seeds  of  his  generous 
nature .  nor  if  we  "  should  give  an  adulterer  help  towards 
being  s!i.iiii"k''s  in  his  acta;  nor  if  a  public  peculator 
should  lay  hold  of  some  cunning  excuse  from  these 
doctrines ;  nor  if  another  who  neglects  his  parents  should 
be  confirmed  in  his  audaoity  by  this  teaching.— What 
then  in  your  opinion  is  good  or  bad?  This  or  that?— 
Why  then  thomd  a  man  say  any  more  in  reply  to  such 
persons  as  those,  or  give  them  any  reason  or  listen  to 
our  reason  from  them,  or  try  to  convince  them  ?  By 
Zeus  one  might  much  sooner  expect  to  make  catamites 
change  their  mind  than  those  who  are  become  so  deaf  and 
blind  to  their  own  evils." 


n  not  Inn*  if  tho  Grreka,  as  it  would  be  fnr  Epietetoa  tu  deny  the 
ice  of  *'<*l  wnd  to  rat  the  bread  which  he  nivci. 

11  The  MSrJ.  hnTE  ragdaxm/ur.  Ttfirx"ri  would  he  in  eonforniily 
with  the  real  uf  the  passage.  Bat  tills  change  of  persona  in  common 
in  ErOrtctuii. 

"  '  Thin  rmcmblcB  what  nur  Sminur  uid  to  the  Jewiah  rnlon: 
Yirily  I  far  unto  y".  thit  tho  publicans  Mid  the  hsrl'ili  go  into  the 
kin=if'.iii  of  Hod  boron,  yon.'    Matthew,  ni.  81.    Sin.  Carter, 

To  an  Aradeniic  who  Mi 'I  heoumprelianded  nothing,  the  Stoic  Ariilra 
replied,  'Do  yon  net  ate  trcn  the  person  who  iiiitlinc  nfotrour*  When 
tli>-  Acatrmio  ilpnlal  it,  Afislon  Mild,'  Who  made  you  blind?  who  stole 
jour  power  ot  sight  ?'    (D.og.  Latrl.  tu.  IBS,    Upton.) 
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Somk  things  men  rendily  oonfosa.  ami  oilier  things  titer  do 
n«t.  No  one  llion  will  confess  that  bo  Is  a  fm-1  or  without 
understanding;  but  quite  the  contraiy  you  will  lieu  all 
men  saying,  1  wish  that  I  had  fortune  equal  to  my  under- 
standing. But  men  readily  confess  Hint  tliey  aie  timid, 
and  they  »ay:  I  am  rather  timid,  I  Mabe;  but  an  tu 
other  respects  you  will  not  find  me  to  be  fooli»h.  A  man 
will  not  readily  confess  that  ho  ia  IlilliinntnHj  and  that 
he  is  ii ij.ii! st,  he  will  nut  confer  at  all.  lie  will  by  no 
mcanit  confess  that  he  i«  envious  or  a  busy  body.  M<«t 
men  will  confess  that  ihey  are  com  pa**  ion  at  c.  What 
then  is  the  reason?— The  chief  thing  ftbe  ruling  tiling) 
is  inconsistency  and  confusion  is  the  tilings  which  it  lute 
to  good  and  evil.  But  different  men  hare  different  reasons ; 
and  generally  what  they  imagine  to  be  base,  thoy  do  not 
confers  at  all.  But  they  suppose  timidity  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  a  good  disposition,  and  compassion  ulso;  but 
silliness  t"  be  the  absolute  characteristic  of  a  sl.no.  And 
they  do  not  at  all  admit  (confess)  the  things  which  aie 
offences  against  society.  But  in  the  caso  of  most  errors 
for   tlii*   reason   chief! v  thnv  are  induced  to  oonfusa  them. 
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for  a  man  to  watch  constantly  (Mid  to  ask)  whether  I  sIm 
am  one  of  them,  what  imagination  I  have  about  myself, 
bow  I  otmdnot  ntyaclf,  whether  I  conduct  myself  as  a 
prudent  man.  whether  I  conduct  mynelf  as  a  temperate 
man,  whether  I  ever  say  this,  that  I  have  been  taught  to 
be  prepared  for  every  thing  that  may  happen.  Have  I 
the  consciiiuaneos,  which  a  man  who  knows  nothing  ought 
to  have,  that  I  know  nothing?  Do  I  go  to  my  teacher  as 
men  go  to  oracles,  prepared  to  obey  ?  or  do  I  like  a  snivel- 
ling boy  go  to  my  school  to  learn  history  and  understand 
the  hooks  which  I  did  not  understand  before,  and,  if  it 
should  happen  so,  to  explain  them  al»o  to  others? — Man, 
von  hare  had  a  fight  in  the  house  with  a  poor  slave,  you 
have  turned  the  family  ujwide  down,  yon  have  frightened 
the  neighbours,  and  you  come  to  me  *  as  if  yon  were  a  wise 
man,  and  you  take  your  seat  and  judge  how  I  have  ex- 
plained some  word,  and  1  ow  I  have  babbled  whatever 
came  into  my  head.  Yon  come  full  of  envy,  and  humbled, 
because  yon  bring  nothing  from  home;*  and  you  sit 
during  the  discussion  thinking  of  nothing  else  than  how 
your  t*i her  is  disposed  towards  you  and  yonr  brother. 
'What  are  they  saying  about  me  there?  now  they  think 
that  I  am  improving,  and  are  saying,  He  will  return  with 
all  knowledge.  I  wish  I  could  learn  every  thing  before  I 
return :  but  much  labour  is  necessary,  and  no  one  sends 
me  any  thing,  and  the  baths  at  Nioopolis  are  dirty;  every 
thing  is  had  at  home,  and  bad  here.' 

Then  they  say,  no  one  gains  any  profit  from  the  school. 
—Why,  who  conies  to  the  school?  who  comes  for  the 
parpwe  of  being  improved?  who  conies  to  present  his 
opinions  to  be  purified?  who  comes  to  loam  what  he  is  in 
want  of?  Why  do  yon  wonder  then  if  you  carry  back 
from  the  school  the  very  things  which  you  bring  into  it? 
For  yon  oome  not  to  lay  aside  (your  principles)  or  to  correct 


occur,  in  il.  10.  IS,  wbeia  it  la  iotailiglUe. 

*  Literally,  "hecaoae  to  reu  or  fir  Ton  nothing  b  Drought  from 
anSM.*  Perbapn  the  meaning  i*  explained  by  what  fblbwa.  To*  owm 
l*Ma«eaa>(ortatBOBMi  hebruat  nothing  by  the  thought  of  waiehna 
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them  or  1o  receive  other  piinciplcs  in  place  of  them.  By 
mi  means,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  You  rather  look  to  thin, 
whether  you  pot-seaa  already  that  for  which  yon  come. 
You  wish  to  prattle  about  theorems?  What  then?  Do  you 
not  become  greater  triflers  ?  Do  not  your  little  theorems 
givo  you  some  opportunity  of  display  ?  Yon  solve  sophis- 
tical syllogisms.*  Do  yon  not  examine  the  as»unipiions 
of  the  syllogism  named  the  Liar?'  Do  you  not  examine 
hypothetical  syllogisms  ?  Why  then  are  you  still  vexed  if 
you  receive  the  things  for  which  you  coino  to  the  school  ? 
Yea;  hut  if  my  child  die  or  my  broihcr,  or  if  I  roust 
die  or  be  racked,  what  good  will  these  things  do  me*? — 
Well,  did  yon  come  for  this  ?  for  this  do  you  sit  by  my 
side  ?  did  you  ever  for  this  light  your  lamp  or  keep 
awake?  or,  when  you  went  out  to  the  walking  place, 
did  you  ever  propose  any  appearance  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  you  instead  of  a  syllogism,  and  did  you  nnd  your 
friend*  discuss  it  together ?  Where  and  when  ?  Then  yott 
say.  Theorems  are  useless.  To  whom  ?  To  such  as  make 
a  bad  use  of  them.  For  eye-aalves  are  not  useless  to  those 
who  nse  them  as  they  ought  and  when  they  ought. 
Fomentations  are  not  useless.  Dum-belts  '  are  m>t  useless ; 
but  they  are  useless  to  some,  useful  to  others.  If  you  ask 
mo  now  if  syllogisms  are  useful,  I  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  useful,  and  if  you  choose,  I  will  prove  it* — How  then 
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What  *  man  applies  himself  to  earnestly,  that  he  natu- 
rally loves.  D"  men  than  apply  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  things  which  an  bad  ?  By  no  means.  Well,  do  they 
apply  themselves  to  things  wh^ph  in  no  way  concern 
themselves?  not  to  these  either.  It  remains  then  that 
they  employ  themselves  earnestly  only  about  things  which 
an  good;  and  if  tbey  are  earnestly  employed  about  things, 
they  lore  sneh  things  elw>.  Whoever  then  understands 
what  is  good,  can  also  know  how  to  love:  bnt  be  who 
cannot  distinguish  good  from  bad,  and  things  which  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  from  both,  how  can  he  possess  the 
power  of  hrving?  To  lovu  then  is  only  in  the  power  of 
the  wise. 

How  is  this?  a  man  may  say ;  I  am  foolish,  and  jet  I 
lore  ay  child. — I  am  surprised  indeed  that  you  nave' 
begun  by  making  the  admission  that  you  are  foolish.  Fur 
what  are  you  deficient  in?  Can  you  not  make  use  of 
your  senses?  do  yon  not  distinguish  appearancea?  do  you 
not  use  food  which  is  suitable  tor  your  body,  nnd  clothing 
and  habitation?  Why  then  do  you  admit  that  you  are 
foolish?  It  is  in  truth  because  yon  an  often  disturbed  by 
appearances  and  perplexed,  and  their  power  of  penmation' 
often  conquers  you ;  and  sometimes  you  think  these  things 
to  be  good,  and  then  the  same  things  to  be  bad,  and  lastly 
neither  good  nor  bad ;  and  in  short  yon  grieve,  fear,  envy, 
an  disturbed,  yon  are  changed.  This  is  the  reason  why 
you  confess  that  yon  an  fnolish.  And  an  you  not  change- 
able in  love?    But  wealth,  and  pleasure  and  in  a  word 

■  ■  In  thi.  JiMcrtMion  I*  sxpoonded  the  Bto+e  prinHpls  that  Mend 
skip  is  ool j  poMibls  between  too  good.'  Sobwtlg.  He  aka  ssys  that 
tbera  wu  snotLCT  diooonrM  bj  Epiotetoi  oo  IhU  subjusi,  In  wkirh  h» 
fspaslsi  un  of  tbs  opinion*  of  slusenln*  Bnfns  (L  1.  aota  IS). 


sapssssi  last  tali  dt»erttuna  of  Bpktstat  was  in  one  of  the  less  tan 

SaasaofEirfetstsi'dUocisnv-1 ' ■-■->->--■        ■    ■ 

Ctoem  (de  AjulolL  e.  »)  m 


Sirfetaios'  dbeesrsw  by  Arrlsn,  which  save  brsa  lost. 
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liiiiv.'.-i  themselves,  do  you  sometimes  think  them  to  be 
go«<l,  uinl  sometimes  bad?  and  do  you  not  think  the  bubo 
men  at  one  time  to  bo  good,  at  another  time  bad?  and 
have  you  not  at  one  time  a  friendly  fueling  toward*  them, 
auil  at  auothor  time  the  fooling  of  an  enemy  ?  and  do  yon 
not  at  one  time  praise  them,  and  at  another  titno  blame 
them?  Yes;  1  have  these  feelings  nlso.  Well  then,  do 
yon  think  that  ho  who  has  been  deceived  about  a  man  i* 
hi*  friend  ?  Certainly  noL  And  ho  who  lias  selected  a 
man  us  his  friend  and  is  of  a  changeable  disposition,  has 
he  good  will  towards  him?  lie  has  not.  And  he  who 
now  abuses  a  man,  and  afterwards  admires  him?  This 
man  nlso  has  no  good  will  to  tlio  other.  Well  then,  did 
you  never  see  little  dogs  caressing  and  playing  with  one 
another,  bo  that  you  might  sny,  there  is  nothing  more 
friendly?  but  that  you  may  know  what  friendship  in, 
throw  a  bit  of  flesh  among-  them,  and  you  will  learn. 
Throw  between  yourself  and  your  son  a  little  estate,  and 
you  will  know  how  soon  he  will  wish  to  bury  you  and 
how  H.n.it  you  wish  your  son  to  die.  Then  you  will  change 
your  tone  and  say,  what  a  son  I  have  brought  up  I  He 
has  long  boon  wishing  to  bury  mo.  Throw  a  smart  girl 
between  you;  and  do  you  the  old  man  lovo  her,  and  the 
young  one  will  love  her  too.     If  a  little  fame  intervene 
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any  nun,  I  think,  h*d  Men  them,  he  would  have  ridiculed 
the  philosophers  for  the  paradoxes  which  they  otter  about 
friendship.  But  when  a  quarrel  roee  between  them  about 
the  royal  power,  as  between  doge  about  a  bit  of  meat,  aee 
what  they  aay 

IWjmfeet. 

WL_, 

till  place  tqMir  (Matt*  end  tij  to 

fit.  I  also  liih  to  do  the  wine,* 

Such  arc  the  wishes  that  they  utter. 

For  universally,  be  not  deceived,  every  animal  in 
attached  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  its  own  interest.* 
Whatever  then  appears  to  it  an  impediment  to  thie  interest, 
whether  this  be  a  brother,  or  a  father,  or  a  child,  or 
beloved,  or  lover,  it  hatos,  spurns,  curses :  for  its  nature  ia 
to  lore  nothing  m  much  as  its  own  interest ;  this  is  father, 
and  brother  and  kinsman,  and  country,  and  God.  When 
then  the  gods  appear  to  us  to  be  an  impediment  to  this, 
we  abuse  them  and  throw  down  their  statues  and  burn 
their  temples,  an  Alexander  ordered  the  temples  of  Ae»- 
onlapius  to  bo  burned  when  hie  dear  friend  died.* 

For  this  reason  if  a  man  put  in  the  same  place  his 
interest,  snnctiiy,  goodness,  and  country,  and  parents,  and 
fiends,  all  these  arc  secured  :  but  if  he  unto  in  one  place 
his  interest,  in  another  bis  friends,  and  his  country  and 
his  kinsmen  and  justice  itself,  all  these  give  way  being 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  interest.  For  where  the  I 
and  the  Kline  are  placed,  to  that  place  of  necessity  the 
animal  inclines :  if  in  the  flesh,  there  is  the  ruling  power ; 
if  in  the  will,  it  is  there :  and  if  it  ia  hi  externals,  it  is 


Utrit  yt  *>*rnt  if  Evans  rnvvfrnr 
ml  t#i  Lriym  it  rifii  tiifmr, 
fhm  nMmi  rtit  7*  fXtpurrinmn 
ix*f**'  «  TvW  v*1f  tifurtit  aaawhiaaH 
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there.*  If  then  I  am  there  whern  my  will  in,  (Hen  only 
*hall  I  be  a  friend  eticli  an  I  ought  to  be,  and  tm,  anil 
father;  for  thin  will  ho  my  iniereM,  to  maintain  the 
character  of  fidelity,  of  monWty, « f  patienep,  of  abstinence, 
of  active  oo-uperfltion,  of  observing  my  Filiation*  (toward* 
nil),  lint  if  I  pnt  inVKL-lf  in  ono  place,  and  honesty  in 
another,  then  tho  doctrine  of  Efknm  lnwmm  Mrong. 
which  :i  n'i  i-  cither  that  th«r«  i*  no  honctttv  or  it  U  that 
which  opinion  hold*  to  ho  hono-t  (virtuous).' 

Hum  through  thia  ignorance  that  tho  Athenian"  and 
tho   Lncednemonhin*  fjimrrHlod,  and    the  Tbobana   with 

hoih  j J  tho  groat  king  quarrel  lt-d  with  Ilcllan,  ami  tho 

Macedonians  with  lx>th ;  and  the  Rntnnna  with  the  Gotne." 
Ami  still  earlior  ihe  Trojan  wur  happened  for  ihmo 
reasons.  Alexander  w  iho  gne*t  of  Menebunt;  and  if 
any  man  hud  seen  ihoir  friendly  dttpoaMrm,  ho  wimlil  not 
have  believed  any  one  "ho  miirl  that  they  were  not  friend*. 
Bnt  then  was  roil  between  them  (a*  between  dogs)  a  bit 
of  meat,  a  hnnd*ouic  woman,  and  about  her  war  a  mac. 
And  now  when  yon  nee  brothers  to  ha  friends  appearing  to 
have  ono  mind,  do  not  cnnelurio  I'roni  tliw  any  lliin«  nlv.nt 
thetr  friendship,  not  even  if  they  awcar  it  and  eay  that  it  in 
impossible  for  them  to  be  wuiaratcd  from  ono  another.    For 
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tho  ruling  principle  of  a  bad  man  cannot  be  (meted,  it  is 
insecure,  Tim  no  certain  rnlo  by  which  it  is  directed,  and 
id  overpowered  at  different  times  by  different  appearance*,* 
But  examine,  not  what  other  mou  examine,  if  they  ere 
born  of  the  aame  parents  and  brought  op  together,  and 
under  the  wine  paodagoguo;  but  examine  this  only, 
wherein  they  place  their  intercut,  whether  in  externals  or 
in  the  will.  If  in  external*,  do,  not  name  them  friends,  no 
inure  than  nnnio  them  trustworthy  or  constant,  or  brave 
or  free:  do  nut  nnmo  thorn  even  men,  if  tod  have  any 
judgment.  For  that  is  not  a  principle  of  human  nature 
winch  makes  them  bite  one  another,  and  abnae  one  another, 
and  occupy  deserted  plncea  or  publio  places,  aa  if  they 
were  mou n tains,1*  and  :'n  the  courts  of  justice  display  the 
acta  of  roblxm ;  nor  yit  that  which  make*  them  intem- 
perate and  adulterers  and  corrupters,  nor  that  which 
mnkcH  them  do  whatever  elae  men  do  against  one  another 
through  this  one  opinion  only,  that  of  placing  themselves 
and  their  interests  iu  the  things  whioh  arc  not  within  the 
power  of  their  will.  But  if  yon  hear  that  in  Irnth  these 
men  think  the  good  to  be  only  there,  when  will  is,  and 
where  there  is  a  right  use  of  appearances,  no  longer 
trouble  yourself  whether  they  are  father  or  son,  or 
brothers,  or  hove  associated  a  long  time  and  are  com- 
panions, but  when  you  have  ascertained  this  only,  confi- 
dently declare  that  they  are  friends,  as  yon  declare  tliat 
they  are  faithful,  that  they  are  just.  For  where  else  ia 
friendship  than  where  there  ia  fidelity,  and  modtu-ty, 
where  there  ia  a  communion "  of  honest  things  and  of 
nothing  else? 

But  you  may  say,  such  a  one  treated  me  with  regard  so 
long ;  and  did  he  not  love  me  ?  How  do  you  know,  slave, 
if  ho  did  not  regard  yon  in  the  same  way  as  he  wipes  his 

•  Arutr.lli>,  Ktli.  >i(i.  e.  8.    Mrs.  Outer. 

>•  Scliwcig.  think*  that  Ihii  U  the  piuin  meaning:  'at  wild  beasts 
in  the  mountain*  Ik  in  wait  for  men,  *>  men  lie  In  wait  for  men,  not 
only  in  dcaertul  places  but  srsn  in  the  forum.' 

"  •***  ***.>  T»»  «*»;.  Lord  BhaJtesbary  seggestod  Writ  sal  ***fr 
**S  Ktxti:  which  Upton  approved,  and  he  refers  to  1L  0.  Is,  at 
anrSAAsAM  *«+«•<  «1  Una.  BchWshsCTisoT  aasjests  laMsu, 
which  I  hare  f-.lluw.-d  in  the  ventoa.  Bchweif.  rates  ft  L  11  ft 
L14.9.    The  USR  lire  do  help. 
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shoos  with  a  sponge,  or  as  he  takes  caro  of  his  beast  ?  How 
d->  you  know,  wlicn  you  have  ceased  to  bo  useful  as  a 
-■■■'  i  ■■■  1.  ho  will  not  thiow  yon  away  like  u  hrukon  platter? 
But  this  woman  is  ray  wife,  mid  wr  have  lived  together  -ij 
long.  And  how  long  did  Eriphyle  live  with  Amphiaians, 
and  wixi  flu'  tnothor  of  ohildron  and  of  many?  lint  a 
necklace  ' '  caino  between  them  :  and  what  is  a  necklace  ? 
It  is  tbo  opinion  about  such  thing*.  That  was  the  bestial 
principle,  tltut  was  tbo  thing  which  bioko  asundor  tho 
friendship  between  husband  and  wife,  that  which  did  nut 
allow  the  woman  to  bo  a  wife  nor  iho  mother  to  be  a 
molhor.  And  let  every  man  among  you  who  has  seriously 
resolved  cither  to  be  a  friend  hi  dim.-!  f  or  to  hiivo  another  for 
his  friend,  cut  out  tlwse  opinion*,  hate  tboni,  drive  theui  from 
his  souL  And  thus  first  of  all  ho  will  not  reproach,  himself, 
he  will  not  be  at  variance  with  himself,  he  will  not  change 
his  mind,  he  will  not  torture  himself.  In  the  next  place,  to 
another  also,  who  is  like  himself,  he  will  be  altogether  and 
completely  a.  friend. ,s  But  ho  will  bear  with  the  man 
who  is  unlike  himself,  ho  will  be  kind  to  him,  gentle,  ready 
to  pardon  on  account  of  bis  ignorance,  on  account  uf  his 
being  mistaken  in  things  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
ho  will  be  harsh  to  no  man,  being  well  convinood  of 
Plato's  doctrine  that  every  mind   is  deprived  of  truth 
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Every  man  will  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure  or  oven 
with  mure  tu»o,  if  it  is  written  in  fairer  clmractorM.  There- 
fore every  imiu  will  h1*o  lisjou  more  readily  to  what  is 
spoken,  if  it  is  signified  by  appropriate  and  becoming 
word*.  We  umut  not  say  then  that  there  is  no  faculty 
uf  expression :  forthi*  affirmation  is  the  characteristic  of 
an  impious  and  also  of  a  timid  man.  Of  au  impious  loan, 
because  he  undervalues  the  gifts  which  cuius-  tVom  God, 
just  mm  if  he  would  take  away  the  cum  modi  ry  of  tho  power 
of  vision,  or  of  hearing,  or  of  seeing.  Has  then  God 
givf«  you  eyes  to  no  purpose?  and  to  no  purpose  has  he 
infused  into  them  a  spirit '  so  strong  and  of  auch  skilful 
contrivance-  as  to  reach  a  long  way  and  to  fashion  the 
fuinu  of  things  which  are  seen?  What  messenger  is  ao 
swift  and  vigilant?  And  to  no  purpose  has  be  made  the 
iuteljticent  atmosphere  so  efficacious  and  clastic  that  the 
vifiiuu  penetrate*  throngh  tho  atmosphere  which  is  in  a 
maimer  moved?1  And  to  no  purpose  has  he  made  light, 
without  the  presence  of  which  there  would  be  no  use  in 
anv  other  thing  ? 

Man,  be  neither  ungrateful  for  these  gifts  nor  yet  forget 
the  things  which  aic  superior  to  them.  But  indeed  for  the 
lower  of  seeing  and  Insuring,  and  indeed  for  life  itself,  and 
for  the  tiling-  which  contribute  to  support  it,  for  the  fruits 
which  are  dry,  and  for  wine  and  oil  give  thanks  to  God : 
but  remember  that  be  has  given  you  something  else  better 
tiinii  all  these,  I  mean  the  power  of  using  them,  proving 
them  and  estimating  the  value  of  each.    For  what  is  that 

1  Tbe  wonl  for  ' »|iirit '  ii  wrtif,  a  vital  spirit,  an  animal  *pirit, 
a  iktvkiu  rtuiil,  n>  oVhweipiweuier  explain*  It,  or  u  Plutarcn  aaji 
it*  1'laril.  riiiWj.L.  [v.  151  -the  .pirit  wl.teli  be*  tbe  power  of 
rUioii,  wLii-b  ]K-niirnUi  fnnu  the  cliii-f  fsrullj  of  tho  mind  to  the  pupil 
nTUweye:*  ami  lti  aootiii-r  patoaro  of  Ui«  aaa  twsllia  (It.  8).  'the 
ii»trunii'nu  <■(  pertvjitloii  ape  witl  to  I*  Inteillfsnt  'ptrlta  (*nt*ara 
ntfi  ahicli  haw  a  motion  fioat  the  chief  faculty  «f  tl»  wlad  to  u*s 

i  ceo  Schwcls-'i  Dote. 
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which  gives  infoi  i:i  iti.-.n  About  each  of  tlt*M  power*,  what 
each  of  tliciu  in  worth?'  Is  it  each  faculty  itself?  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  faculty  of  viiiii.ii  Haying  any  tiling  about 
itself  ?  or  the  fnoilty  tit'  hearing  ?  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or  a 
horse  or  >  dug?  No;  but  thev  (preappointed  as  minister* 
and  slaves  to  servo  the-  faculty  which  ban  the  power  of 
making  use  of  tlio  appearances  of  things.  And  if  you 
inquire  what  is  the  value  of  each  thing,  of  whom  do  yon 
inquire'  who  answers  yon?  How  then  cun  any  other 
faculty  be  more  powerful  than  thin,  which  use*  the  rest  a* 
ministers  and  it.se If  proven  each  and  pronounces  about 
tbcm  ?  for  which  of  them  knows  what  itself  Is,  and  what 
is  its  own  value?  which  of  them  knows  when,  it  oughi 
to  employ  itself  and  when  not?  what  faculty  is  it  which 
opens  and  closes  the  eyes,  and  turns  tboin  away  from 
objects  to  which  it  ought  not  to  apply  thorn  and  due* 
apply  iheiu  to  other  object*?  Is  it  the  faculty  of  vision? 
ho ;  but  it  is  the  faculty  of  the  will.  What  is  that  faculty 
which  closes  and  opens  the  ears?  what  is  that  by  which 
they  are  curioua  and  inquisitive,  or  on  the  contrary  un- 
moved by  what  is  said?  is  it  the  faculty  of  hearing? 
It  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  tbo  will.*  Will  this 
faculty  then,  seeing  that  it  is  amidst  all  tho  other  faculties 
which  are  blind  and  dumb  and  unable  to  see  anv  tiling 
oIkh  fitcnnt  the  verv  acts  fin-  which  thev  are  ammlntnfl  in 
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But  this  facility  of  speaking  and  of  ornamenting  words, 
if  there  is  indeed  any  buch  peculiar  faculty,  what  else  does 
it  do,  when  there  happens  to  be  discourse  about  a  thing, 
than  to  ornament  the  words  and  arrange  them  as  hair- 
dressers do  the  hair?  But  whether  it  is  better  to  speak 
or  to  be  silent,  and  better  to  sneak  in  this  way  or  that 
way,  and  whether  this  is  becoming  or  not  becoming,  and 
the*  soa*on  for  each  and  tie  use,  what  else  tells  us  than 
the  faculty  of  the  will  ?  Would  you  have  it  then  to  come 
forward  and  condemn  itself? 

What  then?  it  (the  will)  says,1  if  the  fact  is  so,  can 
that  which  ministers  be  superior  to  that  to  which  it 
ministers,  can  the  horse  be  superior  to  the  rider,  or  the 
dog  to  the  huntsman,  or  the  instrument  to  the  musician, 
or  the  servants  to  the  king  ?  What  is  that  which  makes 
use  of  the  rest  ?  The  will.  What  takes  care  of  all  ?  The 
will.  What  destroys  the  whole  man,  at  one  time  by 
hunger,  at  another  time  by  hanging,  and  at  another  time 
by  a  precipice  ?  The  will.  Then  is  any  thing  stronger 
in  men  than  this  ?  and  how  is  it  possible  that  the  things 
which  are  subject  to  restraint  are  stronger  than  that  which 
is  not  ?  What  things  are  naturally  formed  to  hinder  the 
faculty  of  vision?  Both  will  ana  things  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  faculty  of  the  will.6  It  is  the  same  with 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  in 
liko  manner.  But  what  has  a  natural  power  of  hinder- 
ing the  will  ?  Nothing  which  is  independent  of  the  will ; 
but  only  the  will  itself  when  it  is  perverted.  Therefore 
this  (the  will)  is  alone  vice  or  alone  virtue. 

Then  being  so  great  a  faculty  and  set  over  all  the  rest, 
-  let  it  (the  will)  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  the  most 
excellent  of  all  things  is  the  flesh.  Not  even  if  the  flesh 
itself  declared  that  it  is  the  most  excellent,  would  any 
person  bear  that  it  should  say  this.  But  what  is  it,  Epi- 
curus, which  pronounces  this,  which  wrote  about  the  End 

*  On  the  Greek  text  Upton  remarks  that, '  there  are  many  passage* 
in  tin-so  dissertation*  which  are  ambiguous  or  railier  confused  on 
account  of  tho  small  question*,  and  because  tho  matter  i*  not 
expanded  by  oratorical  copiousness,  sot  to  mention  other  causes.' 

•  The  general  reading  is  «al  **— tftL  6aln>a*ias  propose*  *al 
a*yi*rra.  which  Schweig.  say*  in  a  note  that  he  accept*,  and  so 
he  translates  it  in  the  Latin ;  but  in  his  text  be  has  icci  vpsjussrd. 
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lurposo)  of  onr  Being,'  which  wrote  on  too   Nature  of 

'hingB,    which    wrote   about    the   Canon  (rule  of   truth), 

which  lorl  you  to  wear  a  beaid,  wliioh  wrote  when  it  wu 

g  (hat  it  was  upending  the  last  and  a  happy  day?' 

this  the  flesh  or  tho  wilt?     Then  do  you  admit  that 

pos-eei  any  thing  superior  to  this  (tho  will)  ?  and  are 

you  not  mud  ?  are  yon  in  fuct  so  blind  and  deaf  ? 

What  then?  does  any  man  despite  the  other  faculties? 
I  hone  not.  Dues  any  man  my  that  there  i»  no  u-o  or 
excellence  in  the  speaking  family?*  ]  hope  not.  That 
wo'dd  be  foolhdi,  impious,  im«rHtofu]  inwards  God.  But 
a  man  renders  to  eacb  thing  its  due  value.  For  there  is 
some  use  even  in  an  ass,  but  not  so  muuh  as  in  an  ox: 
there  in  also  use  in  a  d"g,  but  not  so  much  as  in  a  slave ! 
there  is  also  some  use  in  a  slave,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
citizens  :  there  is  also  some  use  in  citizens,  but  not  so 
much  as  in  magistrate*.  Not  indeed  because  some  things 
are  superior,  must  we  undervalue  the  use  which  other 
tilings  have.     There  is  a  cerfain  value  in  the  power  of 

[leaking,  but  it  is  not  so  great  bb  tho  power  of  tho  will. 

'hen  then  I  speak  thus,  let  no  man  think  that  I  ask  you 
to  neglect  the  power  of  speaking,  for  neither  do  1  ask  you 
ti  neglect  the  eyes,  nor  the  oars  nor  tho  bauds  nor  tho  foot. 
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but  when  it  fails,  a  man  becomes  bad.  It  is  through  this 
that  we  are  unfortunate,  that  we  are  fortunate,  that  we 
blame  one  another,  are  pleased  with  one  another.  In  a 
word,  it  is  this  which  if  we  neglect  it  makes  nnhappiness, 
and  if  we  carefully  look  after  ir.t  makes  happiness. 

But  to  take  away  the  faculty  of  speaking  and  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  faculty  in  reality,  is  the  act  not  only 
of  an  ungrateful  man  towards  those  who  gave  it,  but  also 
of  a  cowardly  man :  for  such  a  person  seems  to  me  to  fear, 
if  there  is  any  faculty  of  this  kind,  that  wo  shall  not  be 
able  to  despise  it  Such  also  are  those  who  say  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  beauty  and  ugliness.  Then  it 
would  happen  that  a  man  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  if  ho  saw  Theraites  and  if  he  saw  Achilles ;  in  the 
same  way,  if  ho  saw  Helen  and  any  other  woman.  But 
these  are  foolish  and  clownish  notions,  and  the  notions  of 
men  who  know  not  tho  nature  of  each  thing,  but  are  afraid, 
if  a  man  shall  see  the  difference,  that  he  shall  immediately 
be  seized  and  carried  off  vanquished.  But  this  is  the 
great  matter ;  to  leave  to  each  tiling  the  power  (faculty) 
which  it  has,  and  leaving  to  it  this  power  to  see  what  is 
the  worth  of  the  power,  and  to  learn  what  is  the  most 
excellent  of  all  things,  and  to  pursue  this  always,  to  be 
diligent  about  this,  considering  all  other  things  of  second- 
ary value  compared  with  this,  but  yet,  as  fur  as  we  can, 
not  neglecting  all  those  other  things.  For  we  must  take 
care  ot  the  eyes  ok),  not  as  if  they  were  the  most  excel- 
lent thing,  but  we  must  take  care  of  them  on  account  of 
the  most  excellent  thing,  because  it  will  not  be  in  its  true 
natural  condition,  if  it  does  not  rightly  use  the  ether 
faculties,  and  prefer  some  things  to  others. 

What  then  is  usually  done  ?  Men  generally  aot  as  a 
traveller  would  do  on  nis  way  to  his  own  country,  when 
he  enters  a  good  inn,  and  being  pleased  with  it  should 
remain  there.  Man,  you  have  forgotten  your  purpose: 
you  were  not  travelling  to  this  inn,  but  yon  were  passing 
through  it. — But  this  is  a  pleasant  inn. — And  how  many 
other  inns  are  pleasant?  and  how  many  meadows  are 
pleasant  ?  yet  only  for  passing  through.  But  your  purpose 
is  this,  to  return  to  your  country,  to  relieve  your  kinsmen 
of  anxiety,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  to  marry,  to 
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begot  children,  to  fill  tbo  usual  mngi&tracios."  For  you 
are  Hot  ciiiuc  to  select  more  pleasant  place*,  but  to  livo 
is  these  where  you  were  born  and  of  which  you  were  made 
a  citizen.  Something  of  tbo  kind  takes  place  in  the  matter 
which  wo  arc  considering,  Since  by  tho  aid  of  spoech  and 
Mich  communicarion  an  you  receive  hurc  you  must  udvnnco 
to  perfection,  and  purge  your  will  and  correct  tha  faculty 
wliii  ii  nukes  use  of  tbo  appearances  of  things;  »nd  afoot 
it  in  necessary  also  for  tho  teaching  (delivery)  of  theorems 
to  be  effected  by  a  certain  niodo  of  expression  and  with  a 
certain  variety  and  sharpness,  *oino  persons  captivated  by 
these  very  tilings  abide  in  tlioni,  one  captivated  by  tho  ex. 
predion,  another  by  syllogi-ms,  another  again  by  KOphiain*, 
and  still  ano'her  by  some  other  inn  (raveaittiaii)  of  the  kind  : 
and  there  they  t>tay  and  waste  away  as  if  they  were 
among  Sirens. 

Man,  your  purpose  (business)  was  to  raalto  yourself 
capable  of  using  coiufonaably  to  nature  the  appearances 
presented  to  you,  in  your  desires  not  to  bo  fiu-irated. 
in  your  avorwon  from  things  not  to  fall  into  that  which 
you  would  avoid,  never  to  have  no  luck  las  one  may  say), 
nor  ever  to  have  b»d  luck,  to  bo  free,  not  hindered,  not 
compelled,  conforming  yourself  to  tho  administration  of 
Zens,  obeying  it,  well  sitisfied  with  this,  blaming  no  one, 
churning  do  one  with  fault,  able  from  your  whole  sojil  10 
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you  abide  among  them  and  choose  to  dwell  there, 
forgetting  the  things  at  homo,  and  do  yon  say,  These 
things  are  fine  ?  \N  ho  sap  that  they  are  not  fine  ?  hut 
only  as  being  a  way  home,  as  inns  are.    For  what  hinders 

So  from  being  an  nnfortunate  man,  even  if  yon  speak  like 
miosthenes  ?  and  what  prevents  yon,  if  yon  can  resolve 
syllogisms  like  Chrytfippns,1*  from  being  wretched,  from 
sorrowing,  from  cnvylhg,  in  a  word,  from  being  disturbed, 
from  being  unhappy  ?  Nothing.  Yon  see  then  that  these 
were  inns,  worth  nothing;  and  that  the  purpose  before 
yon  was  something  else.  When  I  speak  thus  to  some 
per*on><,  they  think  that  I  am  rejecting  care  about  speaking 
or  care  about  theorems.  But  I  am  not  rejecting  this  care, 
but  I  am  rejecting  tha  abiding  about  the*e  things  inces- 
santly 13  and  putting  cur  hopes  in  them.  If  a  man  by  this 
teaching  does  harm  to  those  who  listen  to  him,  reckon  me 
too  among  those  who  do  this  harm :  for  I  am  not  able, 
when  I  see  one  thing  which  is  most  excellent  and  supreme, 
to  say  that  another  is  so,  in  order  to  please  you. 


■o» 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
TO  (or  against)  a  person  who  was  one  of  those  who  were 

NOT  VALUED  (ESTEKMED)  BT  HIM. 

A  certain  person  said  to  him  (Epictetus) :  Frequently  I 
desired  to  hoar  you  and  came  to  you,  and  you  never  gave 
me  any  answor :  and  now,  if  it  is  possiblo,  I  intreat  you 
to  say  something  to  me.  Do  you  think,  said  Epictetus, 
that  as  there  is  an  art  in  any  thing  else,  so  there  is  also 
an  art  in  speaking,  and  that  he  who  has  the  art,  will  speak 
skilfnlly,  and  he  who  has  not,  will  »peak  unskilfully  ? — 
I  do  think  so. — He  then  who  by  speaking  receives  benefit 

"  Chrysinpus  wrote  a  book  on  the  resolution  of  Syllogisms.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (rii.)  says  of  Chrysippus  that  he  vu  so  famous  among  Dialec- 
ticians thnt  most  persons  thought,  if  there  was  Dialectic  among  the 
Gods,  it  would  not  be  any  other  than  that  of  Chrysippus. 

"  See  8ehweig.'s  note  on  **«r«Aff«Ti«jfe. 
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himself,  and  ia  able  to  benefit  others,  will  speak  fckilfully: 
but  liti  who  is  rather  damaged  by  speaking  and  dots  daiiw^i* 
to  others,  will  ho  be  unskilled  in  this  *rt  <>f  speaking? 
And  you  may  find  that  some  jiv  damaged  mid  others  bene- 
fited by  sneaking.  And  are  all  who  hear  benefited  by 
wlj.it  tboy  hear?  Orwill  you  find  that  among  theui  alio 
some  arc  betiefited  and  sonie  damngod  ? — There  are  both 
among  tko«e  also,  he  paid. — In  this  cam  also  then  thoao 
"i,n  hoar  skilfully  are  benefited,  and  those  who  hear 
unskilfully  are  damaged?  He  admitted  thin.  Is  'hero 
then  a  skill  in  hearing  also,  as  there  is  in  speaking? — 
It  seems  so. — If  yon  choose,  c< insider  the  matter  in  tbia 
way  also.  The  practice  of  music,  to  whom  Amch  it  belong? 
To  a  mm-icisn.  And  the  proper  snaking  of  a  statue,  to 
whom  do  you  think  that  it  beli.ng*?  To  a  statuary.  And 
the  looking  at  a  statue  skilfully,  doe*  this  appear  to  you 
to  require  the  sid  of  no  art? — This  also  requires  the  aid 
<>f  art. — Then  if  hpeaking  properly  is  the  business  of  tho 
skilful  man,  do  you  see  that  lo  hear  also  with  benefit  is 
the  business  of  the  ►■kilfu]  man?  Now  as  to  speaking  and 
hearing  perfectly,  and  UKof'iliy,1  let  us  for  the  present,  if  yon 
ploii-e,  say  no  more,  for  both  of  us  are  a  long  way  from 
every  thing  of  tho  kind.  But  I  think  that  every  man  will 
allow  this,  that  ho  who   ia  going  to  hear  philosophers 
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like  demonstration,  but  are  not  demonstration  ?  Do  you 
know  what  i»  true  or  what  u  false  ?  What  ia  consequent 
on  a  thing,  what  ia  repugnant  to  a  thing,  or  not  con- 
sistent, or  inconsistent?1  Bat  must  I  excite  yon  to  philo- 
sophy, and  how  ?  Shall  I  show  to  yon  the  repugnance  in 
the  opinions  of  moat  men,  through  which  thoy  differ  about 
things  Rood  and  evil,  and  about  things  whiah  are  profit- 
able and  unprofitable,  wlicn  yon  know  not  this  very  thing, 
what  repugnance  (contradiction)  ia?  Show  me  then  what 
I  f1iii.11  accomplish  by  discoursing  with  yon :  excite  my 
inclination  to  do  this.  As  the  grass  which  is  suitable, 
when  it  is  presented  to  a  sheep,  moves  its  inclination  to 
eat,  but  if  you  present  to  it  a  stone  or  bread,  it  will  not 
be  moved  to  cat;  so  there  are  in  us  certain  natural  incli- 
nations also  to  speak,  when  the  hearer  ahall  appear  to  be 
somebody,  when  he  himself  shall  excite  as:  but  when  he 
ahall  sit  by  us  like  a  stone  or  like  grass,  how  on  he  excite 
a  man's  desire  (to  apeak)  ?  Does  the  vine  say  to  the  hus- 
bandman, Take  oare  of  me  ?  No,  but  the  vine  by  showing 
in  itself  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  husbandman,  if 
he  does  take  cars  of  it,  invites  him  to  exercise  oare.  When 
children  are  atti  active  and  lively,  whom  do  they  not  invite 
to  play  with  them,  and  crawl  with  them,  ana  lisp  with 
them  ?  But  who  ia  eager  to  play  with  an  an  or  to  bray 
with  it?  for  though  it  ia  small,  it  is  still  a  little  ass. 

Why  then  do  you  say  nothing  to  me?  I  can  only  say 
this  to  you,  that  bo  who  knows  not  who  he  is,  and  for 
what  purpose  he  exists,  and  what  ia  this  world,  and  with 
whom  bo  in  associated,  and  what  things  are  the  good  and 
tfao  bad,  and  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  who  neither 
understand*  discourse  nor  demonstration,  nor  wltat  is  true 
nor  what  is  falso,  and  who  is  not  able  to  distinguish  them, 
will  neither  desire  according  to  nature  nor  turn  away  nor 
move  towards,  nor  intend  (to  act),  nor  assent,  nor  dissent 
nor  suspend  his  judgment :  to  ray  all  in  a  few  words,  he 
will  go  about  dumb  and  blind,  thinking  that  be  is  some- 
body, but  being  nobody.  Ia  this  so  now  for  the  first  time  t 
Is  it  not  the  foot  that  ever  since  the  human  race  existed, 
all  errors  and  misfortunes  have  arisen  through  this  ignox 
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ranee?  Why  did.  Agamemnon  and  Achillea  quarrel  with 
©no  another?     Wat  it  nut  through   not   knowing    what 

things    rut'    profitable    mill    not    profitable?      linen   tint  the 

ono  say  it  in  profitable  to  ruelore  t'hryaei*  to  her  father, 
*nil  does  not  tho  other  aay  that  it  ia  not  profitable?  does 
not  tho  one  »iy  that  ho  ought  to  take  tho  priito  of  another, 
and  doe*  not  the  other  ray  tlint  ho  ought  not?  Did  they 
not  for  tho>o  rcnuonn  forget,  both  who  they  wore  and  for 
what  |'iiT|iii.-.i)  i.lny  hud  come  tlioro?  Oli,  umii,  for  whnt 
purpose  did  yon  comn  ?  to  gain  miiitrwrsojt  or  to  fight?  To 
fight.  With  whom?  tho  Tn-jun*  or  the  Hellene*?  Withtoo 
Trojans.  JJo  yon  then  leave  1  lector  alono  and  draw  your 
sword  against  your  own  king?  And  do  you,  most  excel- 
lent Sir,  neglect  tho  duties  of  tho  king,  von  who  are  the 
pooplo'n  guardian  and  hnvo  such  enrea;  and  are  you  quar- 
relling about  a  littlo  girl  with  tho  mo*t  warlike  of  yimr 
allies,  whom  yon  ought  by  every  mennn  to  take  enro  of  and 
protect?  and  do  you  become  wome  than  ("inferior  to)  a 
well  behaved  prio&t  who  ti-eats  you  tli«to  fino  glndiatora 
with  all  respect?  I)o  you  nee  what  kind  of  things  igno- 
rance of  what  is  profitable  does? 

ISut  I  also  am  rich.  Aro  you  then  richer  thun  Aga- 
memnon? But  I  am  uh»  handsome.  Ave  you  then  more 
handsome  than  Achillea?     But  I  have  also  beautiful  hair. 
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bones?  Mu't  I  look  to  jour  body?  Ton  treat  it  dis- 
graoefnlly.  To  your  drew  7  That  is  luxurious.  To  your 
behaviour,  to  your  look  ?  That  is  the  Mine  as  nothing. 
Whan  you  would  listen  to  a  philosopher,  do  not  say  to  him. 
Yon  tell  me  nothing ;  but  only  snow  yoursolf  worthy  of 
hearing  or  fit  for  bearing ;  and  yon  will  see  how  yon  will 
move  the  speaker. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THAT  LOGIC  IS  HECESSART.1 

Wno  one  of  those  who  were  present  said,  Persuade  me 
that  lotfic  is  necessary,  he  replied,  Do  yon  wish  me  to 
prove  this  to  yon  ?  The  answer  was — Tea. — Then  I  must 
use  a  dc man utra tire  form  of  speech. — This  was  granted. — 
How  then  will  yon  know  if  I  am  cheating  you  by  my  argu- 
ment? The  man  was  silent.  Do  yon  see,  said  Epictetus, 
that  yon  yoitrcelf  are  admitting  that  logic  is  neoeesary,  if 
without  it  yi>n  cannot  know  so  much  as  this,  whether 
logic  is  necessary  or  not  necessary  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

what  is  the  FRflpurrr  or  ratton. 

Evert  error  comprehends  contradiction :  for  since  he  who 
errs  does  not  wish  to  err,  but  to  be  right,  it  is  plain  that 
he  dors  not  do  what  he  wishes.  For  what  does  the  thief 
wish  to  do?  That  which  is  for  his  own  interest.1  If  then 
the  theft  is  not  for  his  interest,  he  does  not  do  that  which 
he  wishes.  But  every  rational  soul  is  fay  nature  offended 
at  contradiction,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  understand  this 
contradiction,  it  is  not  hindered  from  doing  contradictory 

1  Bet  L  IT. 

•  C«p«.X«opl™,  lUjtilLS.i. 
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things:  but  when  it  does  understand  <he  contradiction, 
it  miiht  of  necessity  avoid  tho  cotit  radiation  and  avoid 
it  as  much  as  a  man  must  dissent  from  tlio  false  when  ho 
see«  that  a  thing  is  falsa  ;  but  so  long  iw  this  falsehood 
docs  not  appear  to  him,  he  assents  to  it  as  to  truth. 

He  then  is  strong  in  argument  and  has  the  faculty  of 
exhorting  .mil  confuting,  who  is  able  to  show  to  each  man 
thoconirudiction  through  which  ho  errs  and  clearly  to  provu 
how  ho  dues  not  do  that  which  ho  vish.es  and  docs  thut 
which  ho  ilwi  not  wish.  For  if  any  one  t-hall  show  this,  a 
man  will  himself  withdraw  from  that  which  he  does;  but 
so  long  as  ynu  do  not  show  thin,  do  not  1m  surprised  if  a 
man  persists  in  his  practice  ;  for  having  tho  appearance  of 
doing  right,  he  docs  what  ho  docs.  For  tikis  reason 
Socrates  also  trusting  to  this  power  used  to  say,  I  am 
used  to  call  no  other  witness  of  what  I  Kay,  butlam  always 
fatisfiod  with  him  with  whom  I  am  discussing,  and  I  a*k 
him  to  give  his  opinion  and  call  him  as  a  witness,  and 
though  he  is  only  one,  ho  is  sufficient  in  the  place  of  all. 
For  Socrates  knew  by  what  tho  rational  soul  is  moved,  just 
like  a  pair  of  scales,  and  then  it  must  incline,  whether  it  ' 
chooses  or  not.1  Show  the  rational  governing  faculty  a 
contradiction,  and  it  will  withdraw  from  it;  but  if  yon  do 
not  show  it,  rather  blame  yourself  than  him  who  is  not 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  IOIIT   Ct   IJUESS. 

A  certain  young  man  a  rhetorician  came  to  boc  Epictetu*. 
with  his  hair  dressed  moro  carefully  than  was  usual  and 
his  attire  in  on  ornamental  stylo;  whereupon  Ep)ot«tua 
■aid,  Tell  mo  if  you  do  not  think  that  *omo  dogs  are 
heautiful  and  i-omo  horsos,  and  so  of  all  other  aniuutln. 
I  do  think  ko,  tho  youth  replied.  Aro  not  thon  some  men 
also  beautiful  and  other*  ugly?  Certainly.  Do  we  thon  for 
tho  same  reason  call  each  of  tbem  in  tho  same  kind  beau- 
tiful, or  each  beautiful  for  •-omolhing  peculiar  ?  And  you 
will  judge  of  this  matter  thus.  SitMM  we  see  a  dog  until- 
rally  formed  fur  one  thing,  and  a  hoivo  fur  another,  mid 
for  another  still,  as  an  example,  a  nightingale,  wo  iwty 
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a  man  beautiful?  Ii  it  that  which  in  its  kind  nukes 
lioth  a  dog  and  a  bona  beautiful?  It  is,  he  said.  What 
then  makes  a  dog  beautiful?  The  poMcaaion  of  the 
excellence  of  a  dog.  And  what  makes  a  hone  beautiful  ? 
The  possession  of  the  excellence  of  a  horse.  What 
then  waken  a  man  beautiful  ?  Is  it  not  tho  possession  of 
tiie  excellence  of  a  man?  And  do  you  then,  if  you 
wish  to  be  beautiful,  young  man,  labour  at  this,  the 
acquisition  of  "human  excellence.  But  what  ia  this? 
Olstcrve  whom  yon  yourself  praise,  when  you  praise 
many  persona  without  partiality:  do  yon  praise  the 
jnst  or  the  unjust?  TBe  just.  Whether  " 
the  moderate  or  the  immoderate?  The  n 
the  tempcra'o  or  the  intemperate?  The  temperate.  If 
then  yon  luuko  yourself  such  a  person,  you  will  know  that 
yon  will  ninke  yours>ilf  beautiful:  but  so  lone  as  yon 
neglect  those  things,  yon  must  bo  ugly  (afoxpw),  even 
though  yon  contrive  all  you  can  to  appear  beautiful. 

Further  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you :  for  if  I  say 
to  you  what  I  think,  I  shall  offend  yon,  and  yon  will 
pcrliBps  leave  the  school  and  nut  return  to  it :  and  if  I  do 
not  say  what  I  think,  see  how  I  shall  be  acting,  if  you 
come  to  mo  to  be  improved,  and  I  shall  not  improve  you  at 
all,  and  if  you  come  to  me  as  to  a  philosopher,  and  I  shall 
any  nothing  to  you  as  a  philosopher.  And  how  cruel  it 
is  to  you  to  leave  yon  uncorrected.  If  at  any  time 
afterwards  yon  shall  acquire  sense,  you  will  with  good 
reason  blame  me  and  say.  What  did  Epictetue  observe  in 
tuc  Hint  when  he  saw  mo  in  such  a  plight  coming  to  him 
in  Mi'-h  a  scandalous  condition,  be  neglected  me  and  never 
said  a  word  ?  did  he  so  much  despair  of  mo  ?  was  I  not 
young?  was  I  not  able  to  listen  to  reason  ?  and  how  many 
other  young  men  at  this  age  commit  many  like  errors  ?  I 
hour  that  a  certiin  Folemon  from  being  a  most  dissolute 
vonth  underwent  suoh  a  great  change.  Well,  suppose  that 
he  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  a  Polemon ;  *  yet  he 
'  Gump.  Horace,  Bal.  U.  8,  t.  253. 

Casus,  Iks—  sssi  «aai 

awabtaUbvl 
solute  jmUi.    As  In  im  passu*  a 
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miglit  have  set  my  hair  right,  ho  might  havo  stripped  off 
my  decoration*,  lie  might  have  •  topped  mo  from  ldncking 
"in  li.'.  ir  out  of  my  body  :  but  when  he  saw  mo  dnvxod 
liko— what  ■hall  I  say  ? — ho  kept  silent.  I  do  not  say  like 
what :  hut  you  will  say  when  yon  corao  to  your  oenaes,  and 
shall  know  what  it  is,  and  what  persona  use  Mich  a  drew*. 

If  you  bring  this  charge  against  mo  hereafter,  what 
dofunoe  shall  1  make?  Why,  shall  I  say  that  tho  man  will 
not  be  persuaded  by  mo?  Was  Lains  persuaded  by  A|wllo? 
Did  he  not  go  away  and  got  drunk  and  show  no  care  for 
tho  oracle?1  Well  (hen  for  thin  reason  did  Apollo  refuse 
to  tell  him  the  truth?  I  Indeed  do  nut  know,  whether 
you  will  be  peisuaded  by  me  or  not;  but  Apollo  know 
most  certainly  that  Laius  would  not  be  persuaded  and  yet 
he  sp'ikc.  But  why  did  ho  speak?  leay  in  reply.  But  why 
in  ho  Apollo,  and  why  does  he  deliver  oracles,  and  why  ha* 
he  fixed  himself  in  this  [dace  as  a  prophet  and  sourco  of 
truth  and  for  tho  inhabitant*  of  the  world  to  resort  to 
him?  and  why  aro  the  word*  Know  yourself  written  in 
front  of  the  temple,  though  no  person  takes  any  notice  of 
them? 

Did  Socrates  persuade  all  his  hearers  to  take  oare  of 
themselves?  Xot  tho  tiiouximdlh  part.  But  howuver, 
after  ho  had  been  placed  in  thiti  position  by  tho  deity,  u 
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curious,  Socrates,  and  snoh  a  busy-body  ?  and  bow  does  it 
concern  yon  bow  we  net?  and  what  is  it  that  yon  say? 
Being  of  the  anme  community  and  of  the  name  kin,  you 
neglect  yourself,  and  show  yourself  a  bad  citizen  to  the 
state,  and  a  bad  kinsman  to  yonr  kinsmen,  and  a  bad 
neighbour  to  yonr  neighbours.  Who  then  an  yon? — 
Hum  it  is  a  great  thing  to  say,  "  I  am  he  whose  duty  it  ia 
to  take  care  oft  men  ;  for  it  is  not  every  little  heifer  which 
dares  to  resist  a  lion  ;  bnt  if  the  bnll  comes  np  and  resists 
him,  any  to  the  bnll,  if  yon  choose, '  and  who  are  you,  and 
what  business  have  you  here  ? ' "  Man,  in  every  kind  there 
ia  produced  something  which  excel*;  in  oxen,  in  dogs,  in 
I  "cos,  in  horses.  Do  imt  then  say  to  that  which  excels, 
Who  then  are  yon?  If  yon  do,  it  will  find  a  voice  in 
some  way  and  say,  I  sci  such  a  thing  as  the  purple  in  a 
garment ;  *  do  not  expect  me  to  be  like  the  others,  or 
blame  my  nature  that  it  has  made  me  different  from  the 
rest  of  men. 

What  then?  am  I  snob  a  man?  Certainly  not.  And 
arc  yon  such  a  man  as  can  listen  to  the  truth?  I  wi»h 
you  were  Bnt  however  since  in  a  manner  I  have  been 
condemned  to  wear  a  white  beard  and  a  cloak,  and  you 
couie  to  mo  as  to  a  philosopher,  I  will  not  treat  you  in  a 
cim-1  way  nur  yet  as  if  I  despaired  of  you,  but  I  will  say. 
Young  man,  whom  do  yon  wish  to  make  beautiful?  In 
the  fir*t  place,  know  who  you  are  and  then  adorn  yourself 
appropriately.  You  are  a  human  being;  and  this  is  a 
niortil  animal  which  has  the  power  of  using  appearances 
intionnlly.  But  what  is  meant  by  'rationally  ?  Con- 
formably to  nature  *  and  completely.  What  then  do  you 
1Ktt-c>M  which  is  peculiar?  Is  it  the  animal  part?  So. 
*  it  the  condition  of  mortality?  No.  Is  it  the  power  of 
ming  appearance*?'  No.  Yon  possess  the  rational  faculty 
as  a  peculiar  thing :  adorn  ana  beautify  this ;  bat  leave 

'  L  1.  note  4. 

■  Ckeie.il-  Fin.  ii  11:  Hoiaee,  Epp.  L  10,11  This  was  the  pest 
«rinrt|i!e  of  Zenn,  to  live  eeennling  to  natuie.  liiibop  Duller  in  the 
Preface  to  bis  fermoiu  uii  of  tiiit  philosophies!  principle,  that  Tirtoe 
voutatdl  In  following  nature,  tint  it  la  ■  s  manner  of  •pesking  not 
1  "       >r  iikI  distinct  (trfctlT  just  and  true." 


Iotm  ami  undcbHsalnate,  but  clear  and  dlstinetstrietir  just 

,  ...,     ,.__..,  .•■....        ^j  belonp  to  sll 

Mr*.  Carter,  Introd.  (  7. 


The  hire  use  of  objtrtf  (apivsiancse)  belongs  to  sll  animals ; 
'tlreaibpeenriartf --      *'-   "  -      '—  J  *  " 
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your  hair  to  Iiim  who  made  it  as  ho  cho'e.  Come,  what 
other  appellations  have  3-1.11?  Are  you  man  or  woman? 
Man.  Adorn  yourself  then  m  man,  not  a*  woman. 
Woman  is  naturally  smooth  rind  delicate;  nnd  if  Rho  ha* 
much  hair  (on  her  body),  ahe  is  a  monster  and  M  exhibited 
at  Boino  among  monsters.  And  in  a  man  it  ia  monstrous 
not  to  have  hair  :  and  if  he  has  no  hair,  ho  is  a  monster; 
hut  if  he  outs  off  his  hairs  and  plucks  them  out,  what 
■hall  we  do  with  him?  where  shall  we  exhibit  him?  and 
under  what  name  shall  we  show  him?  I  will  exhibit  to 
you  a  man  who  chooses  to  lie  a  woman  rather  than  a  man. 
\Vhat  a  terrible  sight !  There  is  no  man  who  will  tu.l 
wnnder  nt  such  a  notice.  Indeed  I  think  that,  the  men 
who  pluck  out  their  hair*  do  what  they  do  without 
knowing  what  they  do.  Slmi  what  fault  have  yon  to  find 
with  your  nature?  That  it  made  you  a  man  ?  What  then  ? 
was  it  fit  that  naturo  should  make  all  human  criatnrea 
women?  and  what  advantage  in  that  case  would  you  hare 
had  iu  bfing  adornod?  for  whom  would  you  have  ndirncd 
yourself,  if  all  human  creatures  \v*m  women?  Hut  you 
are  not  pleased  with  the  matter:  sot  to  work  tben  upon 
the  whole  business.'  Take  away — what  is  its  name? — 
that  which  is  the  can  bo  of  the  hairs  :  make  yourself  a 
woman  in  all  respects,  that  wo  may  not  he  mistaken  :  do 


and  rhetorician.     We  ought  to  pray  that  such  young  men 
bo  Ijora  among  as  and  brought  up. 

Do  not  so,  I  intrcftt  you  by  the  Gods,  young  man  :  but 
when  you  havo  once  hoard  these  words,  go  away  and  sey 
lo  yourself,  '  Epictctus  has  not  said  this  to  ine;  for  how 
could  ho?  hut  some  propitious  God  through  him;  for  it 
would  never  have  come  into  his  thoughts  to  say  this,  since 
be  in  not  accustomed  to  talk  thus  with  any  person.  Come 
thou  tot  us* obey  God,  that  wo  may  not  be  subject  to  his 
-hi  ■«  r.'  You  say.  No.  Dut  (I  say),  if  a  erow  by  hia 
croaking  signifies  any  thing  to  you,  it  is  not  the  orow 
which  signifies,  hut  God  through  tbo  crow ;  and  if  he 
signifies  any  thing  through  a  human  voice,  will  be  Dot 
ouiiho  the  man  to  any  this  to  yon,  that  you  may  know  tho 
power  of  iho  divinity,  that  ho  signifies  to  some  in  this 
way,  and  to  others  in  that  way,  and  concerning  the 
greatest  things  and  the  chief  he  signifies  through  the 
uuhWt  messenger?     What  else  is  it  which  the  poet  says: 

For  ire  ounulvcn  fame  warned  Mm.  and  lure  sent 
llr'rnit*  the  caroFul  wnlrbiT,  Argus'  .layer, 
Tlio  husband  not  to  kill  nor  wed  Uio  wife.' 

Was  ITcrmos  going  to  dosoend  from  heaven  to  say  this  to 
hi  in  ( Aogisthus)  ?  Anil  now  tho  Gods  say  this  to  you  and 
send  the  messenger,  tho  slayer  of  Argus,  to  wain  yon  not 
to  pervert  tliat  which  is  well  arranged,  nor  to  bu*y  your- 
« i (  a} i-  ■  1 1 1  it,  but  to  allow  a  nun  to  be  a  man,  and  a  woman 
to  bo  a  woman,  a  beautiful  man  to  bo  as  a  beautiful  man, 
snd  sit  ugly  man  as  an  ugly  man,  for  you  are  not  flesh 
aid  hair,  but  you  are  will  (rpoaipant)  ;  and  if  your  will  is 
beautiful,  then  you  will  be  beautiful.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  you  are  ugly, 
fur  1  think  that  you  aro  readier  to  bear  anything  than 
this,  lint  poo  whst  Socrates  aayi  to  tho  most  beautiful 
and  blooming  of  men  Alcibiades :  Try  then  to  be  beau- 
tiful. Wli.it  does  ho  say  to  him?  Dross  your  hair  and 
K'uck  the  hairs  from  your  legs?  Nothing  of  that  kind, 
ut  adorn  your  will,  take  sway  bad  opinions.     How  with 

•  Frwullio  Odyssey,  L  37,  whoni  Zou*  U  speaking  ot  Aefiitlas, 
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the  body*  Leave  it  as  it  is  by  nature.  Another  has 
looked  after  Thff.ii  thing*:  intrust  thmn  to  him.  Wlutt 
then,  mast  a  nmn  be  un  cleaned  ?  Certainly  nut;  but 
what  you  are  and  are  made  by  nature,  clonum  this.  A 
man  should  bo  oleanly  as  a  man,  a  woman  a*  a  woman,  a 
child  as  a  child.  You  say  no :  but  lot  ui  aim  pluck  out 
the  lion's  mane,  that  he  may  not  be  un  cleaned,  and  the 
cock's  comb  for  ho  also  ought  to  be  cleaned.  Granted,  but 
as  a  cock,  and  the  liou  as  a  lion,  and  the  bunting  dug  us  a 
hunting  dog. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Torn*  a 

ought  to  exorcise  himself  who  would  bo  wine  ond  good.* 
The  first  concerns  the  desires  and  the  aversions,  tlmt  a 
man  may  not  fail  to  get  what  he  desires,  and  thsit  he  may 
not  full  into  that  which  ho  docs  not  defcire."  Tho  second 
concerns    the   movements    (towards   an    object)    omUtha 
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topics  the  chief  Hud  the  most  urgent  is  that  which  relates 
to  tlio  affects  (to  TrdOr),  perturbations)  :  for  an  afoot  is 
produced  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  failing  to  obtain  that 
whirl)  a  man  desires  or  falling  into  that  which  a  man 
wonld  wioh  to  avoid.  This  is  that  which  brings  in  per- 
turbations, disorders,  had  fortune,  misfortunes,  sorrows, 
lamentations,  and  envy ;  that  which  makes  men  envious 
and  jealous;  and  by  these  causes  we  are  nnnble  even  to 
listen  to  the  precepts  of  reason.  The  second  tiipio  con- 
cerns the  duties  of  a  man ;  for  I  ought  not  to  be  free 
from  affects  (draft))  like  a  statue,  but  I  ought  to  maintain 
the  relations  (o^«««)  natural  and  acquired,  as  a  piou 
man.  as  a  son,  as  a  father,  as  a  citizen. 

'Die  third  topic  is  that  which  immediately  concerns 
those  who  ore  making  proficiency,  that  which  concerns  the 
security  of  the  other  two,  so  that  not  even  in  sleep  any 
appearance  unexamined  may  surprise  ns,  nor  in  intoxica- 
tion, nor  in  melancholy.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  above) 
onr  power.  But  the  present  philosophers  neglecting  the 
first  topic  and  the  second  (the  affects  and  duties),  employ 
themselves  on  the  third,  wring  sophistical  arguments 
{utranirrovrnt),  making  conclusions  from  questioning,  em- 
ploying hypotheses,  lying.  For  a  man  mn»t,  as  it  is  said, 
when  employed  on  these  matters,  tako  care  that  he  is  not 
deceived.  Who  must?  The  wise  and  good  man.  This 
then  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  yon.  Have  you  successfully 
worked  out  the  rest?  Are  yon  free  from  deception  in  the 
matter  of  money  ?  If  you  see  a  beautiful  girl,  do  you  resist 
the  appearance?  If  your  neighbour  obtains  au  estate  by 
will,  ure  you  not  vexed?  Now  is  there  nothing  else 
wanting  to  you  except  unchangeable  firmness  of  mind 
f  fifurmrrwrui)  ?  Wretch,  you  hear  these  very  things  with 
fear  and  anxiety  that  some  person  may  dcxpiso  you,  and 
with  inquiries  about  what  any  person  may  say  abont  you. 
And  if  a  man  come  and  tell  you  that  in  a  certain  eouverot- 
tiou  in  which  the  question  was,  Who  is  the  beat  philoso* 
pber.  a  man  who  km  present  said  that  a  certain  person 
was  the  chief  philosopher,  your  little  soul  which  was  only 
a  finger's  length  stretches  out  to  two  cubits.  Hut  if 
another  who  is  present  says,  Yon  are  mistaken ;  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  listen  to  a  certain  person,  for  what  does  he 


know?  ho  has  only  the  first  principles,  and  no  more?  then 

{i«i  arc  confounded,  you  grow  polo,  you  cry  out  immediately, 
will  show  him  who  lam,  that  1  am  a  (Treat  philosopher. — 
It  is  seen  by  thee  very  tilings :  why  Jo  you  wiah  to  show 
it  by  others?  Do  you  not  know  that  Diogenes  pointed 
out  one  of  tho  sophists  in  tbi*  way  by  strrtcbing  out  hie 
middle  finger?1  And  thou  when  the  nun  wu  wild  with 
rage.  This,  he  said,  ia  the  cei  tain  person :  I  have  pointed 
him  out  to  you.  For  a  man  ia  not  shown  by  the  finger,  aa 
a  alone  or  a  piece  of  wood ;  but  when  ony  person  ehowa 
the  mull's  principles,  then  ho  showa  hiru  ns  a  Uinn. 

Let  uh  look  at  your  principles  also.  For  in  it  not  plain 
that  you  value  not  at  all  your  own  will  (npaalptmt),  but 
you  look  externally  to  things  which  are  independent  of 
your  will  ?  For  instance,  what  will  a  certain  [lerwin  «ay  ? 
and  what  will  people  think  of  you  ?  will  you  bo  considered 
a  man  of  learning  ;  hare  you  read  ('brysippun  or  An ti pater? 
for  if  you  have  read  Archedumus*  also,  you  linve  every  thing 
[that  you  can  desire],  \\  hy  are  you  atill  uneasy  lest  you 
should  not  show  ua  who  you  are?  Would  you  let  mo  tell 
you  what  manner  of  man  you  huvo  shown  us  that  you  are? 
You    havo  exhibited  yourself   to  us  as  a   mean  fellow, 

Juerulous,  passionate,  cowardly,  finding  fault  with  every 
ling,  blaming  every  body,  never  quiet,  vain  s  this  is  what 
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remains  for  me?  I  have  leisure,  I  am  tranquil:  let  ns 
see  how  we  must  deal  with  sophistical  arguments ; '  let  us 
me  how  when  a  man  hie  accepted  an  hypothesis  ho  shall 
not  lw  led  away  to  any  thing  abfrnrd."  To  them  such 
tiling;  belong.  To  those  who  are  happy  it  is  appropriate 
to  light  a  fire,  to  dine ;  if  they  choose,  both  to  sing  and 
lo  dunce.  But  when  the  vessel  is  sinking,  you  oome  to 
mo  and  hoist  tho  sails.1 


CHATTER  IIL 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  OS  WHICH  A  GOOD  WAIT  SltWILn  BE 
EMPLOYED,  AND  IS  WHAT  WE  OUGHT  CHIEFLY  TO  PRACTISE 
OURSELVES", 

The  rantorinl  for  tho  wise  and  good  man  is  bis  own  ruling 
faculty :  and  the  body  is  tho  material  for  the  physician 
and  the  aliptes  (the  man  who  oils  persons)  ;  the  land  is 
the  matter  for  the  himbamlninn.  Tho  business  of  the  wise 
and  good  man  is  to  use  fippearancea  conformably  to  nature : 
and  tut  it  is  tho  nature  01  every  soul  to  EBvat  lo  tho  truth, 
to  dissent  from  tho  false,  urid  to  remaiu  in  suspense  as  to 
that  which  is  uncertain  ;/*o  it  is  its  nature  to  be  moved 
towards  the  desire  of  tho*lood,  and  to  aversion  from  the 
oviD  and  with  respect  to  that  which  is  neither  good  nor 
Unfit  feels  indifferent  For  as  the  money-chanfrer  (banker) 
is  nut  allowed  to  reject  Caesar's  coin,  nor  the  seller  of  herbs, 
but  if  you  show  the  coin,  whether  he  chooses  or  not,  ha 
in  :i  -r  giro  up  what  is  sold  for  the  coin  ;  so  it  is  also  in  the 
matter  of  tho  soul.    W  lien  the  good  appears,  it  immediately 

'  fee  tlii*  chapter  above. 

1  mi'i  irHjcifHjL.1.  On  tliii  reading  the  itudcnt  may  consult  the  nets 
in  fVhwrishacu»ers  edition.  The  word  nf^m,  if  it  is  the  right 
reniliu(r,  it  not  vicar:  nor  llio  meaning  oflhia  concl union. 

Tho  jiliilonoj.licr  U  reprcunlwl  at  being  full  of  anxiety  about  thing* 
which  do  not  concern  liiiii,  and  which  are  proper  luliject*  for  tlioao 
only  who  nrofreolroiniliitiirliiuKptiMioinnnilaroquitclmiipj',  which  U 
not  the  pbilowii'hcr1*  condition,  lie  is  compared  to  •  linking  iliip,  and 
■t  thia  vert  tiiiK  lio  ia  iujiposcd  to  bo  employed  in  tin  UHleaa  labour 
of  hooting  tbt  stilt. 
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Attracts  to  tlHolf;  the  evil  repels  from  itself.  B_i|(  tlm  tn»l 
willjuamr a^jUCLliie  mntiifflBt.  appearand  of  ihp  pml.  any- 
more than  persons  will  reject  Caesar's  coin.  On  thin 
principle  depends  every  movement  both  of  mun  and  God.1 

For  this  reason  tlio  pood  is  preferred  to  every  intimate 
relationship  (obligation).  There  in  no  intimate  relation- 
blii  i-  between  me  and  my  father,  but  there  in  between  mo 
and  the  good.  Are  you  so  hnrd-honrled  ?  Yea,  for  such  i* 
my  nature  ;  and  this  is  the  coin  which  God  has  given  me. 
Fur  thin  reason  if  the  good  in  something  different  from  the 
beautiful  and  the  just.  both  father  is  gone  (neglected),  and 
brother  and  country,  find  every  thing,  Hut  shall  I  overlook 
wy  own  good,  in  order  that  yoti  may  have  ii,  and  shall  I 
give  it  up  to  you  ?  Vhy?  I  am  your  fn  titer,  llut  you  wro 
not  my  good.  1  am  your  brother.  Hut  you  arc  not  my 
good.  But  if  we  placetho  good  in  a  right  determination 
of  the  will,  the  vet"  pJisJiVlmeo'orTIic'  lelutions  of  life  is 
good,  and  accouliuglyQio  who  give*  np  any  external  things, 
obtains  that  which  is  guxft  Vour  father  taken  nw.iy  your 
property.  Cut  he  does  not  injure  you.  Your  brother  will 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  in  land.  Lot  him  Imvu 
as  much  as  ho  chooses.  Will  ho  then  have  a  greater  share 
of  modesty,  of  fidelity,  of  brotherly  affection  ?  For  who  will 
eject  you  from  this  possession  ?    Sot  even  Zens,  for  neither 
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omnpols  him  from  within,  he  who  has  fixed  (del 
this  coin.1 

Agninst  (or  with  respeot  to)  this  kind  of  thing 
man  should  exeroiso  himself!  As  soon  as  yon  go  on 
morning,  examine  every  man  whom  yon  see,  evt 
whom  yon  hear ;  answer  as  to  a  question,  What  ha 
soen  ?    A  handsome  man  or  woman  ?    Apply  the  ru 
this  independent  of  the  will,  or  dependent?    Indope 
Take  it  away*    What  havo  you  soen  ?    A  man  lam* 
over  the  dfeath  of  a  child.    Apply  tho  rule.    Deatl 
thing  independent  of  the  will.    Take  it  away.    Ha 
proconsul  met  yon?  Apply  the  rule.  What  kind  of  thi 
a  proconsul's  office?   Independent  of  the  will,  or  depen 
on  it?    Independent    Take  this  away  also:  it  does 
stand  examination :  cast  it  away :  it  is  nothing  to  you. 

If  we  practised  this  and  exorcised  ourselves  in  it  da 
from  morning  to  night,  something  indeed  would  be  do 
But  now  we  are  forthwith  caught  half  asleep  by  eve. 
appearance,  and  it  is  only,  if  ever,  that  in  the  school  we  a 
roused  a  little.    Then  when  we  go  out,  if  we  see  a  ma 
lamenting,  wo  say,  He  is  undone.    If  we  soe  a  consul 
we  say,  Ho  is  happy.    If  we  see  an  exiled  man,  we  say,  H 
is  miserable.  If  we  see  a  poor  man,  we  say,  He  is  wretched 
ho  has  nothing  to  eat. 

Wo  ought  then  to  eradicate  these  bad  opinions,  and  t 
this  end  we  should  direct  all  our  efforts.  For  what  i 
weeping  imfl  iftnumting  y    fVpinlnq     What  is  bad  fortune 

union.  What  is  civil  sedition,  what  is  divided  opinion 
what  is  blame,  what  is  accusation,  what  is  impiety,  what  i 

s  Mr*.  Carter  compares  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  viL  21-2! 
8chweighaeuser  says,  the  man  either  soot  that  the  thing  which  he  i 
doing  is  bad  or  unjust,  or  for  any  other  reason  he  does  not  do  to 
thing  willingly ;  but  he  it  compelled,  and  allows  himself  to  be  carrie 
away  by  the  pasvion  which  rules  him.  Tho  *  another '  who  compel 
is  God,  fecliwcig.  says,  who  has  made  the  nature  of  man  such,  tha 
he  must  pontpon©  iTery  thing  else  to  that  tiling  in  which  he  pine* 
his  Good :  and  he  add*  that  it  is  man's  fault  if  he  places  his  good  ii 
that  tiling,  iu  which  God  has  not  placed  it 

Borne  (icrsiins  will  not  consider  this  to  be  satisfactory.  The  man  i 
'compelled  and  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away/  etc  The  notion  o 
'comnnlskmMtincoiisUtentwiththeneteieeof  thewUL  The  man  I 
unlock*.  He  is  like  him  'who  sees,9  as  the  Latin  pout  aays/th* 
bettor  things  and  approves  of  them,  but  follows  the 
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trifling?  All  these  things  aro_opiuiimfi,  and  nothing  rnoro, 
and  opininnsabout  things  independent  of  the  will,  aaif  they 
were  good  and  bad.  Lot  a  man  transfer  those  opinions  to 
thing*  dcjiondcnt  on  the  will.und  I  engago  for  him  that ' 
^iirTxTTum  Vmi  couslanl.  whatever  may  bothe  state  __ 
things  around  inm.  biica  as  is  a  dieh  of  water,  6\ieK  w  the 
wnil.  *  BuclTas  is  the  ray  of  light  which  falls  on  the  water, 
such  are  the  appearances.  When  the  water  is  moved,  tho 
my  aho  seems  to  bo  moved,  yet  it  is  not  moved.  And  when 
thou  a  man  is  seized  with  giddiness,  it  in  not  the  art*  and 
tho  virtues  which  arc  confounded,  but  tho  spirit  (the 
nervous  power)  on  which  they  are  impressed ;  but  if  the 
spirit  i'i>  restored  to  its  settled  state,  those  things  also  are 
restored.* 


CHAPTER   IV. 


The  governor  of  Epirns  having  shown  his  favour  to  an 


ill 

cry  out.  Ho  springs  tip  from  hit  seat,  and  I  will  spring 
up.  His  slaves  Nit  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre  and  call 
out.  I  have  no  slaves,  but  I  will  myself  cry  out  as  much  as 
I  can  and  as  loud  as  all  of  them  together.  You  ought  then 
in  know  when  yon  enter  the  theatre  that  you  enter  as  a 
rule  and  example  to  the  rest  how  they  ought  to  look  at 
tin.-  acting.  Why  then  did  they  blame  yon?  Becausu 
every  man  hates  flint  which  U  a  hindrance  to  him.  They 
wished  nuo  person  to  be  crowned ;  you  wished  another. 
Tliey  were  a  hindmnce  io  you,  and  you  wero  a  hindrance 
to  tbeiu.  Von  were  found  to  be  the  stronger ;  and  they 
did  what  they  could ;  they  blamed  that  which  hindered 
them.  What  then  would  you  have  ?  That  you  should  do 
what  yon  please,  and  thoy  should  not  oven  say  what  they 
please?  And  what  is  the  wonder?  Do  not  the  husband- 
men abuse  Zens  when  they  are  hindered  by  him?  do  nut 
tho  sailors  abuse  him  ?  do  ihoy  ever  cease  abusing  Caesar  ? 
What  then?  d"cs  not  Zens  know?  is  no',  what  is  said 
reported  to  Caesar?  What  then  does  he  do?  ho  knows 
that,  if  he  punished  all  who  abuse  him,  ho  would  havo 
nobody  to  rulo  over.  Wliat  Ihen  ?  when  you  enter  ihe 
theatre,  yon  ought  to  say  not.  Lot  Soph  rim  (somo  actor)  be 
crownoil,  but  you  ought  to  say  this,  Come  let  mo  maintain 
my  will  in  this  mutter  so  that  it  shall  be  conformable  to 
nature  :  no  man  is  dearer  to  mo  than  myself.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  then  for  me  to  be  hurt  (injurod)  in  order  that 
another  who  in  an  actor  may  be  crowned.  Whom  then  do 
I  wish  to  gain  the  prize  ?  Why  tbe  aetor  who  does  gain 
the  prise ;  and  so  he  will  always  gain  the  prise  whom  I 
wish  to  gain  it. — But  I  wish  Sophron  to  bo  crowned. — 
Celebrate  as  many  games  as  you  choose  in  your  own  house, 
Nero  can,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Olympian,  and  proclaim  him 
victor.  But  in  publio  do  not  claim  more  than  your  due, 
nor  attempt  to  appropriate  to  yourself  what  belongs  to  alL 
If  you  do  not  consent  to  this,  bear  being  abused :  for  when 
you  do  the  same  as  the  many,  you  put  yourself  on  tbe 
suae  level  with  them. 


I  xt*  sick  here,  said  one  of  the  pupils,  and  I  wjcli  to  return 
home. — At  home,  I  suppose,  yuu  were  free  from  sickness. 
I '.  v.  .11  not  consider  whether  you  are  doing  any  thing  hero 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  exorcise  of  your  will,  that  it 
may  be  corrected  ?  For  if  you  are  doing  nothing  toward* 
this  end,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  you  name.  Go  away. 
Look  after  your  affairs  at  home.  For  if  your  ruling  power 
cannot  be  maintained  in  a  atnto  conformable  to  nature.  It 
ia  possible  that  your  land  can.  that  you  will  be  able  to 
iucreaso  your  money,  you  will  tako  car*  of  your  father  in 
his  old  age,  frequent  the  public  place,  hold  magisterial 
office :  being  bad  you  will  do  b  idly  any  thing  else  that  you 
hare  to  do.  But  if  you  understand  yourself,  and  know 
that  you  are  casting  away  certain  bad  opinions  and  adopting 
others  in  their  place,  and  if  you  have  changed  your  slate  of 
life  from  things  which  are  not  within  your  will  to  things 
which  are  within  your  will,  and  if  you  ever  say,  Alas !  you 
are  not  saying  what  you  say  on  account  of  your  father,  or 
your  brother,  but  on  account  of  yourself,  do  yot>  still  allege 
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(rpoAiJ^wi)?1  have  I  ever  blamed  thee?  here  I  ever  found 
fault  with  thy  administration  ?  I  hare  been  siok,  beoauee 
it  waa  thy  will,  and  ao  have  others,  but  I  waa  content  to 
be  sick.  I  have  been  poor  beoanee  it  waa  thy  will,  but  I 
was  content  also.  I  have  not  filled  a  magisterial  office, 
beoanee  it  was  not  thy  pleasure  that  I  should :  I  have 
never  desired  it  Hast  them  ever  seen  me  for  this  reason 
discontented?  have  I  not  always  approached  thee  with  a 
cheerful  conntenanoa,  ready  to  do  thy  commands  and  to 
obey  thf  signal*  ?  Is  it  now  thy  will  that  I  should  depart 
from  the  assemblage  of  men  ?  I  depart.  I  give  thee  all 
thanks  that  toon  hast  allowed  me  to  join  in  this  thy 
assemblage  of  men  and  to  see  thy  works,  and  to  comprehend 
this  thy  administration.  May  death  surprise  me  while  I 
am  thinking  of  these  things,  while  I  am  thus  writing  and 
reading. 

But  my  mother  will  not  hold  my  head  when  I  am  sick. 
Go  to  your  mother  then ;  for  yon  are  a  fit  person  to  have 
your  head  held  when  yon  are  sick. — But  at  home  I  need  to 
lie  down  on  a  delicious  bed.— Go  away  to  your  bed :  indeed 
yon  are  fit  to  lie  on  such  a  bed  even  when  yon  are  in 


health :  do  not  then  lose  what  you  can  do  there  (at  home). 
But  what  does  Socrates  say  ?  *    As  one  man,  be  says,  is 

( leased  with  improving  his  Land,  another  with  improving 
:_  I T j.:i i )    :_   -1 : .v.-»  i  --. 


i  horse,  so  I  am  daily  pleased  in  observing  that  I  am 
growing  better,  Better  in  what?  in  using  nice  little 
words?  Man,  do  not  say  that.  In  little  matters  of  specu- 
lation (flfapij/mro)  ?  what  are  yon  saying  'i — And  indeed  I 
do  not  see  what  else  there  is  un  which  philosophers  employ 
their  time.— Does  it  seem  nothing  to  you  to  hare  never 
found  fanlt  with  any  person,  neither  with  God  nor  man?  to 
have  blamed  nobody?  to  carry  the  MOs  race  always  ingoing 
out  and  coming  in?    This  is  what  Socrates  knew,  ana  yet 


word*.  h«  ml*  jrlie»  Uw  nwsnins,  Antntiinas  (Till.  4S)  says, '  Differ. 
>nt  ihinKi  delight  different  people.  But  it  is  mr  delljht  to  keep  th* 
rating  faculty  sound  without  turning  aw«j  either  ftom  snj  mas  or 


ho  never  said  that  be  knew  my  thing  or  tsught  any  thing.* 
But  if  any  man  asked  fur  nice  li  tile  words  or  little  specu- 
lation*, he  would  carry  him  to  Protagoras  or  to  Hippies ; 
end  if  any  men  oeme  to  eek  for  potherbs,  he  would  carry 
him  to  the  gardener.  WBo  then  emong  yon  lhas  this 
pnrnooe  (motive  to  notion)  T  for  if  indeed  you  bed  it,  yon 
would  both  be  content  in  ncknens,  end  in  banger,  end  hi 
deeth.  If  »ny  emong  yon  hee  been  in  lore  with  e  charming 
giri,  ho  knows  tbet  I  any  whet  U  true.* 


anscxLUXEOOS. 

Wiifn-  some  pereon  eeked  him  how  it  happened  that  since 
reason  lias  been  more  cultivated  by  tbe  men  of  the  present 
age,  the  progress  made  in  former  times  was  grantor.  In 
whet  respect,  he  answered,  has  it  been  more  cultivated 
now,  and  in  what  respect  was  the  progress  greater  then  ? 
lor  in  that  in  which  it  baa  now  been  more  cultivated,  in 
that  also  the  progress  will  now  be  found.  At  present  it 
hss  been  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  syllogisms, 
ind  progress  is  made.  But  in  former  times  it  was  oulti- 
vated  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  governing  faculty 
in  a  condition  conformable  to  nature,  and  progress  was 
made.  Do  not  then  mix  things  which  are  different,  and 
do  not  expect,  when  you  are  labouring  at  one  thing  to 
make  progress  in  another.  Bnt  see  if  sny  man  among  us 
when  he  is  intent  upon  this,  the  keeping  himself  in  a  state 

'  Socntet  never  isrStared  to  teach  virtus,  but  by  showing  hunealf 


.-„ ....  0,1.1,8.) 

'  Upton  explain!  this  pastes*  thui :  '  Us  who  lore*  knows  what  It 
!■  to  endure  all  thing!  for  lova.  If  say  nun  then  being  mptfntnl 
with  lore  for  a  girl  would  lor  her  asks  endure  dangers  and  even  death, 
chat  would  he  not  endure  if  he  pomand  the  lore  of  God,  the  Uni- 
versal, the  efaief  of  beautiful  things?' 
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conformable  to  nature  and  living  so  always,  doM  not  main 
progress.     For  yon  will  not  find  such  a  num. 

The  good  man  is  invincible,  for  he  does  not  enter  the 
contest  where  he  is  not  stronger.  If  yon  (his  adversary) 
want  to  have  his  land  and  all  that  is  on  it,  take  the  land ; 
take  his  slaves,  take  his  magisterial  office,  take  his  poor 
body.  But  yon  will  not  make  his  desire  fail  in  that  which 
it  seeks,  nor  his  aversion  fall  into  that  which  be  would 
avoid.  The  only  content  into  which  he  enters  is  that  about  • 
things  which  are  within  the  power  of  his  will ;  how  then 
will  he  not  be  invincible* 

Some  person  having  asked  him  what  is  Common  sense,  ■ 
Epictetus  replied,  As  that  may  be  oalled  a  certain  Common 
hearing  which  only  distinguishes  vocal  sounds,  and  that 
which  distinguishes  musical  sounds  is  not  Common,  but 
artificial ;  so  there  are  certain  things  which  men,  who  are 
not  altogether  perverted,  see  by  the  common  notions  which 
all  possets.  Such  a  constitution  of  the  mind  is  named 
Common  tense.1 

It  is  not  easy  to  exhort  weak  young  men ;  for  neither 
is  it  essy  to  hold  (soft)  cheese  with  a  book.*  But  those 
who  have  a  good  natural  disposition,  even  if  yon  try  to 
turn  them  aside,  cling  still  more  to  reason.  Wherefore 
Hufus1  generally  attempted  to  discourage  (his  pupils),  and 
he  u>ed  this  method  as  a  test  of  those  who  had  a  good 
natural  disposition  and  those  who  had  not    For  it  was  *  ' 


habit  to  ray,  as  a  stone,  if  yon  cut  it  upwards,  will  be 

brought  down  to  the  earth  by  its  own  nature,  so  the  man 

hose  mind  is  naturally  good,  the  more  you  repel  him, 

ie  more  he  turns  towards  that  to  which  be  is  naturally 

i  dined, 

1  The  Qrocfc  li  wlwSi,  the  Commnnk' tenses  of  ths  Bomene,  tad 
ir  Common  irate,  Horses  (Hat  i.  8, 69)  tneski  of  a  BMa  who '  eoav 
uni  mn  pit™  cant,'  me  who  bat  eat  the  ssass  or  asderstaadlsg 
!iirh  it  the  ronntov.  property  of  men. 

*  Tbit  wm  a  woven  seed  by  Bi™,  «t  Dfefsesf.  ItwrUsa  sua.  The 
tssae  was  sew  aad  toft,  as  the  satieats  assitt, 


•Burssftsi 


CHAPTER  TIL 
to  tbi  irauvimiTM  of  jna  ran.  crrat  wao  wi*  *> 


Whks  tho  administrator '  came  to  rait  him,  and  the  man 
wu  an  Epicurean,  Epietetus  said.  It  ia  proper  for  us  who 
are  not  philosophers  to  inquire  of  Ton  who  am  philoso- 
phers,* u  thoee  who  come  to  a  strange  city  inquire  of  the 
citizens  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  what  ie 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  in  order  that  we  also  after 
inquiry  may  go  in  quest  of  that  which  ia  best  and  look 
at  it,  at  strangers  do  with  the  things  ia  cities.  For 
that  there  are  three  things  which  relate  to  man,  tool, 
body,  and  things  external,  scarcely  any  man  denies.  It 
remains  for  yon  philosophers  to  answer  what  is  the 
best.  What  shall  we  asy  to  men?  Is  the  flesh  the  best? 
and  was  it  for  this  that  Maximus*  sailed  as  far  as  Caa- 
siope  in  winter  (or  bad  weather)  with  his  ton,  and  ac- 
companied him  that  be  might 'be  gratified  in  the  flesh? 
When  the  man  said  that  it  was  not,  and  added.  Far  be 
that  from  him. — Is  it  not  fit  then,  Epietetus  raid,  to 
be  actively  employed  about  the  best?  It  ia  certainly  of 
all  things  the  most  fit.  What  then  do  we  possess  which 
it  better  than  the  flesh?  The  soul,  he  replied.  And  the 
guod  things  of  the  best,  are  they  better,  or  the  good  things 
of  tho  worse  1  The  good  things  of  the  beat  And  are  the 
good  things  of  the  best  within  the  power  of  the  will 
or  not  within  the  power  of  the  will?  They  are  within 
the  power  of  the  will.  It  then  the  pleasure  of  the  soul 
a  thing  within  the  power  of  the  will  ?    It  is,  he  replied. 

>  Tho  Greek  is  iapSimb.  The  Latin  word  Is  Corrector,  which 
occun  Id  Inscription*,  snd  elsewhere. 

'  The  Epicurean*  srs  ironically  named  Philosophers,  for  moot  of 
than  were  arrogant  men.  See  what  is  Mid  of  them  in  Clean's  Ds 
Katiim  Deorom,  i.  8.    8ehweig. 
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And  on  whet  phall  this  pleasure  depend  T  On  itself?  But 
that  can  not  be  conceived  :  for  there  moat  first  exist  a 
certain  substance  or  natare  (owrJa)  of  good,  by  obtaining 
which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  soul.  He  assented  to 
this  also.  On  what  then  shall  we  depend  for  this  pleasure 
of  the  son!  ?  for  if  it  shall  depend  on  things  of  the  soul,4 
the  subat-  nee  (nature)  of  the  good  is  discovered ;  for  good 
can  not  be  one  thing,  and  that  at  which  we  are  rationally 
delighted  another  thing;  nor  if  that  whioh  precedes  is  not 
good,  can  that  which  cornea  after  be  good,  for  in  order  that 
the  thing  which  comes  after  may  be  good,  that  which 
precedes  must  bo  good.  Bnt  you  would  not  affirm  this, 
if  you  are  in  your  right  mind,  for  you  would  then  say 
what  is  inconsistent  both  with  Epicurus  and  the  rest  of 
your  doctrines.  It  remains  than  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
soul  is  in  the  pleasure  from  things  of  the  body :  and  again 
that  those  bodily  things  must  be  the  tilings  which  precede 
and  the  substance  (nature)  of  the  good. 

For  this  reason  Maxi  id  us  acted  foolishly  if  be  made  the 
voyage  for  any  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of  the  fleah, 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  best.  And  also  a  man  acts 
foolishly  if  he  abstains  from  that  which  belongs  to  others, 
when  he  is  a  judge  (Jotacmjt)  and  able  to  take  it.  But; 
if  you  pleaae,  let  us  consider  this  only,  how  this  thins  may 
be  done  secretly,  and  safely,  and  so  that  no  man  will  know 
it  For  not  even  does  Epicurus  himself  declare  stealing  to 
be  bad,1  but  he  admits  that  detection  is;  and  because  it 
is  impossible  to  have  security  against  detection,  for  this 
reason  be  says,  Do  not  steal.  But  I  any  to  you  that  if 
stealing  is  done  cleverly  and  cautiously,  we  shall  not  be 
detected :  further  also  we  have  powerful  friends  in  Bom* 
both  men  and  women,  and  the  Hellenes  (Greeks)  are  weak, 
and  no  man  will  venture  to  go  up  to  Borne  for  the  purpose 
(of  complaining).  Why  do  you  refrain  from  your  own 
good  ?  This  is  senseless,  foolish.  But  even  if  you  tell  me 
that  you  do  refrain,  I  will  not  believe  yon.    For  as  it  is 

•  frgswa  Is  Laid  Bbaftasbarrs  —snasnaa  at  atoes  of  haaaa,  sad 

It  Is  seoppUd  br  BehwsUfaamM. 

•  DtofSMS  LaarUw  fx.  151),  quoted  by  Uptna.  'Isjestk*,'  says 
Epfconu. '  i.  wt  annQlBha.it  be(  tkssrU  Is  tatas  aw  waJeV.  than 
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impossible  to  M»nt  to  that  which  appears  false,  and  to 
turn  away  from  that  which  ia  true.  M  it  is  impossible 
to  abstain  from  that  which  appeara  good.  But  wealth  is 
a  good  thing,  uiid  ocrlaiitljf  must  efficient  in  producing 
pleasure.  Why  will  you  not  acoiitre  wealth?  Aud  why 
should  we  not  corrupt  our  neighbor's  wife,  if  wo  can  do 
it  without  detection  ?  and  if  the  husband  foolishly  pratea 
about  the  matter*  why  not  pitch  him  out  of tho  house?  If 
you  would  be  a  philosopher  such  as  you  ought  to  bo,  if  a 
perfect  philosopher,  if  eons  intent  with  your  own  doctrine*, 
[you  miiBt  act  thus].  If  you  would  not,  you  will  not 
differ  at  alt  from  uh  who  ore  called  Stoic";  for  we  also  say 
one  thing,  but  wo  do  another  :  we  talk  of  the  things  which 
are  beautiful  (good),  but  wo  do  what  ia  ba»o.  Hut  you 
will  be  perverse  in  tlio  contrary  way,  teaching  what  is 
bad.  practising  what  is  good.* 

In  the  name  of  God,'  are  you  thinking  of  a  city  of  Epi- 
cureans ?  [One  man  says],  '  I  do  n'rt  marry.* — '  Nor  I,  tor 
ii  iimn  ought  not  to  mat  ry;  nor  ought  we  to  beget  children, 
nor  engage  in  public  matters.'  What  then  will  happen? 
whence  will  the  citizens  come?  who  will  bring  loein  up? 
who  will  be  governor  of  the  youth,  who  preside  over  gym- 
nastic exercises?  and  in  what  al-o  will  the  teacher  instruct 
them  ?  will  he  teach  them  what  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
taught,  or  what  the  Athenians  were  taught?    Come  take  a 


wife,  and  no  yontli,  no  vessel  of  silver,  no  vowel  of  gold 
(except  your  own).  Seek  fur  doctrines  which  are  consistent 
with  what  I  asy,  and  by  making  them  your  guide  yon  will 
with  pleasure  abatain  from  things  which  have  auoh  per- 
BnimivH  power  to  lead  na  and  oTerpower  n*.  But  if  to  the 
persuasive  power  of  these  things,  we  also  devise  such  a 
philosophy  aa  thin  which  helps  to  push  us  on  towards  them 
and  strengthens  us  to  this  end,  what  will  be  the  conee- 
qnenco  ?  In  a  piece  of  toreutic'  art  which  is  the  beet  part? 
too  silver,  or  the  workmanship  ?  The  snbetanoe  of  the  band 
is  tho  flesh ;  bnt  the  work  of  the  hand  is  the  principal 
part  (that  which  precedes  and  leads  tho  rest).  The  dnties 
then  are  also  three :  *  those  which  are  directed  towards  the 
existence  of  a  thing ;  those  which  are  directed  towards  its 
existence  in  a  pnrticnlar  kind ;  and  third,  the  chief  or 
leading  things  theni-elvee.  So  also  in  man  we  ought  not 
to  value  the  materiel,  the  poor  flesh,  bnt  the  principal 
( leading  things,  ra  rpnrjyoi'/iwa).  What  are  theee?  Engaging 
in  public  business,  marrying,  begetting  children,  venerat- 
ing God,  taking  care  of  parents,  and  generally,  having 
desires,  aversions  (latXlw),  pursuits  of  things  and  avoid- 
ances, in  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  do  these  things, 
and  according  to  our  nature.    And  how  are  we  constituted 

Sr  nature  ?  Free,  noble,  modest :  for  what  other  animal 
italics  ?  what  other  is  capable  of  receiving  the  appearance 
(the  impression)  of  shame  ?  and  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature  as  to  subject  pleasure  to  these  things,  aa  a  minister, 
a  servant,  in  order  that  it  may  call  forth  our  activity,  ia 
order  that  it  may  keep  us  constant  in  acta  which  are 
conformable  to  nature.1* 

But  I  am  rich  and  I  want  nothing. — Why  then  do  yon 
pretend  to  be  a  philosopher?  Your  golden  and  your  aifver 
vcsricla  are  enough  for  you.  What  need  have  you  of  prin- 
cip'ea  (opinions)?  But  I  am  also  a  judge  (apmh)  of  the 
Greeks. — Do  you  know  how  to  judge  ?  Who  taught  yon  to 

'  Thalamtld  art  it  iha  ait  ef  working  Is  atrial,  itotw,nr  «ood,»xl 
of  Making  flgnrr.  on  than  ia  tthsf  or  by  salting  tale  the  aaMtriaL 
■  Be*  8r h  wriz.'a  aria. 

"*  Set  8eawslg.'e  «** 


know?   Caesar  wn.tc  lomea  codicil.11    Let  him  write  and 

pivuvouseu liution  to  judge  of  mono;  and  what  will 

lie  the  use  of  it  to  you?  Still  how  did  you  become  * 
judge  ?  wIioko  hand  did  you  kin  ?  the  hand  of  Symphorua 
orNumcniuK?  Bcforo  whcJ»  bed-chamber  have  you  slept?" 
Tn  whum  have  you  sent  mitts?  Then  do  you  not  see  that 
tip  lie  a  judge  in  just  of  the  name  value  as  Nuiucnina  is  ? 
But  I  can  throw  into  prison  any  man  whom  I  please. — 
So  you  can  do  with  a  stone. — But  I  can  beat  with  sticks 
whom  I  ploana. — So  you  may  an  ass.  This  is  not  « 
governing  of  men.  Govern  us  as  rational  animals  :  show 
us  what  is  profitable  to  us,  and  we  will  follow  it :  show  ua 
what  is  unprofitable,  and  we  will  tun  away  from  it. 
Make  us  imitators  of  yourself,  as  Socrates  mado  men  imita- 
tors of  himself.  For  ho  was  like  a  governor  of  men,  who 
mado  theui  subject  to  him  their  desires,  their  aversion,  their 
move 1 1  louts  towards  an  object  and  their  turning  away  from 
it. — Do  this :  do  not  do  this !  if  you  do  not  obey,  I  will 
throw  you  into  prison. — This  is  not  governing  men  like 
rational  animals.  But  I  (say)  :  As  Zeus  has  ordained,  m> 
act  i  if  you  do  not  act  so,  you  will  feel  the  penalty,  you  will 
bo  punished. — What  will  be  the  punishment?  Nothing 
else  than  not  having  done  your  duty:  you  will  lose  the 
character  of  fidelity,  modesty,  propriety.  Do  not  look  for 
greater  penalties  than  these.  , 
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CHAPTEB  YIH. 

HOW  WI  MOST  KXErxISK  OURSELVXI  AOAUfST  APPIARAXCrj 


Ai  wo  exercise  ourselves  sgaiu»t  sophistical  questions,  so 
we  onght  to  exercise  ourselves  daily  against  appearances ; 


for  tlioM  appearance*  also  propose   questions  to   us. 
certain  person's  r-on  is  dead.     Answer ;  tho  thing  is  v 
wiliiin  i  he  power  of  the  will :  it  it  not  an  evil.     A  father 


hue  disinherited  a  oorUin  ion.  What  do  yon  think  of  it  T 
It  is  a  thing  beyond  ihe  power  of  tho  will,  not  an  evil. 
C-ntsar  has  condemned  a  person.  It  is  a  thing  beyond  the 
power  of  iho  will,  not  an  eviL  The  num  is  afluoled  at  this. 
Affliction  is  a  thing  winch  depends  on  the  will :  it  is  an 
eviL  He  has  borne  iho  oondein nation  bravely.  That  is  a 
thing  within  Ihe  power  of  the  will :  it  is  a  good.  If  we 
train  ourselves  in  thin  manner,  we  ahull  make  progi-eas ; 
for  we  shall  never  assent  to  any  thing  of  which  them  is  not 
an  appeennce  ca|<ablo  of  being  comprehended.  Yonr  son 
is  dead.  What  has  happened  ?  Yonr  son  is  dead.  Nothing 
more?  Kothing.  Your  ship  is  lost.  What  has  happened? 
Your  ship  is  I o*t  A  man  has  been  led  to  prison.  What  has 
happened  ?  He  ha*  been  led  to  prison.  But  that  herein  he 
has  fared  badly,  every  man  adds  from  his  own  opinion.  But 
Zens,  you  sny,  dues  not  do  right  in  those  matters.  Why  ? 
because  lie  has  made  yon  capable  of  endurance?  because  he 
has  made  yon  magnanimous?  because  he  has  taken  from  that 
which  befalls  you  the  power  of  being  evils?  because  it  is  iu 
your  power  to  be  happy  while  you  are  suffering  wbat  you 
suffer ;  because  bo  has  opened  the  dour  to  you,'  when  things 
do  not  please  you  ?*     Man,  go  out  and  do  nut  complain. 

Hoar  how  tho  llomamt  feel  towards  philosophers,  if  yon 
would  like  to  know,  ltalions,  who  was  the  most  in  repute 
of  the  philosophers,  once  when  I  was  present  being  vexed 
with  his  own  friends  and  as  if  he  was  suffering  something 
intolerable  said,  "  I  cannot  bear  it,  von  are  killing  me ;  yon 
will  make  me  such  as  that  man  is  \    pointing  to  me.* 

•  SmLO.20. 

™™f.    Unto. 
sajs  that  as  deal  a 


■noi  m 


CnAlTER  IX. 


Wnss  ft  cerlain  .per»on  came  to  him,  who  wu  going  np  to 
Rome  on  account  of  a  suit  which  had  regard  to  hia  rank, 
Bpictctus  enquired  (he  rawon  of  hia  going  to  Rome,  and 
the  man  then  a»ked  what  he  thought  about  the  matter. 
Epictelus  replied.  If  you  ask  me  what  you  will  do  in 
Home,  whether  yon  will  suocecd  or  fail,  I  nave  no  rule 
;"<..'.,.;. I- 1  .  about  this.  But  if  you  aak  me  how  you  will 
fare,  I  can  tell  you  :  if  you  have  right  opinions  (66y^ara\ 
you  will  fare  well ;  if  thoy  are  falee.  you  will  Tare  ill. 
For  to  every  man  the  cause  of  hie  acting  in  opinion.  For 
what  is  the  reason  why  you  desired  to  be  elected  governor 
of  the  Cnownans?  Your  opinion.  What  in  tho  reason 
that  you  are  now  going  up  lo  Rome?  Tour  opinion.  And 
going  in  winter,  and  with  dnnger  and  expense. — I  must 
go.— What  tells  you  this?  Your  opinion.  Then  if  opi- 
nions are  the  causes  of  all  actions,  and  a  man  haa  bad 
opinions,  such  as  the  cause  may  be,  such  also  is  the  effect. 
Have  we  then  all  sound  opinion*,  both  you  and  your 
ad  Ternary  ?      And  how  do  yon   differ  ?      But   have  -you 
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then,  as  yon  do  all  things  now,  do  as  you  did  do?  Mid 
when  you  were  become  a  youth  and  attended  the  rheto- 
ricisne.nnd  yourself  practised  rhetoric,  what  did  you  imagine 
that  you  were  deficient  in  ?  And  when  you  were  a  young 
man  and  engaged  in  public  matte™,  and  pleaded  causes 
yourself,  and  were  gaining  reputation,  who  then  seemed 
your  equal  ?  And  when  would  you  have  submitted  to  any 
wan  examining  and  showing  that  your  opinions  are  bad  T 
What  then  do  you  wish  mo  to  say  to  you? — Help  me  in 
this  matter. — 1  have  no  ti.eorem  (rule)  for  this.  l\or  have 
yon,  it  yon  came  to  me  for  this  purpose,  come  to  me  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  to  a  seller  of  vegetables  or  a  shoemaker. 
For  what  purpose  then  have  philosophers  theorems  ?  For 
this  purpose,  that  whatever  may  happen,  our  ruling  faculty 
may  be  and  continue  to  be  conformable  to  nature.  Does 
this  seem  to  you  a  suiall  thing  ? — No ;  but  the  greatest. 
— What  then?  does  it  need  only  a  short  time?  and  ia  it 
powible  to  seise  it  as  you  pass  by?     If  you  can,  soize  it 

Then  you  wilt  say,  I  met  with  Epictetus  as  I  should 
meet  with  a  stone  or  a  statuo !  for  you  saw  me,  and  mulling 
mure.  But  he  meets  with  a  man  as  a  man,  who  learns  hie 
opinions,  and  in  his  turn  shows  his  own.  Learn  my 
opinions :  show  me  yours ;  and  then  say  that  you  liave 
visited  me.  Let  us  examine  one  another:  if  I  have  any 
had  opinion,  take  it  away  :  if  you  have  any,  show  it.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  meeting  with  a  philosopher. — Not  so, 
(yon  say)  :  but  this  is  only  a  paKsing  visit,  and  while  we 
are  hiring  the  vessel,  we  can  slso  see  Epicletus.  Lot  us 
see  what  he  says.  Then  you  go  away  and  say :  Epictttus 
was  nothing;  he  used  solecisms  and  spoke  in  a  barbarous 
wiv,  Fur  of  what  else  do  you  come  as  judges? — Well, 
hut  a  man  tuny  say  to  me,  if  I  attend  to  such  mai  tera '  (as 
You  do),  I  shall  have  no  land,  as  you  have  none  :  I  -hall 
have  no  silver  cups  as  you  have  none,  nor  fine  hoists  as 
you  have  none. — In  answer  to  this  it  ia  perhaps  sufficient 
to  say  :  1  have  no  need  of  such  things  i  but  if  you  possess 
many  things,  you  have  need  of  others:  whether  yon 
choose  or  not,  you  are  poorer  than  I  am.  What  then  have 
I  ne«d  of?    Of  that  which  you  have  not :  of  firmness,  of  a 

1  Bet  Scl)*eig.'i  not*, 
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mind  which  is  conformable  to  nature,  of  being  free  from 
perturbation.  Whether  I  have  a  patron '  or  not,  wlmt  is 
that  to  roe  ?  but  it  is  something  to  you.  I  am  richer  than 
you :  I  am  not  anxious  what  i'aesar  will  think  of  me  :  for 
this  reason,  I  flatter  do*  man.  This  ia  what  I  po**o»* 
instead  of  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  You  have  utensils 
of  gold ;  but  your  discourse,  your  opinions,  your  awienU, 
your  movements  (pursuits),  ynur  desires  are  of  earthen 
ware.  But  when  I  havo  the**  things  eon  form  able  to 
nature,  why  should  I  not  employ  my  studies  also  upon 
reason?  for  I  have  leisure:  my  mind  is  not  diettaoted. 
Wii.it  shall  I  do,  since  I  have  no  distraction  ?  What  more 
suitable  to  a  man  have  I  than  this?  When  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  yon  are  disturbed,  yon  go  to  the  theatre  or 
you  wander  about  without  a  purpose.  Why  should  not 
the  philosopher  labour  to  improvo  his  reason?  You 
employ  yourself  about  crystal  vessels;  I  employ  myself 
about  the  syllogism  named  the  lying :  *  you  about 
myrrhine  *  vessels  ;  I  employ  myself  about  the  syllogism 
named  the  denying  (roE  da-o^ao-«eiT*c).  To  yon  every 
thing  appears  small  that  yon  possess:  to  me  all  that  1 
hnvo  appears  great  Your  desire  is  insatiable :  mine  ia 
patisfied.  To  (children)  who  put  their  hand  into  a  nariow- 
nocked  earthen  voi-sel  and  bring  out  figs  and  nub-,  this 
happens  {    if  they  fill  the  band,  they  cannot  take  i,t  out. 


a  wh*t  Ntnm  wi  ocort  to  imam  nomntas. 

Whew  the  need  of  each  opinion  cornea,  we  onght  to  have  it 
in  readiness :  *  on  the  occasion  of  break-mat,  such  opinions 
as  relate  to  tmkhft ;  in  the  bath,  those  that  concern  the 
bath;  in  bed,  those  that  concern  bed. 


cam*  upon  thy  languid  ejm 
illy  action  thoa  hut  non'd  ; 
Whet'*  done  amba,  -hat  done,  what  left  nndoaa ; 


From  Brat  In  hut  alanine  alt.  end  then 
Blame  what  f  ■  wrong,  ia  what  ii  riant  iwjofce.' 

And  we  ought  to  retain  thaw  nnw  in  such  way  that 
we  nay  nee  them,  not  that  we  may  utter  them  aloud,  aa 
when  we  exclaim  'Paean  Apollo.'*  Again  in  fever  we 
should  have  ready  enoh  opinions  as  oonoem  a  fever  ;  and 
we  ought  not,  aa  soon  aa  the  fever  begins,  to  loee  and  forget 
all.  (A  man  who  has  a  fever)  may  eay:  If  X  philosophize 
any  longer,  may  I  bo  banged  :  wherever  1  go,  I  man  take 
care  of  the  poor  body,  that  a  fever  may  not  come,*  lint 
what  is  philosophising?  Is  it  not  a  preparation  against 
events  which  may  happen?  Do  you  not  understand  that 
yon  are  *aying  something  of  this  hind ?  "  If  I  shall  still 
prepare  myself  to  bear  with  patience  what  happens,  may  I 
be  hanged."     But  this  ia  jnat  as  if  a  man  after  receiving 

1  M.  Antnalnaa,  111.  IB.  ■  As  pliy>fol*n*  hen  always  their  iontrn- 
■wnU  and  knives  Mady  for  eaaei  wlik-h  raiklenW  require  their  ardlL 
an  do  thoa  hare  prioelplea  (Wwra)  n-edy  lor  tflo  Bodontandliiz  of 
thingi  dltirt*  awl  human,  and  for  doiag  every  thins,  tran  the  unalkat, 
with  a  reeolketioa  of  the  bond  whkh  unit--*  the  divine  ind  linauin  to 
od*  another.  For  nrilher  wilt  thov.  do  anything  well  which  pertain*  to 
roan  without  at  the  sum  Ubm  having  a  isnmneelo  things  divine ; 
Mr  the  contrary.' 

'  Then  nrm  an  from  ths  OeUta  fence  attributed  to  Pjthagoo* 
Bet  lv,  6. 8t 

•The  bejinnlDf  of  *  torn  of  prayer,  ai  fat  HasnWea.  8ai  L  17 : 
•naiffquo  Veatalcs  Viruses  Ua  radlgllant:  Apolio  lteadioe,  Apollo 
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blown  should  give  up  the  Pancratium.  In  the  Pancratium 
it  is  in  our  power  to  desist  and  not  to  receive  blown.  Rut 
in  the  other  mutter  if  we  sire  up  philosophy,  what  shall 
we  gain  ?  What  then  nhould  a  man  say  on  the  occasion  of 
each  psinful  thing?  Itr  was  forj  thin  that  1  exercised 
mvself,  for  this  1  disciplined  myself.  God  says  to  you. 
Give  me  a  proof  that  you  have  duly  practised  athletics,1 
that  you  have-  eaten  what  you  ought,  that  you  have  been 
exerciked,  that  you  have  obeyed  the  aliptes  (the  oiler  end 
robber).  Then  do  you  show  yourself  weak  when  tbe  time 
for  action  comes  ?  Now  is  tho  time  for  the  fever.  Let  ll 
be  borne  well.  Now  is  tho  time  for  thirst,  bear  it  well; 
now  is  the  time  for  hunger,  bear  it  well.  Is  it  not  in  your 
power?  who  "hall  hinder  you?    Tho  physician  will  hinder 

Cfrora  drinking;    but  he  cannot   prevent  you   from 
ring  thirst  well :  and  he  will  hinder  you  from  eating ; 
but  he  cannot  prevent  you  from  bearing  hunger  welL 

But  I  cannot  attend  to  my  philosophical  studies.'  And 
for  what  purpose  do  you  follow  them?  Slave,  is  it  not 
that  you  may  be  happy,  that  you  may  bo  constant,  is  it 
not  that  you  may  be  in  a  state. conformable  to  nature  and 
live  so?  What  hinders  you  when  you  have  a  f«ver  from 
having  your  ruling  facility  conformable  to  nature?  Here 
is  the  proof  of  the  thing,  here  is  the  teat  of  the  philosopher. 
For  this  also  is  a  part  of  life,  like  walking,  liko  sailing, 

1ft,   J-mmovmn-  Kv  land     «ft   al-ft   U  f*v..,       IV,   ,.,,„    «-.,! 


are  in  a  tad  way,'  do  not  despond. 
SU  ?  ia  it  that  you  an  m«  to*  am 
tho  body?  what  haim  ia  than  in  this?  If  yon  are  not 
near  now,  will  yon  not  afterwards  be  near?  Ia  tho  world 
going  to  be  turned  npaide  down  when  yon  are  dead? 
Why  then  do  yon  natter  the  physician  f  *  Why  do  yon  my 
if  yon  please,  master,  1  shall  be  well?*  Why  do  yon  giro 
him  an  opportunity  of  raising  hia  ayebrowa  (being  proud ; 
or  abowiug  hia  importance)?1*  Do  you  not  value  a 
physician,  an  yon  do  a  ahoemaker  when  he  ia  raeaanring 
yoiir  foot,  or  a  carpenter  when  he  ia  building  your  bouse, 
and  ao  treat  the  physician  aa  to  the  body  which  i»  not 
yonre,  but  by  nature  dead?  He  who  has  a  fever  has  an 
opportunity  of  doing  this:  if  he  does  these  thinge,  be  has 
what  belongs  to  him.  For  it  ia  not  the  business  of  a 
philosopher  to  look  ef:*r  these  externals,  neither  his  wine 
nor  hw  oil  nor  hia  poor  body,  but  hia  own  ruling  power. 
Bnt  aa  to  externals  how  must  he  act  ?  so  far  as  not  to  be 
careless  about  them.  Where  then  ia  there  reason  for  fear  ? 
where  is  there  then  still  reason  for  anger,  and  of  fear  about 
what  belongs  to  others,  about  things  which  are  of  no  value  * 
For  we  ought  to  have  these  two  principle*  in  readiness, 
that  except  the  will  nothing  is  good  nor  bad ;  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  lead  events,  but  to  follow  them.11 — My 
brother  '*  ought  not  to  have  behaved  thus  to  me. — No ;  bnt 
he  will  see  to  that :  and,  however  he  may  behave,  I  will 
rondnct  myself  towards  him  as  I  ought  For  thia  ia  my 
own  business :  that  belongs  to  another ;  no  man  can  pro- 
vent  thia,  the  other  thing  can  be  hindered. 

*  Ft  qtiid  opns  Omtrm  Magnet  promittera  mantes  ?    PenftM,  lit.  Si. 
Critera*  in  s  phvifc fun. 

*  I'lrtmi  ernnmnw  Uatlbew,  viii.  S.    '  Lord,  if  thaa  wilt,  tboe  esatt 
stake  ine  elsun. 

"  Oaiuiars  H.  Antoalnna,  I».  48,    *t$  Halt. .  .swaaVswOi 
11  To  this  Stole  pceoept  Horses  (Eptct  i.  1.  19)  opptMs  that  of 
ArUtlpnas. 

Both  wlsrtr  said.  If  ibey  bss  rightly  takes,    Bchweig,  who  Tefam  to 
i  11 17. 

•'  Lord  BhaftMbnrv  proposed  W  read  rW  larssV  lor  rsr  ahx***. 
Bet  ass  8chweig.'t  seta. 
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CHATTER    XI. 

CERTAIN    MJKELLASt.OUS    MATTEnS. 

Thkre  are  certain  penalties  fixed  as  by  law  fat  those  who 
disobey  the  divine  adni  inifctr&lioo.1  Whoever  thinks  say 
other  thin);  to  bo  good  except  those  things  which  depend 
on  the  will,  let  him  envy,  let  him  desire,  let  him  flutter, 
let  him  be  perturbed  :  whoever  cunsidum  onv  thing  else  to 
be  evil,  let  him  grieve,  let  him  lament,  let  him  weep,  let 
him  be  unhappy.  And  yet,  though  so  severely  punished, 
we  cannot  desixt. 

Remember  what  tbo  poet '  buys  about  the  stranger : 

Stronger,  I  mmt  not,  e'en  if  a  worac  man  comt. 

This  then  may  be  applied  even  to  a  father :  I  must  not, 
even  if  a  worse  man  than  you  should  come,  treat  a  father 
unworthily  :  for  all  are  from  paternal  Zeus.  And  (let  the 
same  he  said)  of  a  brother,  for  all  are  from  the  Zeus  who 
presides  over  kindred.  And  so  in  the  other  relations  of 
life  we  shall  find  Zeus  to  be  an  inspector. 
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wnlk  on  a  rope ;  and  not  only  difficult,  but  it  is  also  dan- 
gerous. Ought  we  for  this  reason  to  practise  walking  on 
a  ropo,  or  sotting  up  a,  palm  tree,1  or  embracing  statues? 
By  no  means.  Every  tiling  which  is  difficult  and  dan' 
gemus  is  not  suitable  for  prnctico ;  but  that  is  suitable 
which  conduces  to  the  working  out  of  that  which  is  pro- 
posed to  u*.  And  what  is  that  which  is  proposed  to 
us  an  a  thing  to  be  worked  out?  To  live  with  desire 
and  aversion  (avoidance  of  certain  things  J  free  from  ra- 
stramt.  And  what  is  this?  Xeithcr  to  be  disappointed  in 
thnt  which  you  desire,  nor  to  full  into  any  thing  which 
you  would  avoid.  Towards  this  object  then  exercise 
(practice)  ought  to  tend.  For  since  it  ia  not  possible  to 
have  your  desire  not  disappointed  and  your  aversion  free 
from  felling  into  that  which  you  would  avoid,  without 
great  And  constant  practioe,  you  must  know  that  if  yon 
allow  your  desiro  and  aversion  to  urn  to  things  whioh 
are  not  within  tho  power  of  the  will,  yon  will  neither 
havo  yonr  desire  capable  of  attaining  your  object,  nor 
your  aversion  free  from  tho  power  of  avoiding  that  which 
you  would  avoid.  And  since  strong  habit  leads  (prevails), 
and  we  arc  accustomed  to  employ  desire  and  aversion  only 
to  things  which  aro  not  within  the  power  of  our  will,  we 
ought  to  oppose  to  this  habit  a  contrary  habit,  and  where 
there  is  great  slipperiness  in  the  appearances,  there  to 
oppose  ihe  habit  of  exercise. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  pleasure !  I  will  inolino  to  the 
contrary  side1  above  measure  lor  the  soke  of  exercise.     I 

'  '•  To  »ct  op  a  palm  tore,"  Hn  tines  ant  ntean  a  leal  palm  tore,  but 
■nincthiiis  high  and  upright.  The  climbtis  of  naha  trass  are  m*n- 
timiril  by  Litcinn.  do  Dm  Syria  (c.  29).  flohweigh.  hat  ftirtn  the 
tnui  interpretation  when  hfl  uri  thnt  on  osrisla  frost  dnys  la  Ike 
asm  try  n  iii;h  pirre  of  worn)  is  Axed  in  the  osrth  ami  climbed  by  the 
nmst  uctiro  youths  by  aaing  only  their  lands  and  fast,  la  England 
»■  know  «lisl  this  fi. 

It  U  saiil  thnt  DlngsDcs  asod  to  smbror*  statnss  whan  they  were 
eovuftd  villi  snow  for  th"  pariMiee  of  exrroiiiaa;  himself.  I  suppose 
bromo  ttalaes,  Dot  nvirbls  which  might  bo  easily  btnken.  The  mom 
would  not  remain  lane  In  the  embrace  of  a  metal  statue  In  winter. 
Bat  iwrbaps  the  story  is  not  trim.  I  bare  heard  of  a  ft>*era],  not  am 
Kufilthli  postal,  selling  a  nlJicr  on  scold  ceuume;   bat  it  was  as  a 


uflnuhment, 
1  *rmrtxXirtt.    See  the  note  <•! 


aw..***..     Ssa  tbe  note  of  Behwelgb* 


mi  averse  to  pain :  I  will  rub  and  exorcise  against  thin 
tho  apitearanocs  which  are  presented  to  me  for  tho  pnrpr*e 
of  withdrawing  my  aversion  from  every  pinch  thing.  For 
who  in  a  practitioner  iiwoxorriin!  Ho  who  practises  not 
uaing  his  desire,  ami  applies  Ian  nveision  only  to  thing* 
which  aro  within  th«  power  of  his  will,  and  practise* 
most  in  tho  things  which  aro  difficult  to  compter.  For 
this  reason  one  nmn  mu-t  pfaolMt  himself  inure  agaiiut 
one  tiling  ami  another  against  another  thing.  What  then 
is  it  to  tho  purposo  to  set  up  n  palm  tree,  or  to  carry  about 
a  tent  of  skins,  or  a  mortar  and  pestle?1  I'rncltNo,  man, 
if  you  aro  irritable  to  endure  if  you  aro  abused,  not 
to  be  vexed  if  yon  are  treated  with  dishonour.  Then  you 
will  make  so  much  progress  tliat,  even  if  a  man  strikes  you 
you  will  eay  to  yourself,  Imagine  that  you  have  embraced 
a  statue  :  then  also  exocise  yourself  to  u>o  wine  pro[*rly 
so  as  not  to  drink  much,  for  in  this  slso  there  are  men 
who  foolishly  practise  themselves;  but  fiist  of  all  you 
should  abstain  from  it,  and  uh-tnin  from  ■■  young  girl  and 
dainty  cakes.  Then  at  la*t,  if  occasion  presents  itself,  for 
tho  purpose  of  trying  yoursdr  at  a  proper  time  you  will 
descend  into  the  arena  to  know  if  appearances,  overpower 
yuu  as  thuy  did  formerly.  Rut  at  drat  fly  far  from  that 
which  is  stronger  than  yourself:  the  contest  is  unequal 

W,„„™  =  ^•n»ml>  v.m>.«  ~-i»l   a«J   ■   k^i™,,-   in  t^iitn. 
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to  lire  a  life  without  examination,'  so  we  ought  not  to 
accept  mi  appearance  without  examination,  bat  we  should 
say,  Wait,  let  me  tee  what  you  aro  and  whenco  yon  come ; 
like  the  watch  at  night  (who  says)  Show  me  the  pan 
(the  Roman  tea*  em).1  Have  yoa  the  signal  from  nature 
which  the  appcaranco  that  may  be  accepted  ought  to 
hare?  And  finally  whatever  means  aro  applied  to  the 
body  by  those  w)h>  exorcise  it,  if  they  tend  in  any  way 
towards  desire  and  aversion,  thoy  also  may  be  fit  means 
of* exercise ;  but  if  thoy  sre  for  display,  they  aro  the  indi- 
cations of  one  who  has  turned  himtelf  towards  something 
external  end  who  is  hunting  for  something  else  and  who 
looks  for  spectators  who  will  say,  Oh  the  great  man.  For 
this  reason  Apollonius  said  well.  When  you  intend  to 
exercise  yourself  for  your  own  advantage,  and  you  aro 
thirsty  from  heat,  take  in  a  mouthful  of  cold  water,  and 
spit  it  out  and  tell  nobody.8 


■•©•■ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WfAT  SOLITUDE  IS,  AHD  WHAT    KWD    OF   PERSOX    A  SOLITARY 

MAX  18. 

Solitude  is  a  certain  condition  of  a  helpless  man.  For 
because  a  man  is  alone,  he  is  not  for  that  reason  also  soli- 
tar}*  ;  just  as  though  a  man  is  among  numbers,  he  is  not 
therefore  not  solitary.  When  then  we  have  lost  either  a 
brother,  or  a  f  on  or  a  friend  on  whom  we  wore  accustomed 
to  repose,  wo  say  that  we  are  left  solitary,  though  we  aro 
often  in  Borne,  though  such  a  crowd  meet  us,  though  so 
many  live  in  tho  same  placo,  and  sometimes  we  have  a 
groat  number  of  slaves.    For  the  man  who  is  solitary,  as 

•  Seo  i.  26, 1R,  and  ilL  2,  5. 
'  Polybiua  ri.  80. 

*  8chweighaenacr  refers  to  ArriaiTi  Expedition  of  Alexander  (ri. 
26)  for  Mien  an  instance  of  Alewnder*a  abstinence.  There  was  aa 
Apollonian  of  Tratm,  whoaa  life  was  written  by  Philottimtus :  bat  it 
Btay  be  that  tab  it  not  the  nan  who  U  mentioned  here. 
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it  i*  conceived,  is  connidorod  to  be  a  helpless  person  and 
exposed  to  those  who  winU  to  Iwni  him.  For  this  reason 
when  we  travel,  then  especially  do  we  say  that  we  aro 
lonely  when  wo  fail  among  robbura,  for  it  in  not  the  sight 
uf  a  human  creature  which  remove*  ua  tv.nu  solitnds,  but 
the  eight  of  'one  who  ta  faithful  and  inotleHt  and  helpful 
to  ua.  For  it  being  alone  is  enough  lo  make  solitude,  yon 
i.i:iv  say  that  even  Zeua  is  solitary  in  the  conflagration1 
and  bewails  himself  saying,  I'tilmppy  that  I  am  who  have 
neither  Hera,  nor  Atlu-nu,  U'.ir  AikiIIu,  nor  brother,  nor  eon, 
nor  descendant  nor  kinsman.  Thin  U  what  aome  Kay  that 
he  docs  when  ho  is  alone  at  tbo  conflagration.*  For  they 
do  not  understand  bow  a  man  pa-aca  his  life  when  he  is 
alone,  he  ■auso  they  net  out  fiuiu  a  certain  natural  prin- 
ciple,  from  the  nntuml  desire  nf  community  and  mutual 
love  and  from  tbo  plear-uro  of  eon  vernation  among  men. 
Uut  none  the  lo-*  a  man  might  lo  ho  prepared  in  a  manner 
for  this  also  {being  alono),  to  lw  ahlo  to  bo  sufficient  for 
himself  and  to  bu  his  own  companion.  For  as  Zeus  dwells 
with  himself,  and  is  tranquil  by  himself,  and  thinks  of  bia 
own  administration  and  of  its  nature,  and  is  employed  i» 
Ihonghts  suitablo  to  himself;  so  ought  we  also  to  bo  able 
to  talk  with  ourselves,  not  to  fool  the  want  of  others  also, 
not  to  be  unprovided  with  the  means  of  passing  our  ttiue  : 
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onr<olve*  to  every  thing  else;  to  oonrider  how  we  for- 
merly wore  affected  toward*  thing*  that  happen  and  how 
at  present;  what  are  still  the  things  which  give  ns  pain; 
how  these  also  can  ho  cored  and  how  removed ;  if  any 
things  require  improvement,  to  improve  them  according 
to  reason. 

For  yon  see  that  Caesar  appears  to  fnrniah  us  with  greet 
peace,  that  there  are  no  longer  enemies  nor  battles  nor 
great  associations  of  robbers  nor  of  .pintles,  but  we  can 
travel  at  every  hour  and  sail  from  ea*t  to  west  Bnt  can 
Caesar  give  na  security  from  fever  also,  can  he  from  ship- 
wreck, from  fire,  from  earthquake  or  from  lightning  ?  well, 
I  will  say,  can  he  give  ns  security  against  love  ?  He  oannot. 
From  sorrow?  Ho  oannot.  From  envy?  He  cannot  In  a 
word  then  ho  cannot  protect  ns  from  any  of  these  things. 
But  the  doctrine  of  philosophers  promises  to  give  ns 
security  (peace)  even  against  those  things.  And  what 
does  it  say  ?  Man,  if  you  will  attend  to  me,  wherever  you 
are,  whatever  you  are  doing,  you  will  not  feel  sorrow,  nor 
angor,  nor  compulsion,  nor  hindrance,  but  yon  will  pass 
yimr  time  without  perturbations  and  free  from  every  thing. 
When  a  man  has  this  peace,  not  proclaimed  by  Caesar,  (for 
how  should  be  be  able  to  proclaim  it?),  but  by  Gud  through 
reason,  is  he  not  oonWnt  when  he  is  alone?  when  be  sees 
and  reflects.  Now  no  evil  can  happen  to  me ;  for  me  there 
is  no  robber,  no  earthqnake,  every  thing  is  full  of  peace, 
fall  of  tranquillity :  every  way,  every  city,  every  meeting, 
neighbour,  companion  is  harmless.  One  peieon  whose 
bunness  it  is,  supplies  me  with  food;*  another  with 
raiment;  another  with  perceptions,  and  preconceptions 
(spoXif^fit).  And  if  he  does  not  supply  what  is  necessary, 
he  (God)  gives  the  signal  for  retreat,  opens  the  door,  and 
says  to  you,  Go.  Go  wbithor  ?  To  nothing  terrible,  but  to 
the  place  from  whioh  too  came,  to  your  mends  and  kins- 
men, to  the  elements :  *  what  there  was  in  you  of  fire  goes 


rlemaiU  in  »o«*-tlve  cunJUgTauon*  I 

Motion*  oa  this  rabjeet  swt  be  produced  trm  stvetel  sssnmss  In  the 

Beriptsn— "Thee  shell  tits  dsat  ntara  ts  the  earth,  at  ttwatj  sad 
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to  fire;  of  earth,  to  earth;  of  air  fVpirit),  to  air;  of  waler 
to  water  :  hi i  Hades,  nor  Aeherun,  nur  Ci-cylus,  uur 
['yrir>hlt)f*uthon,  but  all  jo  lull  of  G<*1„  and  Duomoiis. 
When  ft  111:111  lias  such  thing*  to  think  on,  and  sees  tho  sun, 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  enjoys  cartb  and  sea,  ho  is  not 
solitary  nor  even  hsljiless.    Well  then,  If  some  man  should 

Mil'  spirit  *  J is-i.ll  rctura  to  God  who  rsvc  It,"  He -la.  xiL  7.'  airs. 
Curler ;  wh..  fttw  refer*  to  1  Tbcss.  it.  Hj  John  it  hJ,  .0;  xi.  23,211; 
)  Cor.vl.  II ;  XT.  33  ;  i  Cor.  v.  11  tic, 

Mrs  Cftrtt-r  nujfltt-n  KohWiwlw,  hut  Iho  author  Mil  Dearly  what 
Epichmtatu  miu,  ijuotvil  Ijj  I'lulsrrli,  nfapiiS.  wpbi  'AttKXwmr,  ToL  I. 
p.  133  al.  Wylt 

tfvnuslf*  ml  tmtplwn  ..1  iw^t,,  Uir  fatt  mUm, 
■ft  lilr  it  yir,  wrti/tt  I'  s>«-  rl  rirtt  x***'*>  '■  •*«  '»- 
Euripides  in  0  fragment  of  Iho  Chryiippui,  fr,  83C,  ed.  Nuuok,  myi 


n'l  tbpirm  riKit  i)*><  wii.tr. 

I  Iibts  translated  the  word*  of  Epietctus  Isor 
ryvpiuor  lit  'of  air  (spirit),  to.iir':  but  111*  wnejiOriw  of  EpKletus 
may  laonn  tho  nanio  na  tlie  vnlpa  of  tSpieburjuui,  and  Iho  tamo  ui 
Iho  'spirit'  of  Eoclcaiiulce. 

All  Englinh  coiuiui 'iitatur  spiyi  lhat  "the  doctrine  of  a  future  retri- 
bution f.irroi  tlio  grusi  hint*  siui  Hit  leading  truth  of  Ibis  book 
(Ecclo»is»loi";,"ttUil  Hint  "tlio  rnysl  Proavher (Moalertastsa) Miff  for- 


com  upon  me  when  I  am  alow  and  murder  me  ?  Fool,  not 
murder  Yea,  bat  your  poor  body. 

What  kind  of  solitude  then  remain*?  what  want?  why 
do  we  make  oursolves  worn  than  children  ?  and  what  do 
children  do  when  they  are  left  alone  ?  They  take  op  ■  belli 
and  a*hes,  and  they  build  aomething,  then  pull  it  down, 
and  build  aomething  elae,  and  so  they  never  want  the  means 
of  passing  the  time.  Shall  I  then,  if  you  sail  away,  ait 
down  and  weep,  becanae  I  have  been  left  alone  and  solitary? 
Shall  I  then  have  no  sheila,  no  ashes?  But  children  do 
what  (hey  do  through  want  of  thought  (or  deficiency  in 
knowledge),  and  we  through  knowledge  are  unhappy. 

Every  great  power  (faculty)  ia  dangerous  to  beginner*.' 
Yon  mu«t  then  bear  such  things  aa  yon  are  able,  but  con- 
formably to  nature :  but  not  ....  Fractiae  sometimes  a 
way  of  living  like  a  poraon  out  of  health  that  you  may  at 
some  time  live  like  a  man  in  health.  Abstain  from  food, 
drink  water,  abstain  sometimes  altogether  from  desire,  in 
order  that  you  may  some  time  desire  consistently  with 
reason ;  and  if  consistently  with  reason,  when  you  have 
anything  good  in  yon.  yon  will  desire  well. — Not  so ;  but 
wo  wish  to  live  like  wise  men  immediately  end  to  be 
useful  to  men — Useful  how?  whst  are  you  doing?  have 
you  been  useful  to  yourself?  But,  I  suppose,  you  wish  to 
exhort  them?  You  exhort  them!'  You  wish  to  he  useful 
to  them.  Show  to  them  in  your  own  example  what  kind  of 
men  philosophy  makes,  and  don't  trifle.  When  you  are 
eating,  do  good  to  those  who  eat  with  you  ;  when  you  are 
drinking,  to  those  who  are  drinking  with  you  ;  by  yielding 
to  all  giving  way,  bearing  with  them,  thus  do  them  good, 
and  do  not  spit  on  them  your  phlegm  (bad  humours). 

1  Tbe  text  has  s>x«iAwt  but  It  probably  ought  to  be  tfxW'Y- 
Compare  i.  1,  8,  wa  Ivruit  iwirfxii. 

The  text  from  *•>**  •fcitrto  rr  **"'<?  Is  unintelligible.  Lord 
PbaftaWy  at  j»  that  the  pa*"K*  >•  sot  corrupt,  snd  he  gives  mi  ex- 
planation; but  Seliweig.  bti  that  tlis  learned  Englishman  a  exposition 
docs  not  make  the  text  plainer  to  him ;  nor  doe*  it  tn  me.  Bchwelg. 
observes  that  the  ptu-agn  which  begins  ran  ^rraAs  aud  what  follows 
teem  to  belong  to  tho  next  cLaptcr  xir. 

•  flee  Scliweig.'i  nets,  and  the  Latin  rerrion 
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A*  had1  tragi o  actor*  cannot  ring  alone,  but  in  onmpanv 
wild  many:  so  some  i*™™  imiroit  walk  about  alone. 
Wan,  if  you  are  anything,  both  walk  alone  and  talk  ti> 
vm  '■II",  nn<I  do  Rot  hideyoui-Milf  in  the  ohoruK.  Examine 
a  littla  at  last,  look  around,  xt J r  yourself  up,  thai  you  may 
know  who  you  are. 

When  a  man  drink*  water,  or  docs  anything  for  the 
aalto  of  pmctice  (discipline),  whonorur  there  i»  an 
npjxirtiinity  he  tella  it  to  nil :  *  I  drink  wntnr.*  la  it  fir 
i i lis  that  you  drink  water,  for  the  piiijx-ao  of  drinking 
water?  .Man,  if  it  i*  good  for  you  to  drink,  drink  ;  but  if 
nor,  you  are  acting  ridiculously.  But  if  it  is  good  for  yoa 
and  you  do  drink,  say  nothing  about  it  to  th.we  who  ara 
diaple  laed  with  water-drink  em.  What  then,  do  you  winh 
to  please  these  very  men? 

Of  tilings  that  are  done  some  are  done  with  a.  final 
purpose  (ffpoifyou/ioTut),  aonio  at-ciii'cTing  TO  occasion,  others 
with  a  certain  reference  to  eiivuni-.  Uncos,  othcra  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  others,  and  autue  according  to 
a  fixed  scheme  of  life.* 
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not.  If  we  were  horse*,  would  yon  say,  My  father  wm 
ewifter?  I  have  mnch  barley  and  fodder,  or  elegant  neok 
ornaments.  If  then  while  yon  were  saying  thin,  I  said, 
Be  it  so :  let «»  run  then.  Well,  in  then  nothing  in  a  man 
■nob  as  running  in  a  bone,  by  which  it  will  be  known 
which  is  snperior  end  inferior?  Is  there  not  modesty 
(eiSs*),  fidelity,  justice  ?  Show  yourself  superior  in  them, 
that  yon  may  be  superior  an  a  man.  If  yon  tell  me  that 
yon  can  kick  violently,  I  also  will  say  to  you,  that  yon 
are  proud  of  that  which  is  the  act  of  an  ess. 


CITaPTER  XV. 

THAT  WE  OCOHT  TO  PROCEED  wmi   C 
EVERT  THIW*.1 

Is  everyact  consider  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  act.  If  you  do  not  consider,  you  will 
at  fint  begin  with  spirit,  since  yon  have  not  thought  at  all 
of  the  things  which  follow ;  bnt  afterwards  when  some 
coaseqnenccs  hsve  shown  themselves,  yon  will  basely 
desist  (from  that  which  you  have  begun). — I  wish  to 
conquer  at  the  Olympio  games. — [And  1  too,  by  the  gods: 
for  it  is  a  line  thing].  But  consider  here  what  preoedsa 
and  what  follows;  and  then,  if  it  is  for  your  good,  under- 
take the  thing.  Yon  must  set  according  to  rules,  follow 
strict  diet,  sustain  from  delicacies,  exercise  yourself  by 
compulsion  at  fixed  times,  in  beat,  in  cold;  drink  no  cold 

1  Compare  KneheMdioo  SO. 

"  ThU  eheptor  baa  s  ureal  emtomity  to  Lnks  xfv.  M  eta.  Bat  it 
b  to  be  obsemd  that  Epietctna,  ho(h  bera  sod  slsewbere,  soppuset 
awns  perwoi  inennshln  of  being  philosophers  i  Ibst  Is,  vtttenus  and 
pinna  men :  bnt  Christianity  minim  sod  aasMea  sit  to  be  sash." 
Sirs.  Carter. 

The  BSssssj*  in  Lake  contain*  a  prartianl  lessen,  sad  so  (sr  Is  the 
■ane  ss  Iks  tsscMsgef  Ksfctstos:  bnt  the conclusion  la  t.  at  dosi 
nnt  sppssr  Is  bs  helped  by  what  heswillatslv  preordea  t.  U-tt,  The 
issssrk  tbat  Chriatlanlt*' stable*  ell  Is  bs  sash '  Is  not  tree,  sals* 
lbs.  Carter  fifes  to  las  Vara  '  aanbles '  a  smmusJ  whisk  I  as  sat  ssa 
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water,  imr  wine,  when  (here  in  opportunity  of  drinking  it.  * 
In  i  !■■■■  ;■'.  v.-ii  must  surrender  votiraelf  io  the,  trainer,  aa 
you  do  to  a  physician.  Next  in  the  content,  you  ian.it  bo 
ouvered  with  hand,'  sometimes  dislocate  a  hand,  sprain  an 
ankle,  swallow  a  quantity  of  dust,  bu  aconrged  with  the 
whip;  and  after  undergoing  all  thia,  you  niimt  souiotinios 
he  conquered.  AYter  reckoning  all  thcue  thinga,  if  you 
have  atill  an  inclination,  go  to  the  athletic  practice.  If 
yon  do  nut  reckon  iheni,  obaorvo  you  will  behave  like 
children  who  at  oue  time  play  m  wrestlers,  then  m 
gliidiutors,  then  blow  a  trumpet,  then  act  a  tragedy,  when, 
iln-y  have  seen  and  admired  such  thing*.  So  you  also  do; 
yon  are  at  one  time  a  wrestler  (athlete),  then  a  gludiator, 
then  a  philosopher,  then  a  rhetorician;  but  wuh  your 
whulo  soul  you  are  nothing :  like  the  ape  you  imitate  all 
thai  you  see;  and  always  one  thing  after  another  pleases 
you,  but  that  which  becomes  familiur  displeases  you.  For 
you  have  never  undertaken  any  thing  alter  consideration, 
nor  after  having  explored  the  whole  mailer  and  put  it  to  a 
atrict  examination  ;  but  you  have  undertaken  it  at  hazard 
and  with  a  cold  desire.  Thus  wine  persons  having  seen  a 
philosopher  Mid  having  heard  one  Speak  like  Euphrates4 — 
and  yet  who  can  speak  like  him  7 — wish  to  be  philosophers 
themselves. 
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you  are  doing  daily),  you  can  be  a  philosopher  ?  Do  y 
think  that  you  can  eat  as  you  do  now,  drink  m  you  ■ 
now,  and  in  tlio  same  way  be  angry  and  out  of  humou 
You  must  watch,  labour,  conquor  certain  desires,  you  mv 
dcimrt  from  your  kinsmen,  bo  despised  by  your  shv 
laughed  at  by  those  who  meet  you,  in  every  thins;  y 
must  bo  in  an  inferior  condition,  as  to  magisterial  office, 
honours,  in  courts  of  justice.  IVhon  you  have  consider 
all  these  things  completely,  thon,  if  you  think  prop" 
approach  to  philosophy,  if  you  would  gain  in  exuhan, 
fur  those  things  freedom  from  perturbations,  liberty,  tra 
quillity.  If  you  have  not  considered  these  things,  do  n 
approach  philosophy:  do  not  act  liko  childron,  at  one  tit 
a  philosopher,  then  a  tax  collector,  then  a  rhetorician,  th 
a  procurator  (officer)  of  Caesar.  Those  things  are  n 
consistent.  You  must  be  one  man  either  good  or  b* 
you  must  either  labour  at  your  own  ruling  faculty  or 
external  things  :  you  must  cither  labour  at  things  with 
or  at  external  things ;  tliat  is,  you  must  either  oooupy  t 
place  of  a  philosopher  or  that  of  one  of  the  vulgar. 

A  person  said  to  Kufus '  when  Galba  was  murdered, 
the  world  now  governed  by  Providence?  But  Kuf 
replied,  Did  I  ever  incidentally  form  an  argument  fro 
Galba  that  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


If  a  man  has  frequent  intercourse  with  others  either  ii 
talk,  or  drinking  together,  or  generally  for  social  purpose 
he  must  either  become  like  them,  or  change  them  to  h 

•  Itafui  we*  a  philosopher.  Sea  i.  I,  i.  9.  Galba  la  the  enper 
Galba,  who  waa  murdered.  Hie  meaning  of  the  passage  Is  nth 
obieure,  mad  it  i>  eiident  that  it  doea  not  belong  to  tola  chapter.  Lo 
BliaRcabarj  mnnrk*  tlief   "  -->.-•         .-  -*- 


iliuflcnbury  mnnrka  Hint  tills  rxuMge  parh 
•  it,  oi  perhaps  to  the  end  of  chapter  17. 


own  fashion.  For  if  a  man  places  a  piece  of  quenched 
charcoal  close  to  a  piece  that  in  burning,  either  too 
quenched  charcoal  will  quench  the  Other,  or  the  burning 
charcoal  will  light  that  which  i§  quenched.  Since  then 
tin-  danger  ia  so  great,  w«  must  cautiously  enter  into 
such  intimacies  with  thox*  of  tho  common  tort,  and 
lemcffiU-r  that  it  ia  impossible  that  a  man  can  keep  com- 
pany with  one  Tjho  is  covered  with  aoot  without  Using 
TiarUker  of  the  aoot  himself.  For  what  will  you  do 
if  a  man  speaks  about  gladiators,  about  horses,  about 
athletes,  or  what  is  wemo  about  men?  Such  a  person  ia 
bad,  fiiicii  a  pci>on  in  good  :  this  was  well  done,  thia  was 
done  badly.  Further,  if  ho  aoulf,  or  ridicule,  or  show  an 
ill-natured  disposition  ?  Ia  any  man  anions  uh  prepared 
like  a  lute-player  when  ho  taken  a  Into,  so  that  as  soon  a* 
he  lias  touched  the  strings,  he  discovers  which  are  din* 
cordant,  and  tunes  the  instrument?  such  a  power  aa 
:•  ■  i  at  ■•  had  who  in  all  his  social  intercourse  could  lead 
his  companions  to  his  own  purpose?  How  should  you 
have  this  power?  It  is  tlieroforo  a  necessary  consequence 
that  you  are  carried  about  by  tho  common  kind  of  people. 

Why  then  are  thoy  more  powerful  than  you?  Because 
thoy  utter  theso  useless  words  fiom  thoir  real  opinions: 
but  you  utter  your  elogant  words  only  from  your  lips ;  for 
thia  reason  they  are  without  strength  and  dead,  and  it  is 


made  of  *  different  habi  t ;  nor  can  w«  tolerate  thoM  whc 
meet  us  Mid  any :  See  snoh  a  one  is  now  a  philo-ophar 
who  -■■•  ■!■•  once  so  and  so.  Thus  auto  physicians  »end  thou 
who  have  lingering  disease*  to  a  different  count  17  and  i 
different  air ;  and  they  do  right.  Do  yon  alao  introduoi 
other  hal>iu  titan  (hoes  which  yon  have :  fix  yonr  opinion 
and  exercise  yourselves  in  them.  Bnt  yon  do  not  so:  yon 
go  hence  to  a  spectacle,  to  a  show  of  gladiators,  to  a  plact 
of  exercise  (fwrnor),  to  a  circuit;  then  yon  come  Mel 
hither,  and  again  from  this  place  you  go  to  those  places 
and  siill  the  aauie  persons.  And  there  is  no  pleasing  (good 
habit,  nor  attention,  nur  care  about  self  and  observation  o 
this  kind.  How  shall  I  use  tho  appoarancoa  presented  to 
me?  acooiding  to  nature,  or  contrary  to  nature?  how  do  J 
answer  to  thorn  *  as  I  on^-Ht,  or  as  I  ought  not  ?  Do  J  aaj 
to  those  things  which  are  independent  of  the  will,  tha 
they  do  not  otmoern  mot  Fur  if  yon  are  not  yot  in  thii 
atKte,  fly  from  your  former  habits,  fly  from  tho  commoi 
aort,  if  you  intend  ever  to  begin  to  be  something. 


CHAPTER  xvn. 


TVmw  you  make  any  charge  agxinst  Frovidonre,  consider 
and  you  will  learn  that  tho  thing  lias  happened  aooordinj 
to  reason. — Yes,  but  tho  unjust  man  has  the  advantage— 
In  what? — In  niuiiey-.— Yes,  for  ho  is  superior  tu  you  ii 
this,  that  he  flatters,  is  free  from  ahnme,  and  is  watchful 
What  ia  tho  wondor?  H:tt  soo  if  he  has  the  advantagi 
over  you  in  Wing  falihfnl,  in  being  modest:  for  yd 
will  nut  find  it  to  be  so ;  but  wherein  you  aro  superioi 
there  ynu  will  find  that  you  have  tho  advantage.  And  '. 
once  said  to  a  man  who  was  vexed  because  Philoetoi 
was  fortunate:  Would  you  chuose  to  lie  with  Sura' 


irgni 


ilsy  it  n*ver  happen,  ho  replied,  that  this  day  ah< 
come  1  Why  then  Hre  you  vexod,  if  ho  receives  something 
in  return  for  that  which  he  sell*  :  or  how  can  yon  consider 
In m  happy  who  aoqniies  those  things  by  such  meana  aa  you 
aborainaio;  or  what  wrong,  docs  I'rovidonce,  if  he  pre* 
the  Hatter  thing*  to  the  bettor  men?  In  it  not  better  to  be 
mode*!  ihnn  1"  Ui-ricli? — Ho  admitted  this — Why  are  yon 
vexed  then,  m«n,  when  you  possewt  tiio  totter  tiling? 
Remember  then  alwny*  and  have  in  rcadineaa  the  tint  It, 
that  Hi  is  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  Httperiur  has  an  ad- 
vantage ovpr  the  inferior  in  that  in  which  he  is  superior ; 
and  you  will  never  bo  vexed. 

But  my  wife  treats  me  Iwdly. — Well,  if  any  man  aalca 
you  what  this  is,  *ay,  my  wife  treats  me  Iwdly — Is  there 
then  nothing  more?  Nothing. — My  father  give*  me 
nothing — [What  w  thi»?  my  father  gives  u»e  nothing— Is 
'  there  nothing  eUo  then?— Nothing]  * !  but  tn'say  that  this 
is  an  evil  in  something  which  must  bo  added  to  it  exter- 
nally, and  falsely  added.  For  this  reason  we  mint  not  get 
rid  of  poverty,  but  of  the  opinion  about  poverty,  and  then 
we  shall  be  h 


wppy. 
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pert;?  Yon  nro  quite  safe :  it  is  not  against  you.  B 
tho  judge  declares  that  yon  have  committed  an  act 
impiety.  And  did  not  tho  judge*  (Sutaonu)  make  the  sai 
declaration  against  Socrates?  Does  it  oonoorn  you  tt 
the  judge  has  made  this  declaration?  No.  Why  then 
yon  trouble  yourself  any  longer  abont  it?  Yonr  fatl 
has  a  certain  dnty,  and  if  he  shall  not  fnlfil  it,  be  lot 
the  character  of  a  father,  of  a  man  of  natural  affection, 
gentleness.  Do  not  wish  him  to  lose  any  thing  else 
this  account.  For  never  does  a  man  do  wrong  in  0 
thuig.  and  suffer  in  annthor.  On  the  other  aide  it  is  ye 
duty  to  make  your  defence  firmly,  modestly,  withe 
anger:  but  if  yon  do  not,  you  also  lose  tho  character 
a  son,  of  a  man  of  raodost  behavior,  of  generous  charaot 
Well  then,  is  the  judge  free  from  danger?  No;  bat 
also  is  in  equal  danger.  Why  then  are  you  still  afraid 
his  decision  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with  that  which 
another  man'a  evil?  It  ia  your  own  evil  to  make  a  \ 
defence:  be  on  your  guard  against  this  only.  Bnt  to 
condemned  or  not  to  be  condemned,  as  that  is  the  act 
another  person,  so  it  is  the  evil  of  another  person.  A  0 
tain  person  threatens  yon.  Me?  No.  He  blames  yi 
Let  him  see  how  he  manages  bis  own  affairs.  He  is  goi 
to  condemn  you  unjustly.     He  is  a  wretched  man. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  iir-t  difference  between  a  common  person  (i&ajr 
and  a  philosopher  ia  this:  the  common  person  says,  W 
to  me  for  my  little  child,  for  my  brother,  for  my  fathc 
The  philosopher,  if  he  shall  ever  be  compelled  to  say,  fl 
to  me,  stops  and  says,  '  bnt  for  myself.'  For  nothi 
which  is  independent  of  the  will  can  hinder  or  dams 

1  Compare  lii.  9.  4. 
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tho  will,  and  the  will  can  only  hinder  or  damage  itaclf. 
If  then  we  i.nr.-rl vi-k  inrlioo  in  tliii  direction,  so  m,  when 
we  am  unlucky,  to  hlauio  ourselves  anil  to  remember 
that  nothing  else  in  liio  cause  of  perturbation  or  Ion  of 
tranquillity  except  our  ow»  opinion,  I  swear  to  ytru  bj 
nil  lha  gods  that  we  have  made  ptogreaa.  But  in  the 
present  otato  of -affaire  wo  havo  gone  another  way  from 
the  beginning.  For  example,  while  we  were  atill  children, 
the  nui-.'-c,  if  we  ever  stumbled  through  want  of  ce.ro,  did 
not  ohide  us,  but  would  heat  the  atone.  Hut  what  did  the 
ntone  do?  O'ight  the  stone  lo  have  moved  on  account  of 
your  child's  f.dly?  Again,  if  we  find  nothing  to  eat  on 
coming  o'it  of  the  bath,  the  pMcdajrugue  never  check*  our 
appetite,  but  he  flog*  llio  cook.  Man,  did  we  iu»ko  you 
the  paedi<g»g»e  of  the  cook  and  not  of  the  child  ?»  Crroct 
tho  cliild,  improve  him.  In  this  way  even  when  we  aro 
grown  up  we  are  like  children.  For  he  who  is  tmmu»ical 
ih  a  child  in  (im-io ;  ha  wlio  Em  with  at  letter*  is  a  child  in 
learning :  be  who  is  untaught,  is  a  child  In  life. 
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say  that  knowledge  is  good,  and  that  error  is  had ;  ao  t 
even  in  respect  to  falsehood  itself  there  is  ft  good  re* 
the  knowledge  (hat  it  is  falsehood.  So  it  ought  to  be 
lifo  also.  Is  health  a  good  thing,  and  is  sickness  a  1 
thing?  Ko,  man.  But  what  U  it?  To  be  healthy,  t 
healthy  in  a  right  way,  is  good :  to  be  healthy  in  a  1 
way  is  bad ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  advantage  e' 
from  sickness,  I  declare.  For  is  it  not  possible  to  g 
advantage  even  from  death,  and  is  it  not  possible  to  g 
advantage  from  mutilation  ?  Do  you  think  that  Menoec 
gained  little  by  death?1  Could  a  man  who  says  so,  gair 
much  as  Menoeceua  gained?  Come,  man,  did  he  not  mi 
lain  the  character  of  being  a  lover  of  bis  country,  a  mat 
great  mind,  faithful,  generous?  And  if  he  bad  contim 
to  live,  would  ho  not  have  lost  all  these  things?  would 
not  have  gained  the  opposite?  would  he  not  have  gaii 
the  name  of  coward,  igroble,  a  hater  of  his  country,  a  n 
who  feared  death?1  Well,  do  you  think  that  he  gaii 
little  by  dying?  I  suppose  not.  But  did  the  father 
AdinetOH1  gain  much  by  prolonging  his  life  so  ignol 
and  miserably?  Did  ho  not  die  afterwards?  Cease 
adjure  you  by  the  gods,  to  admire  material  things,  Ce 
to  make  yourselves  slaves,  first  of  tilings,  then  on  acooi 
•>f  tilings  slaves  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  them  or  ti 
them  away. 

Can  advantage  then  be  derived  from  these  thinj 
From  all;  and  from  him  who  abuses  you.  When 
dors  the  man  who  exercises  before  the  combat  profit 
athlete?  Very  greatly.  'l*his  man  becomes  my  exerci 
Iwfore  the  combat:  he  exercises  mo  in  endurance,  in  ke 
ing  my  temper,  in  mildness.  You  say  no:  but  he,  who  li 
hold  of  my  neck  and  disciplines  my  loins  and  should* 

'  Mroocceus.  tlio  wm  of  Crcon,  jtavo  up  Iim  Ufa  by  which  lie  wo 
nw  hi*  rounlry,  as  it  was  iK-clnred  by  an  oruvle.  (Cicero,  Ttweu 
c.  48.)    Juvcual  (Sat  xiv.  Mf)  rayi 


'  The  f.nlicr  of  .Vdmetns  was  Pbc  t*  (^nripiJcs,  Akotta), 
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doM  me  good;  and  the  exorcise  mm  tor  (the  aliptos,  or 
oiler)  does  right  wlien  lie  says :  Rai*o  him  »p  wiih  both 
hands,  and  Ibo  heavier  he  (luiu-of)  ia,  so  much  the  more  U 
II.-  advantage.1  But  if  a  man  exerciaea  tue  iu  keeping  my 
tamper,  does  he  not  do  dm  good? — This  ia  not  knowing 
how  to  gain  an  advantage  from  man.  Is  nay  neighbour 
faad.  ?  Bud  to  himself,  but  good  to  mo :  he  exercise*  my 
good  disposition*  my  modi-ration.  Ia  my  father  bad?  Bad 
to  himself,  but  to  me  guod.  Thin  U  tho  rod  of  Horino*: 
touch  with  it  what  you  pleuac,  as  tho  haying  is,  and  it 
will  be  of  gold.  I  say  not  ao ;  but  bring  what  you  plca*e, 
and  I  will  make  it  good.*  Bring  ilWuae,  bring  death, 
bring  poverty,  bring  aouse,  bring  trial  on  capital  charges  : 
all  these  things  through  ihe  rod  of  Hermes  shall  bo  made 
profitable.  \\  hat  will  you  do  with  death  ?  Why,  what 
else  than  that  it  shi.ll  do  you  hunottr,  or  that  it  shall  show 
you  by  act  through  it,'  what  a  man  in  who  follows  tho 
will  of  nature?  wbut  will  y<m  do  with  dis-a*e?  I  will 
show  its  nnturc,  I  will  be  ronapioaooa  in  it,  I  will  be  firm, 
I  will  be  happy,  I  will  not  flutter  the  physician,  I  will  not 
wish,  lo  die.  What  else  do  you  acrk?  Whatever  you 
ahull  give  mo,  I  will  make  it  happy,  fortunate,  honoured, 
a  thing  which  a  man  shall  seek. 

Y»u  anv  No :  hut  tako  care  (hat  you  do  not  fall  hick  :  it 
is  a  Wl  thilitr.   This  is  the  mine  as  if  vou  should  anv.  Tnki, 
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t. !;■;■■■  ?  I7ow  1 1  ion  ought  I  nny  linger  to  look  to  seek  d 
anil  go  'i  in  externals?  What  happens?  these  doctrin 
Are  nminlained  here,  but  no  man  carries  them  aw 
home ;  but  immediately  every  one  is  at  war  wilh  his  alai 
with  hie  neighbours,  with  thoso  who  have  sneered  at  hi 
with  those  who  have  ridiculed  him.  Good  luck  toLcsbiu 
who  daily  proves  that  I  know  uothing. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  RUP11.Y  COMK  TO  T 


Tiiev  who  have  taken  up  bare  thooretns  ($ttapj/vn 
immediaiely  wish  to  vomit  them  forlh,  as  persona  wh< 
stomach  ia  diseased  do  with  food.  First  digest  the  thii 
ihcu  do  not  vomit  it  up  thus;  if  you  do  not  digest 
the  thing  becomes  truly  an  emetic,  a  crude  food  a 
unfit  to  eat.  But  after  digestion  show  dm  some  chan 
in  your  ruling  faculty,  as  athlete*  show  in  their  shouldi 
hy  what  they  have  been  exorcised  and  what  they  hn 
eat.  n ;  as  those  who  have  taken  up  certain  arts  chow 
what  they  have  learned.  The  carpenter  does  not  o»; 
and  say.  Hear  me  lalk  about  the  carpenter'"  art  ■  ! 
having  undertaken  lo  build  a  house,  he  tnakea  it,  a 
prove  tiiat  he  knows  tho  art.  Yon  also  ought  to 
somo'lmig  of  lha  kind;  eat  like  a  matt,  drink  like 
man,  diets,  marry,  beget  children,  do  the  office  of  a  citia 
endure  abuse,  boar  with  an  unreasonable  brother,  bi 
with  your  father,  bear  with  your  son,  neighbour,  co 
pan  ion.1     Show  us  these   things  that  we  may  see  tl 

'  Snoie  abutive  folio*,  known  tr>  mate  of  tho  faeann  of  Eptetol 
TVeoiit'ht  perliupe  to  undi  island  llic  word*  •■  if  il  were  Hid.  'each 
;ou  onglit  to  lay  to  hunatlf,  Good  luck  to  Leablui  etc."    Etabwel; 

1  The  practical  Inching  of  the  Stoics  ii  contained  in  Hi,  e.  7,  am 
U  good  and  «i».  A  modem  writer  taja  of  modem  practice  :  'If 
open  our  eyes  and  if  wo  will  liooertly  aehnoaledue  to  annul  r»  w. 
■a  diaoovcr.  wa  abail  be  compelled  to  eunfete  tliut  all  the  lilo  i 
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von  have  in  truth  learned  something  from  the  philosophers. 
You  say,  No ;  but  come  and  hear  mo  read  ( philosophk-ajj 
commentaries.  Go  away,  and  *cok  somebody  to  v. unit 
then  on,  (He  replies)  And  indeed  I  will  expound  to  too 
the  writing*  of  Cnrvflippifs  as  no  other  man  can :  I  will 
explain  his  text  most  clearly ;  I  will  add  alio,  if  I  can, 
the  vehemence  (if  Antipntor  and  A'chodumua.1 

la  it  then  for  this  that  young  men  shall  leave  their 
country  and  their  parents,  that  they  may  come  to  this 
place,  and  hear  you  explain  word*?  Ought  they  not  to 
return  with  a  capacity  to  endure,  to  bo  active  in  n-so- 
cialitm  with  others,  free  fnun  {Missions,  fico  fmm  pertur- 
bation, with  such  a  provision  for  the  journey  of  lilo  with, 
which  they  shall  be  able  to  bear  well  the  things  that 
happen  and  derive  honour  from  them?3  And  h..«v  can 
you  give  them  any  of  these  things  which  you  do  not 
possess?  Have  you  done  from  tho  beginning  any  thing 
else  than  employ  yourself  about  the  resolution  of  Syllo- 

eBbrts  of  the  ciriliied  people  of  our  titnci  is  founded  on  a  view  of  tho 
world,  which  it  diii-ctly  opjmaed  to  tin.  view  of  llio  world  which  J«u* 
h«cl -  rPtrauM,  Dor  site  and  dcr  ne«e  Glaube,  p.  71). 

1  Ciooro  (Aeidoin.  Prior,  ii.  47)  Damn  Antiiuter  soil  Arohide- 
mui  'Aicheduniut)  the  chief  of  diidecticiani,  sod  Ulan  '  ojijiiintiwiiiil 
nomine*.' 

'  Tliit  pa*"»go  li  one  cf  thrve  which  »liow  tit*  great  roqiI  kiim  of 
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gisms,  of  sophistical  arguments  (ol  /urawiirrovrn),  and 
those  which  work  by  qncslions  ?  But  such  a  man  has 
school ;  why  should  not  i  al.-o  have  a  school  ?  Th( 
things  are  not  done,  man.  in  a  careless  way,  nor  just 
it  may  happen :  but  there  must  bo  a  (fit)  age  and  1: 
and  God  as  a  guide.  You  say,  No.  But  no  man  sa 
from  a  port  without  having  sacrificed  to  the  Gods  a; 
invoked  ilieir  help  ;  nor  do  men  bow  without  having  call 
oil  Demeter ;  and  shall  a  man  who  has  undertaken  so  gro 
a  work  undertake  it  safely  without  the  Gods?  and  sh; 
they  who  undertake  this  work  come  to  it  with  succea 
What  else  are  you  doing,  man,  than  divulging  tbo  mj 
teries?  Yon  say,  there  is  a  temple  at  Elonsia,  and  o 
here  also.  There  is  an  Hierophant  at  Eleusis,4  and  I  al 
will  make  an  Hierophant:  there  is  a  herald,  and  I  w 
establish-  a  herald  ;  therj  is  a  torchbearer  at  Eleonis,  a 
I  also  will  esiablish  a  torchbearer;  there  are  torches 
Elcusis,  and  I  will  have  torches  here.  The  words  a 
the  same :  how  do  the  things  done  here  differ  from  the 
done  there?— Most  impious  man,  is  there  no  diflerenc 
these  things  arc  done  both  in  due  place  and  in  duo  tim 
and  wlion  accompanied  with  sacrifice  and  prayers,  when 
man  is  first  purified,  and  when  he  is  disposed  in  his  mil 
to  tho  thought  that  he  is  going  to  approach  sacred  ril 
and  anticnt  rites.  In  this  way  the  mysteries  are  usefi 
in  this  way  wo  como  to  tho  notion  that  all  these  thin 
wero  established  by  tho  antients  for  the  instruction  ai 
correction  of  life.*  l)ut  you  publish  and  divulge  the 
outof  time,  out  of  place,  without  sacrifices,  without  purit 
vim  have  not  the  garments  which  tho  hierophant  onght 
have,  nor  the  hair,  nor  the  headdress,  nor  the  voice,  n 
tho  ago ;  nor  have  you  purified  yourself  as  he  has :  b 
yon  have  committed  to  memory  tho  words  only,  and  y 
say.  Sacred  aro  the  words  by  themselves.* 

1  Tlicni  *iii  a  (Ml  t.-mple  of  Demctw  (Cero*)  at  Elcui*  in  Alt* 
and  tolrmn  in  jitriin,  imJ  in  Hierophant  or  conductor  of  the  raremooi 

■  t>ec  the  note  of  T.  Burnet,  Da  Fids  at  Officii!  Chrutianorum,  I 
Pre  p.  89. 

'  The  reader,  who  has  nn  Inclination  to  ootnpara  nlictoui  for 
antieot  and  ramiem.  nnj  And  wmclhlng  In  modem  practice  to  wal 
Ibc  words  of  Epietetu*  aw  apuliable. 
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Yon  otiglit  to  approach  Incao  mutters  in  another  way: 
tin.-  thing  is  gioat,  it  is  mystical,  not  *  common  thing. 
nor  is  it  given  to  every  mun.  But  not  c*cn  wisdom  ■ 
porliapa  is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  take  care  of  youths : 
a  nun  must  have  also  a  ccnlain  loadinesx  and  fitnt*e  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  certain  quality  of  body,  and  above  all 
things  ho  must' have  Gal  tu  advise  him  to  occupy  this 
office,  ax  God  nd.viw.id  Socrates  to  occupy  iho  placu  of  OOfl 
wlio  confutes  error,  Diogenes  the  ollico  of  royalty  mill 
ropronf,  imd  iho  office  of  leaching  piwcpts.  Hut  yon  ojkiii 
a  doctor's  shop,  though  you  havo  nothing  except  physic: 
but  where  and  how  they  should  1*;  applied,  you  know  nut 
nor  have  you  taken  any  Uotthle  about  it,  Sea,  thiit  man 
says,  I  too  havo  salves  for  the  eyes.     Have  you  aleo  the 

'  This  is  a  view  or  the  Nlnem  "f  a  teacher  whirli,  aa  fur  i>«  I  liniM, 
U  quite  new ;  and  ll  i  •  olao  I  ruu,  F«rliiij<a  ilntm  wua  nasi  TCgM 
notion  of  tliii  kind  la  nir.lrni  BBMM  at  the  lint*  whon  indiern  of 
youth*  werj  only  urli-ats,  and  when  it  was  Miji[v>«*i  111  hi  tlnir  Ii;itii« 
for  (lie  oMieo  'j!  Imolior  was  secured  i>y  tlioir  iluirn  far  ihe  olll™  of 
l>rii-«*  In  tin:  |'fM  -nt  ■  Oi'l'.tiriL-  of  Ifc-oconn'  in  the  Chuieh  of  Knir- 
IrihI.  the  ponon,  who  is  i>mpo«"l  ■■  ™.  "'  person  lo  be  h  deacon,  la 
a-kid  llw  fol  Irnhi^  riUHtjrm  hj  the  bishop:  '  I'o  youtewt  thai  ion  arv 
inwardly  moved  by  Ibo  Holy  Ghost  to  lake  upon  you  Ihii  oflie"  anil 
miniftraLion  1"  wrvoUnd  fur  iho  promotion  of  hla  sU-ry  soil  IheedifjiL;; 
of  hi*  pwpls?'  'In  the  ordering  of  Priests'  thin  nncation  I*  omitted, 
and  soother  question  only  in  put,  which  is  lined  ol«i  la  the.  mdurini- 
of  Dvncuus ;   '  Do  you  think  in  your  hourt  tlutt  you  ho  truly  called. 
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power  of  using  them?  Do  you  know  both  when  rod  ht 
they  will  do  good,  and  to  whom  they  will  do  good?  Wl 
then  do  you  not  at  hazard  in  thine*  of  the  greatest  impc 
'.'.!''■  ?  why  are  you  careless  ?  why  do  yon  undertake 
thing  that  in  in  no  way  fit  for  yon?  IrfaTo  it  to  those  w! 
are  able  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  well.  Do  not  younelf  brii 
disgrnco  on  philoaophy  through  jour  own  acta,  and  be  n 
hug  of  those  who  load  it  with  a  bad  reputation.  But 
theorems  please  yon,  sit  still,  and  turn  tliem  over  by  yon 
•elf;  but  never  aay  that  yon  are  a  philosopher,  nor  alk 
another  to  soy  it ;  bnt  say :  He  in  mistaken,  for  neither  a 
"iny  desires  different  from  what  they  wore  before,  nor  is  n 
activity  directed  to  other  objects,  nor  do  I  assent  to  oth 
things,  nor  in  the  use  of  appearance^  haTe  I  altered  at  i 
from  my  former  condition.  This  you  must  think  and  ■ 
about  yourself,  if  yon  would  think  as  yon  onght :  if  n 
act  at  hazard,  and  do  what  yon  are  doing;  for  it  becom 

you. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

ABOUT  CTN1SM. 

Win.*  one  of  his  pupils  inquired  of  Epiotetns,  and  he  wi 
a  person  who  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  Cvnistn,  whi 
kind  of  person  a  Cynic  ought  to  be  and  what  wua  tl 
notion  {irpo\t^nt)  of  tho  thing,  wo  will  inquire,  aaid  Epi 
ictus,  lit  leisure  I  bnt  I  hnve  so  much  to  aay  to  you  tin 
ho  who  without  God  attempts  so  great  a  matter,  is  hatefi 
to  God,  and  has  no  other  pur 
in  public.  For  in  any  well-n 
forward,  and  say*  to  himself,  I  onght  to  be  manager  i 
the  house.  If  ho  does  so,  the  master  tarns  round,  an 
seeing  him  insolently  giving  orders,  drags  him  forth  an 
flogs  hini.  So  it  is  also  in  thia  great  oity  (the  world) 
for  here  also  there  is  a  master  of  the  house  who  orda 
every  thing.  (Ho  says)  Voa  are  the  sun ;  you  oan  b 
going  round  make  the  year  and  seasons,  and  make  th 
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fruits  grow  and  nourish  thorn,  and  atir  tho  wi 
muku  tneni  remit,  and  warm  tho  bodies  of  men  properly  : 
j;n,  travel  round,  and  so  administer  things  front  the  grmtart 
to  tho  least.  You  are  a  calf;  when  a  lion  aboil  appear, 
do  your  proper  business  if.*,  run  awayj:  if  you  do  not, 
\.'ii  will  suffer.  You  aro  a  bull:  advance  and  fight,  for 
thii  in  jour  business,  and  becomes  you,  and  you  can  da  iL 
You  can  load  tho  army  against  Ilium ;  bo  Agamemnon. 
You  can  fight  in  single  combat  agiiinat  Hector:  bo 
Achilles.  But  if  Therm  toe1  tamo  forward  and  claimed 
the  command,  ho  would  either  not  havo  obtained  it;  or 
if  ho  did  obtain  it,  bo  would  havo  disgraced  himself 
before  many  witnesses. 

Do  you  also  think  about  the  matter  carefully:  it  is  not 
what  it  seems  to  you,  (You  say)  I  wear  a  cloak,  now 
and  I  shall  wear  it  then :  I  sleep  hard  now,  and  1  shall 
sleep  hard  thou ;  I  will  take  in  addition  a  little  bag  now 
and  a  sfciff,  and  I  will  go  about  and  begin  to  beg  and  to 
abuse  those  whom  1  meet ;  and  if  I  Bee  any  man  plucking 
tho  hair  out  of  hie  body,  I  will  rebuke  him,  or  if  ho  h*» 
dressed  his  hair,  01  if  he  walks  about  in  purple— If  yon 
imagine  the  thing  to  bo  such  ns  this,  keep  far  away  from 
it:  do  not  approach  it:  it  is  not  at  all  lor  you.  But  if 
you  imagino  it  to  bo  what  it  is,  and  do  not  think  your- 
self to  be  unfit  for  it,  consider  what  a  Croat  tldnir  you 
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the  chamber  :  if  a  person  comes,  say  tint  he  ia  out,  h« 
not  at  leisure.  But  the  Cynic  instead  of  all  these  thin 
must  ubo  modesty  as  his  protection :  if  ho  does  not, 
will  be  indecent  in  his  nakedness  and  under  the  open  sb 
This  ia  his  house,  his  door :  this  it  the  slave  before  I 
bedchamber :  this  is  his  darkness.  For  ho  ought  not 
wish  to  hide  any  thing  that  he  does ;  and  if  he  does, ', 
is  gone,  he  has  lost  the  character  of  a  Cynic,  of  a  mi 
who  liven  under  the  opon  sky,  of  a  free  man :  he  h 
begun  to  fear  some  external  thing,  ho  has  begun  to  ha 
ncod  of  concealment,  nor  can  ho  got  concealment  wb 
he  chooses.  For  where  shall  he  hide  himself  and  hoi 
And  if  by  chance  this  public  instructor  shall  be  detect* 
thin  paedagoguc,  what  kind  of  things  will  he  be  compel! 
to  suffer?  when  then  a  man  fears  these  things,  is  it  pc 
»il)to  for  him  to  be  Irnlu  with  his  whole  soul  to  superintei 
men  ?     It  cannot  be:  it  is  impossible. 

In  tho  first  place  then  you  must  make  your  rnlii 
faculty  pure,  and  this  mode  of  life  also.  Now  (you  shoo 
say),  to  mo  tho  matter  to  work  on  is  my  understands 
as  wood  is  to  the  carpenter,  as  hides  to  the  ahoemake 
and  my  business  is  tho  right  use  of  appearances.  But  t 
body  is  nothing  to  me  :  tho  parts  of  it  are  nothing  to  n 
Death  ?  Lot  it  come  when  it  chooses,  either  death  of  t 
whole  or  of  a  part  Fly,  you  say.  And  whither;  a 
any  man  eject  me  out  of  the  world?  Ue  cannot.  B 
wherever  I  go,  there  is  the  sun,  there  is  the  moon,  the 
are  the  stars,  dreams,  omens,  and  the  conversation  (4>uAi 
with  Gods. 

Then,  if  he  is  thus  prepared,  the  true  Cynic  cannot 
satisfied  with  this;  but  he  must  know  that  ho  ia  sent 
messenger  from  Zeus  to  men  about  good  and  bad  things,1 
show  them  that  they  have  wandered  and  are  seeking  tl 
substance  of  good  and  evil  where  it  ia  not,  bat  where 
is,  they  never  think  ;  and  that  he  is  e>  spy,  as  Diogene 
was  carried  off  to  Philip  after  tho  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
a  spy.     For  in  fact  a  Cynio  is  a  spy  of  the  things  whi 

■  Tli«  office  vajch  in  our  lira**  rorreapoodetstUt  & 
Cjw,  is  tho  office  of  a  iMruer  of  nllgioa, 
»  6m  i.  M,  sots'. 
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arc  good  for  men  and  which  ore  evil,  mid  it  in  bis  duty 
examine  carefully  and  to  conic  and  report  truly,  and 
to  Ixi  siruck  M'i'li  terror  so  as  to  print  out  as  enemies 
those  who  are  not  -  = .  ■  -  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  - .  nor  in  any  other  way  to  be 
perturbed  by  nppoaraacoi  n<ir  confounded. 

It  is  hi*  duty, then  to  he  able  wiih  a  lond  voice,  if  the 
occasion  nhi>u)d  arise,  and  appearing  on  tho  tragic  stage 
1«  Buy  like  Socrates  :  Men.  whilhor  are  you  hurrying,  what 
mi-  you  doing,  wrotchos?  like  blind  people  you  arc  wan- 
rioriug  up  and  down  :  you  are  going  by  another  road,  and 
linve  left  the  true  road :  you  wek  for  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness where  thoy  are  not,  and  if  smithrr  shows  you  where 
they  are,  yon  do  not  believe  hiui.  Why  do  TOM  seek  it 
without?*  In  the  body?  It  in  not  there.  If  you  doubt, 
look  at  Jlyro,  look  at  Ophollius.*  In  possessions?  It 
iJt  not  there.  But  if  you  do  not  believe  mo,  look  at 
Croesus :  look  at  thoec  who  sre  now  rich,  with  what 
U mentations  their  life  ia  filled.  In  power?  It  is  not 
there.  If  it  is,  iluee  inuxt  be  happy  who  have  been  twice 
and  thrieo  consuls ;  but  thoy  aio  not.  Whom  shall  w» 
believe  in  these  matters  ?  Von  who  from  without  see  their 
affairs  and  are  dazzled  by  en  appearance,  or  the  men 
themselves ?  What  do  they  any?  Hear  them  when  thoy 
groan,  when  thoy  grieve,  when  on  account  of  these  v« 


happy,  though  he  was  a  better  man  than  Sardanapalus  a 
Nero;  but  while  others  ire  snoring,  what  ie  he  doing? 

Much  from  hii  bend  he  tore  bii  tooted  tmlr ; 

DM*.!*. 

and  what  does  he  say  himself? 

'  I  km  inTjili-imi,'  be  Niys,  '  nmi 

1 1  islurl  >'il  1 11  id,  '  mil '  wy  heart  oat  of  my  bowxn 

It  leaping.' 

Hisd  a.  91. 

Wretch,  which  of  your  affairs  goes  badly  ?  Your  posst 
sions?  No.  Your  body?  No.  But  you  are  rich  if  go 
and  copper.  What  then  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Th 
part  of  you,  wlmtover  it  is,  has  been  neglected  by  yi 
and  is  corrupted,  the  part  with  which  we  desire,  wi 
which  we  avoid,  with  whioh  we  move  towards  a: 
move  from  things.  How  neglected  ?  He  knows  n 
the  nature  of  good  for  whioh  he  is  made  by  nature  ai 
the  nature  of  evil ;  and  what  is  his  own,  and  what  V. 
longs  to  another;  and  when  any  thing  that  belongs 
others  goes  badly,  he  says,  Wo  to  me,  for  the  Hellen 
are  in  danger.  Wretched  is  his  ruling  faculty,  and  aloi 
neglected  and  un eared  for.  The  Hellenes  are  going 
die  destroyed  by  the  Trojans.  And  if  the  Trojans  i 
not  kill  thein,  will  they  not  die?  Yes;  but  not  all 
uiioo.  What  difference  then  does  it  make?  For  if  dea' 
is  an  evil,  whether  men  die  altogether,  or  if  they  d 
singly,  it  is  equally  an  evil.  Is  any  thing  else  then  goii 
to  happen  than  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  tho  body 
Nothing.  And  if  the  Hellenes  perish,  is  tho  door  close 
and  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  die?  It  is.  Why  then  < 
you  lament  (and  say)  Oh,  you  who  are  a  king  and  h&' 
the  soeptro  of  Zeus  ?  An  unhappy  king  does  not  exi 
more  than  an  unhappy  god.  What  then  art  thou?  1 
truth  a  shepherd:  for  you  weep  as  shepherds  do,  wb< 
a  wolf  has  carried  off  one  of  their  sheep :  and  these  wl 


j »)!  waa  yamx 

-..  i«r  wi  a,-«  at  *»*  n  k«  then  a  great  gain 
m  is-  r.T«c  -f  «.  acaharvaa  »A' — sUl  we  ha  de~ 
■:■*.  tMT  "fry  "J>t  Trjoaa*— Wat  kind  of  people  an 
'.  Tr  ... -«.  *-jk  or  fe> iam ?  If  they  an  wiw,  why  do 
>-.  i;-.s  w.;-,  lifca?  If  tier  are  faa,  wfc j  do  70a  care 
t--.:  '.:*~  '• 

\-~  wi*i  :iea  i*  ue  pnd.  amee  it  ia  Bat  in  these  thing* ? 
I*,  rr..-  »'v,  ire  lord,  mrsntngir  and  spy.  Where 
..  .-  j.  ■:  it.uik  t/j.t  it  is.  nur  choose  to  seek  it:  for  if 
«  '.i»a  to  Kec  it  you  would  have  found  it  to  ha  in 
'.rvz.fjt ;  nor  would  70a  be  wandering  oat  of  the  way, 
r  MA<iri~  wut  belong*  to  other*  as  if  it  were  Tour  own. 
ights  into  yourselves  ■  obserre  the  pra 


orj  tio&a  which  yon  have.  tt  bat  kind  of  a  thing  do  yon 
1  n.azi m  th':  gofii  to  be  ?  That  which  flow*  easily,  that 
wiiith  is  i.appy,  that  which  ia  not  impeded.  Come,  and 
do  you  not  naturally  imagine  it- to  bo  great,  do  yon  not 
imagine  it  to  be  valuable?  do  you  not  imagine  it  to  be 
free  from  hana  ?  In  what  material  then  ought  yon  to 
seek  fur  that  which  flows  easily,  for  that  which  ia  not  im- 
poded  ?  in  that  which  serves  or  in  that  which  is  free  ?  Jn 
that  which  is  free.  Do  yon  possess  the  body  then  free  or 
>■  it  in  servile  condition  ?  We  do  not  know.  Do  you  not 
kni<w  that  it  is  the  sIhvo  of  fever,  of  gout,  ophthalmia, 
dysentery,  of  a  tyrant,  of  lire,  of  iron,  of  every  thing 
which  is  stronger?  Yes,  it  is  a  slave./  How  then  ia  it 
possible  that  any  thing  whioh  belongs  to  the  body  can  bo 
free  from  hindrance  ?  and  how  is  a  thing  great  or  valuable 
which  is  naturally  dead,  or  earth,  or  mud  ?  Well  then,  do 
you  possess  nothing  which  is  free?  Perhaps  nothing. 
And  who  is  able  to  compel  you  to  assent  to  that  which 
appears  false?  No  man.  And  who  can  compel  yon  not 
*"  »t  which  appears  true  ?    No  man.     By  this 

4  there  is  something  in  you  naturally  free. 
tS  be  averse  from,  or  to  move  towards  an 
,va  from  it,  or  to  prepare  yourself,  or  to 
jy  thing)  whioh  of  you  can  do  this,  unless 
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In-  has  received  an  impression  of  tho  appearance  of  tl 
which  is  profitable  or  a  duty?  Mo  man.  You  have  tb 
in  these  things  also  something  which  is  not  hindered  a 
is  free.  Wretched  men,  work  out  this,  take  care  of  tl 
seek  for  good  here. 

And  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  who  has  nothii 
who  is  naked,  houseless,  without  a  hearth,  squalid,  witbt 
a  slave,  without  a  city,  can  pass  a  life  that  flows  eaail 
Sec.  God  has  sent  you  a  man  to  ahow  you  that  it  is  p 
siblo.'  Look  at  me,  who  am  without  a  city,  without 
house,  without  possessions,  without  a  slave;  I  sleep 
the  ground ;  I  have  no  wife,  no  children,  no  praotonu 
hut  only  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  one  poor  cloak.  A 
what  do  I  want?  Am  I  not  without  sorrow?  am  1 1 
without  fear?  Am  I  not  free?  When  did  any  of  yen  i 
ma  failing  iu  the  object  of  my  desire?  or  ever  falling  ii 
that  which  I  would  avoid  ?  did  I  ever  blame  God  or  man 


'  u  It  is  observable  that  Epiclrtui  seem*  to  think  it  -  docom 

Jitnli lien ti< to  in  a  t>  seller  sent  titan  God  fur  tlio  iiiitriiutioa  of  m 
mil  to  be  destitute  of  nil  external  advantages  and  *  tnfTuri 
elmmrter.  Thus  doth  Litis  excellent  msu,  who  lind  enrricd  linn 
reiipoii  to  *•>  great  a  height,  bear  testimony  to  the  projjri.iv  of  U 
method  whii-li  tin.-  divine  wi«dom  bntl.  Ihotiiiht  lit  to  follow  In  1 
aeheniu  of  tho  <i<*|-el ;  irluwi  great  author  lind  nut  irl-tra  to  lag 
h  ii-l  i  anil  which  MUM  in  la'or  nycs  linvu  inconsiderately  nrgi-d  M 
argument  agsiimt  tho  (Jhri-tian  religion.  The  inNnite  <!<spar 
between  tin-  |irn]m,«il  or  tllC  example  of  Dingeiic*  in  Kjiirtetu*  and 
our  Itedei  mer  in  Ilic  Nu*  Tiwtsincnt  is  too  obvious  to  ni-od  snj  • 
hi:-  in'  ni."  lira.  Csrlor. 
<  Some  of  the  anlients,  wltn  rslled   tlnninclvet  philosophers,  < 

lii.iim-  I."  1   i\mi    In-  ii' ni-.li:ition    ■  ■!'   ill"  hit!-;  .   Lin,]    tm-i .-  una  a 

who  do  tlic  Mine  now.  If  n  nun  is  disntiitictl  with  the  condition 
the  world,  ho  lim  Ibo  powrrof  going  out  of  it,  si  lipirtetm  often  at; 
sod  if  lie  know*,  as  he  imut  know,  that  lm  cannot  slier  tho  niitare 


dike  si 


it  wi«c  to  wi 


draw  from  a  >talu  of  thinga  with  whk-lt  Ii 
believe-  lint  tiiera  is  no  (la),  he  it  at  liberty  to  do  whst  be  Ulit 
b.  tl  for  hiuitclf;  and  if  lie  does  believe  tlint  there  i«  a  God,  lia  m 
■till  think  llmt  hi-  |»i«i  r  of  quitting  the  world  1*  a  powar  which 
in.iy  cscrcino  when  be  chouses.  Jlui.v  penults  commit  iim-idst  i 
bueaiMi  tltev  arc  di«oli.lloil  villi  li.e  ttatc  of  the  world,  but  lur  ntl 
iciuoim.  1  Imve  net  jel  linnl  of  a  axxlsro  pliilosopber  «■  baylfr 
with  Hid  condition  of  lioswu  thin-",  and  voluntarily  retired  from  11 
ir  pliilnunidnra  live  as  rnng  ss  titer  eon,  sad  soate  of  them  Inks  a 
KJoralllkalUi*ypassssiitk«7svtja|WOTklevsUiHI 
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did  I  over  accuso  any  man  ?  did  any  of  you  ever  bos  mo 
with  sorrowful  countenance?  Ami  how  do  I  moot  with 
those  whom  you  are  afraid  of  aud  admire?  Do  not  I 
r  ii';.:  them  like  slaves?  Who,  when  ho  scob  me,  does  not 
think  that  ho  sees  hie  kinj^rind  mastor  ? 

Tliis  is  tlio  language  of  the  Cynic*,  this  their  character, 
this  is  their  purpose.  You  say  Ko :  hut  their  charac- 
teristic is  tlie  little  wallet,  and  staff1,  and  great  jaws:  the 
devouring  of  .■■)!  that  you  give  them,  or  storing  it  up,  or 
the  ahnsiug  unseasonably  idl  whom  they  meet,  or  dis- 
playing their  shoulder  as  a  tine  tiling,— Do  you  see  how 
you  are  going  to  undertako  so  groat  a  business?  First 
take  a  miiTor  :  look  at  your  shoulders;  observe  your  loina, 
your  thighs.  You  are  going,  my  man,  to  bo  enrolled  as  a 
combatant  in  the  Olympic  game*,  no  frigid  and  miserable 
contest  In  the  Olympic  games  a  man  is  not  permitted  to 
bo  conquered  only  and  to  take  his  dciiarturu ;  but  first  ho 
m'ist  be  disgraced  in  the  sight  of  all  tlio  world,  not  in 
the  sight  of  Athenians  only,  or  of  Lacedaemonians  or  of 
Xicopulilans;  next  ho  must  be  whipped  also  if  ho  has 
entered'  into  tlic contest*  rashly:  and  before  being  whipped, 
ho  must  sutler  thirst  and  heat,  and  swallow  much  dust, 

pmiliirt  "f  llimewlcmi  llicy  learn  lie  hi  mi  llicia.     Thn  HwHuaion  mmi 
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Itcfloct  more  carefully,  know  thyself,18  consult  the  di 
nit j*.  without  Cod  attempt  nothing  ;  for  if  be  shall  adv 
yon  (to  do  this  or  anything),  bo  assured  that  be  intei 
yon  to  become  great  or  to  receive  ninny  blow*.  For  t 
very  amusing  <|iiality  is  conjoined  to  a  Cynic:  he  must 
i'":. .:;■•■!  like  an  aw,  and  when  ho  is  (logged,  bo  mnat  li 
thiwo  who  flog  him,  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  all,  a 
tho  brother  of  nil." — You  say  No;  but  if  a  man  flogs  y 
stand  in  the  public  place  and  call  out,  'Corsar,  what  d 
suffer  in  ihi*  statu  of  peace  under  thy  protection?"  Let 
bring  tho  offender  before  the  proconsul. — Bnt  what 
Caesar  to  a  Cynic,  or  what  ia  a  proconsul  or  what  ia  a 
other  except  him  who  sent  tho  Cynic  down  hither,  a 
whom  ho  serves,  namolv  Zeus?  Does  he  call  upon  a 
other  than  Zeus?  Is  he  not  convinced  that  whale1 
he  miff  era,  it  is  Zeus  who  is  exercising  him?  Heron 
when  he  wan  exercised  by  Euryathcna  did  not  think  t] 
ho  whs  wretched,  but  without  hesitation  he  attempted 
execute  all  that  he  had  in  hand.  And  ia  he  who  ia  train 
to  tho  contest  and  exercised  by  Zeus  going  to  call  oat  a 
to  Iw  vexed,  lie  who  ia  worthy  to  bear  the  sceptre 
Pyogenes?  Hear  what  Diogciic  aaya  10  the  passers 
when  ho  ia  in  a  fever,  Miserable  wretches,  will  you  i 
stay?  but  are  you  going  so  long  a  journey  to  Olympia  to  i 
the' ties  true  (ton  or  the  fight  of  athletes  ;  and  will  yon  1 
ch'Two  to  see  the  combat  between  a  fever  and  a  man 
Wnuld  such  a  man  accuse  God  who  sent  him  down  as 
God  were  treating  him  unworthily,  a  man  who  gloried 

'*  '  V.  enein  rlcwendit  yri,»,  nmrtiif  Jurmsl  xi.  37.  The  expren 
'  Know  tlty«rlt '  m  Attributed  to  ncreiwl  pernnnt.  *nd  to  Soorate*  ami 
tin  Hi.  rVjll^tiwwlrdir*  i«  mm  of  thn  mi»t  difficult  kind*  of  knowledj 
■nil  tin  man  h«>  it  completely.  Men  titlirr  ettimnfe  their  power* 
liiiililv,  ami  ihia  ia  named  vanity,  self  ronecit  or  armn«nc«;  or  t 
think   )<*>  mainly  nf  their  powota  unH  do  not  nocompllali  vital  t 


"Clill  :.l 


i  the  Clin 
\,  Mailliow  t.  BUM. 
Child  «pi  eilk-i  liiizhct  injuries  and  prororatimit  ihaa  Epiotetta)  dot 
and  rr-nuira  of  nil  i.i-  'ollowur*,  what  Epir-Wtut  dtaertbea  only  a*  I 
duty  i  if  onenr  tw.i  rjlnwrdinarf  pwlu,  u  link"    UrS.  Oaiter. 

"  Ui'ton  quoin  II i*roii j-mut  lib.  1L  adtcmu  J« 
thins  it  t"iJ  iu  *  diilareal  way. 


■■     \m  circuni stances,  and  claimed  to  be  an  example  t~  «... 
\    who  wore  passing  by  1    For  what  shall  he  accuse  him  of? 
1    lucanso  ho  maintains  a  decency,  of  behaviour,  because  he 
j    displays  his  virtue  morq,  conspicuously  ?  ■*     Well,  end 
!     what  docs  ho  say  of  poverty,  about  death,  about  pain? 
i    How  did  ho  compare  hut  own  happiness  with  that  of  the 
great  king  (the  king  of  Persia)?  or  rather  he  thought 
;     that  there  was  Ho  comparison  between  them.     For  where 
]     there  arc  perturbations,  and  griefs,  and  fears,  and  desires 
{    nut  satisfied,  and  avorsions  of  things  which  yon  cannot 
ij    avoid,  and  envies  and  jealousies,  how  ia  there  a  road  to 
3    happiness  there  ?    But  whore  there  are  corrupt  principles, 
j    thure  these  things  must  of  necessity  be. 
A        When  tho  young  man  asked,  if  when  a  Cynio  has  fallen 
|    sick,  and  a  friend  asks  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  to  be 
j    tuken  care  of  in  hi»  sickness,  shall  the  Cynio  accept  the 
f    invitation,  ho  replied,  And  whore  shall  you  find,  I  ask,  a 
J    Cynic's  friend  ?  "     For  the  man  who  invites  ought  to  be 
such  another  as  tho  Cynic  that  ho  may  be  worthy  of  being 
reckoned  tho  Cynic's  friend.     He  ought  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  Cynic's  socptro  and  hia  royalty,  and  a  worthy  minister, 
if  bo  intends  to  be  considered  worthy  of  a  Cynio'a  friend- 
ship, as  Diogenes  was  a  friend  of  Antisthenes,  as  Crates 
wiiB  a  friend  of  Diogenes.     Do  yon  think  that  if  a  man 
co. nee  to  a  Cynic  and  salutes  him,  that  he  is  the  Cym'o's 
1     friend,  and   that   the   Cynio   will  think  him  worthy  of 
lucciving  a  Cynio  into  his  house?     So  that  if  yon  please,11 
7     reflect  on  this  also:  rather  look  round  for  some  convenient 
i     dunghill  on  which  you  shall  hear  your  fever  and  whioh 
will  shelter  you  from  tho  north  wind  that  you  may  not  be 
chilled.     But  you  scorn  to  mo  to  wish  to  go  into  acme 
man's  house  and  to  be  well  fed  there  for  a  time.     Why 
then  do  yon  think  of  attempting  so  great  a  thing  (as  the 
life  of  a  Cynio)? 


rrariinj;  It  Kvriwv,  W 
nme  mind.    I  havo  repeated  the  word  Cynio  atratal  limn  to  noon 
all  ambiguity  in  this  section. 
u  Bee  gchweig.'t  note  on  *• 
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But,  said  tho  young  mnn,  shall  marriage  and  the 
crca-ion  of  children  as  a  chief  duty  be  undertaken  by 
Cynic?1*    If  yon  grant  mo  a  community  of  wine  i 
Ej>ictotus  replies,  porhapa  no   man  will  readily  a] 
•  himself  to  the  Cynic  practico.     For  on  whose  acoi 
shoakl  he  undeitako  this  manner  of  life  ?    However  il 
suppose  that  he  does,  nothing  will  prevent  him  1 
marrying  and  liegctting  children;   for  his  wife  wil 
another  like  himnclf.  and  his  father  in  law  another 
himself,  and  his  children  will  be  brought  up  like  1 
self.     But  in  the  present  state  of  things  which  is 
that  of  an  army  placed  in  battle  order,  is  it  not  fit 
the  Cynic  should  without  any  distraction  lie  employed  < 
on  the  ministration  of  God,17  able  to  go  about  among  i 

'•  Tbo  Stoics  recommended  marriage,  the  procreation  of  chil 
the  discharge  of  magisterial  offices,  and  the  dutiut  of  social 
generally. 

17  uIt  is  remarkable  that  Epictetns  here  uses  the  same 
(farcsttwaVrsjs)  with  8t  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  85,  and  urges  the  same 
sidcration,  of  applying  wholly  to  the  service  of  God,  to  dissuade 
marriagp.    His  observation  too  that  the  state  of  things  was 
(6r  i*  vaswrtoi)  like  that  of  am  army  prepared  for  battle,  nearl; 
temblvs  the  Apovtlo's  (forrwra  hfdymi)  present  neeeuity.    St  ' 
says  2  Tim.  ii.  4  (sMclt  wrpart vfacrsr  ipBkitnrmL  (V.)  do  man 
warrcth  enlangtath  himself  with  the  affair*  of  life.    8o  Epictetns 
here  that  a  Cynic  must  not  be  (tart  vArypfos*)  in  relations  etc.    1 
those  and  muny  other  passages  of  Epfatetus  one  would  bo  iuclinc 
think  that  he  was  not  unoenuaintud  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles  or 
lie  hud  Itcard  something  of  the  Christian  doctrine."    Mrs.  Carter. 

I  do  not  find  any  eriilcncc  of  Epirtttus  b.ing  acquainted  with 
Ei*i»tles  of  Paul.  It  is  no**iblc  tliat  ho  had  heard  something  oi 
Christian  doctrine,  but  I  hare  not  observed  any  evidence  of  the 
Epictetns  and  Paul  hare  not  the  same  opinion  ataut  marriage 
Paul  says  that '  if  they  eannot  contiin,  let  them  marry :  for  it  is  b 
to  marry  than  to  burn/  Aecordingly  his  doctrine  is  *to  avoid  fori 
tion  let  cvenr  man  hare  his  own  wife,  and  let  ereryawoman  hare 
own  husband.'  He  does  not  directly  say  what  a  inun  should  do  v 
he  is  not  able  to  maintain  a  wife ;  but  the  inference  is  pluin  whi 
will  do  (1  Cor.  Tit  2).  Paul's  view  of  marriage  differs  from  tlia 
Epictetns,  who  recommends  marriage.  Paul  does  not :  he  write 
say  therefore  to  the  ui:married  and  widows,  It  is  good  for  them  if  i 
abide  even  as  I.'  Ho  does  not  acknowledge  marriage  and  the  be 
ting  of  children  as  a  duty ;  which  Epietetus  did. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  world  Epictetns  says  that 
•  minister  of  God '  should  not  marry,  because  the  cores  of  a  fai 
would  distract  nisi  and  make  him  unable  to  discharge  his  du 
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not  tied  down  to  tha  common  duties  of  mankind,  nor 
entangled  in  thu  ordinary  Millions  of  life,  which  if  ho 
neglects,  he  will  not  main  tain  the  'Km  actor  of  an  honour- 
able and  good  man  ?  and  if  he  observes  them  ho  will  low 
the  character  of  tho  messenger,  and  spy  and  herald  of  God.  , 
For  consider  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  something  towards 
bin  father  in  law,  something  to  iho  other  kiunfolks  of  hi« 
wife,  something  lo  his  wife  also  'if  he  lins  one).  He  Is 
also  excluded  by  being  a  Cynic  from  looking  after  the 
sickntesof  his  own  family,  and  from  providing  for  their 
support.  And  to  say  milling  of  the  rest,  he  must  have  a 
vessel  for  heating  water  for  the  child  that  he  may  wash 
it  in  the  liath  ;  wool  for  hie  wifo  when  she  is  delivered  of 
a  child,  oil,  a  bed,  a  cup  :  so  the  furniture  of  the  house  is 
increased.  1  say  nothing  of  his  other  occupations,  and  of 
his  distraction.  Where  then  now  is  that  king,  he  who 
derates  himself  to  the  public  interests, 


whoso  duty  it  is  to  look  after  others,  the  married  and 
those  who  havo  children ;  to  see  who  uses  his  wife  well, 
who  uses  her  badly ;  who  quarrels :  what  funiily  is  well 
administered,  what  is  not;    going  about  as  a  physician 


t 
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cannot  be  gennino  Cynics  m  soon  as  they  are  born.  If  ho 
doe*  not  do  this,  it  would  be  batter  to  expose  the  children 
m  soon  as  they  are  bom  than  to  kill  them  in  thU  way. 
Conrider  what  we  are  bringing  the  Cynio  down  to,  how 
wo  are  taking  hia  royalty  from  him. — Yea,  bnt  Crate* 
took  a  wife.— Yon  are  speaking  of  a  circumstance  which 
arose  from  love  and  of  a  woman  who  waa  another  Orates.'* 
Hut  we  are  inquiring  about  ordinary  marriages  and  those 
whioh  are  free  from  distractions,11  and  making  this  inquiry 
wo  Ho  not  find  the  affair  of  marriage  in  this  state  of  the 
world  a  thing  whioh  is  especially  suited  to  the  Cynio. 

How  then  shall  a  man  maintain  the  existence  of  society? 
In  the  name  of  God,  are  those  men  greater  benefactors  to 
society  wbo  introduce  into  the  world  to  occupy  their  own 
places  two  or  throe  grunting  children,"  or  those  who  super- 
intend as  far  ns  they  oan  all  mankind,  and  soo  what  they  do, 
how  they  live,  what  they  attend  to,  what  they  neglect  con- 
trary to  their  duly  ?  Did  they  who  left  little  children  to  the 
Thcbans  do  them  inoro  good  than  Epaminondas  who  died 
childless?  And  did  Friamus  who  begat  fifty  worthless 
\j'\  sons  or  Danaus  or  Aeolus  contribute  more  to  the  com- 
'  f  mnnity  than  Homer?  then  shall  the  duty  of  a  general  or 
/  .Mho  business  of  a  writer  oxclude  a  man  from  marriage  or 
the  begetting  of  children,  and  such  a  man  shall  not  be 
judged  to  have  accepted  the  condition  of  childlessness  for 
nothing;  and  shall  not  the  royalty  of  a  Cynic  be  considered 
an  equivalent  for  the  want  of  children?  Do  we  not  per- 
ceive his  grandeur  and  do  we  not  justly  contemplate  the 
diameter  of  Diogenes ;  and  do  we  instead  of  this  turn  oni 
eyes  to  the  present  Cynics  whoaredoea  that  wait  at  tables, 
and  in  no  respect  imitate  the  Cynics  ofold  except  perchance 
in  bicaking  wind,  but  in  nothing  else?  For  such  mat  ten 
would  not  have  moved  us  at  all  nor  should  we  have 
wondered  if  a  Cynic  should  not  marry  or  beget  children. 

»  Tbo  w 
•dvioo  in  d  d 

Dingenea  Laertiua,  ri,  D6.    Upton. 

"  There  It  •ome  dtfBeultr  about  kntmirrmi 
poeod  to  write  krtftrrirttr,  whioh  lis  explain*  '  Ilia 
peculiar  In  it' 

"  Soliweig.  tmnalatea  wiifryx*  '  male  jrunnlentc* ' : 
SMena '  nglj.&oed.' 
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Man,  the  Cynio  is  tho  father  of  nil  men  ;  tbo  men  are  hi* 
sens,  tho  women  are  his  daughters :  lie  no  carefully  vo.it* 
nil,  so  well  does  he  care  for  all.  .  Do  you  think  that  it  la 
from  idle  impertinence  tliat  ho  rebukes  thooo  whom  ho 
meets?  He  does  it  as  a  father,  as  a  hruthcr,  and  as  tho 
minister  of  the  .fat  her  of  all,  tho  minisUr  of  Zeus. 

If  you  please,  auk  mo  also  if  a  Cynio  ..hull  engage  in  tho 
in!  in  mint  rati  on- of  the  state.  Fool,  do  you  wi-k  «  greater 
form  of  administration  than  that  in  which  he  in  engaged  ? 
Do  yon  auk  if  ho  Khali  appear  among  tho  Athenians  and 
say  something  about  the  revenue*  and  tho  supplies,  l,o 
who  must  talk  with  nil  men,  alike  with  Athenians,  alike 
with  Corinthians,  alike  with  Ifoiuans,  not  about  supplies, 
nor  yet  about  revenues,  nor  about  jiciiee  or  war,  but  about 
liannincM  and  unhappiness,  about  good  fortune  and  bad 
fortune,  nl. i jut.  clavory  and  freedom?  When  a  man  has 
undertaken  the  ad  mini  strati  on  of  hitch  a  stale,  do  you  ask 
me  if  he  shall  engage  in  the  administration  of  a  state?  i.hk 
me  also  if  ho  shall  .govern  (hold  a  magisterial office):  again 
I  will  say  to  yon,  tool,  wliat  greater  government  »hall  ho 
exercise  than  tlmt  which  ho  exercUea  now? 

It  is  necessary  ul-o  for  such  a  man  (the  Cynio)  to  have  a 
certain  habit  of  body  :  for  if  he  appears  to  lw  consumptive, 
tlun  and  pule,  his  testimony  has  not  then  the  name  "right. 
Fur  ho  must  not  only  by  showing  the  qualities  of  the  «oul 


that  ha  may  be  able  readily  and  fitly  to  be  a  match  for  all 
circumstances  that  may  happen.  So  Diogenes  replied '  to 
one  who  said,  Are  yon  the  Diogenes  who  does  not  believe 
that  there  are  gods?"  And,  now,  replied  Diogenes,  can 
this  be  when  I  think  that  von  an  odious  to  the  gods? 


bv  him  when  he  was  sleeping,  and  quoted  Homer's  line 
(Died,  ii.  24) 

A  man  a  councillor  ihould  not  ilaep  all  nigbt, 

he  answered,  when  he  was  half  asleep. 

The  people1!  guardian  and  to  full  of  catea. 

But  before  all  the  Cynic's  ruling  faculty  must  be  purer 
than  the  aim ;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  must  necessarily  be  a 
cunning  knave  and  a  fellow  of  no  principle,  sinoe  while  he 
himself  is  entangled  in  some  vioo  he  will  reprove  others.14 
For  see  how  the  matter  stands :  to  these  kings  and  tyrants 
their  guards  and  arms  give  the  power  of  reproving  some 
persons,  and  of  being  ablo  even  to  punish  those  who  do 
wrong  though  thoy  are  themselves  bad ;  but  to  a  Cynio 
instead  of  arms  and  guards  it  is  conscience  (re  vwnjdt) 
which  gives  this  power.  When  he  knows  that  he  has 
watched  and  laboured  for  mankind,  and  has  slept  pure, 
and  sleep  has  left  him  still  purer,  and  that  he  thought 
whatever  he  has  thought  as  a  friend  of  the  gods,  as  a 
minister,  as  a  participator  of  the  power  of  Zeus,  and  that 
on  all  occasions  he  is  ready  to  say 

Lead  ma,  0  Zona,  and  thou,  O  Destiny;" 

and  also.  If  so  it  pleases  the  gods,  so  let  it  be ;  why  should 
he  not  have  confidence  to  speak  freely  to  his  own  brothers, 
to  his  children,  in  a  word  to  his  kinsmen  ?  For  this  reason 
he  is  neither  over  ourieus  nor  a  busybody  when  he  is  in 

*■  Diogenct  Leertlos,  tL  ii. 
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this  state  of  mind  ;  for  he  is  not  a  meddler  with  tbo  affair* 
of  others  when  he  ia  superintending  human  affaire,  but  lw 
is  looking  after  his  own  affairs.  If  that  is  not  so,  yon  may 
also  say  thnt  the  gencraljs  a  b«"yl>oilY,  when  ho  inspects 
his  soldiers,  and  examinee  them  ami  wntchea  them  and 
punishes  tho  di-wrdoily.  But  if  while  yon  havo  a  cake 
under  your  arm,  yon  rebuke  others,  I  will  say  to  you. 
Will  yon  not  rather  go  away  into  a  corner  and  eat  that 
which  you  huvo  stolon  ;  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  others?  For  who  are  you?  aro  you  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  or  tho  queen  of  tho  bees  ?  Show  mo  tho  tokens 
of  your  supremacy,  such  as  they  have  from  nature.  But  if 
you  are  a  drone  claiming  the  sovereignty  over  tho  bees,  do 
you  not  supposo  that  your  follow  citizens  will  put  yon 
down  as  the  bees  do  the  drones? 

Tho  Cynic  also  ought  to  havo  such  power  of  endurance 
as  to  seem  insensible  to  the  common  sort  and  a  atone :  no 
man  reviles  him,  no  man  strikes  him,  no  man  insults  hint, 
but  ho  gives  his  body  that  any  man  who  chooses  may  do 
with  it  what  he  likes.  For  ho  bears  in  mind  that  the 
irif.Ti.ir  must  bo  oveqwwored  by  the  superior  in  that  in 
which  it  is  inferior ;  and  tho  body  is  inferior  to  the  many, 
tho  weaker  to  tho  stronger.  Ho  novcr  then  descends  inlo 
such  a  contest  in  whioh  ho  can  bo  overpowered ;  but  ht 
immediately    withdraws    from    thin  us    whioh    be  lone   to 


frighten  him  through  them,  ho  Bays  to  him.  Begone,  lo 
for  children  :  masks  are  formidable  to  them ;  but  I  km 
that  they  sro  made  of  shell,  and  they  have  nothing  insit 
About  such  a  matter  as  this  you  are  dcliberatir 
Therefore,  if  you  please,  I  urge  you  in  God's  name,  del 
the  matter,  and  first  consider  your  preparation  for  it.  i" 
see  what  Hector  says  to  Andromache,  Retire  rather, 
says,  into  the  house  and  weave : 

War  ia  the  work  of  men 
Of  all  indeed,  but  specially  'Ha  mine. 

II.  vi.  JOT. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Fiust  say  to  yourself  Who  yon  wish  to  be:  then  i 
accordingly  what  yon  are  doing ;  for  in  nearly  all  oth 
things  we  see  this  to  be  so.  fhoso  who  follow  athlct 
exercises  first  determine  what  thoy  wish  to  be,  then  th< 
do  accordingly  what  follows.  If  a  man  is  a  rnnner  : 
the  long  course,  thero  is  a  certain  kind  of  diet, 
walking,  rubbing,  and  exercise:  if  a  man  is  a  mnn 
in  the  stadium,  all  these  things  are  different;  if  he  is 
Pcntntliloto,  they  are  still  more  different.  So  you  wi 
find  it  also  in  tho  arts.  If  you  are  a  carpenter,  you  wi 
have  such  and  such  things:  if  a  worker  in  metal,  tux 
things.  For  every  thing  that  we  do,  if  we  refer  it  to  i 
end,  wo  shall  do  it  to  no  purpose ;  and  if  we  refer  it  I 

1  Epictetna  in  on  amusing  manner  touches  on  tho  practice 
Sophists,  Rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  mads  addresses  only  to  g 
pr>iiec.  This  practice  uf  reciting  proeo  or  vane  oonipositjona  vi 
common  in  the  time  of  Epictetue,  M  we  mat  learn  from  the  letters 
ihe  younger  Pliny.  Juvenal,  Mnitiid,  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  i 
Cauaia  corruptee  aloqoentlae,    Uj  ton. 
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the  wrong  end,  wo  shell  miss  the  mark.    Further,  there 

is  a  general  end  or  purpose,  and  a  particular  purpose. 
First  of  all,  we  moat  act  a*  a  men.  What  ia  compre- 
hended in  this?  We  must  not  be  like  a  sheep,  though 
gentle;  nor  mischievous,  like  a  wild  beast.  But  the 
particular  end  has  reference  to  each  person's  mode  of  life 
and  his  will.  The  lute-player  acta  as  a  lute-player,  the 
carpenter  as  a  carpenter,  the  philosopher  as  a  philosopher, 
the  rhetorician  as  a  rhetorician.  When  then  you  say. 
Come  and  hoar  me  rend  to  you :  take  care  first  of  all  that 
you  aro  not  doing  this  without  a  purpose ;  then  if  yon 
'---d  discovered  that  you  are  doing  tliis  with  rr* —  *- 


a  purpose,  consider  if  it  is  the  right  purpose.  Do  you 
winli  to  do  go-id  or  to  be  praiNed?  Immediately  you  hear 
'  him  saying,  To  me  what  is  the  value  of  praise  from  the 
many?  and  ho  says  well,  for  it  is  of  no  value  to  a 
musician,  no  far  as  he  is  a  musician,  nor  to  a  geome- 
trician. Do  you  then  wish  to  be  useful?  in  what?  tell  ua 
that  we  may  run  to  your  audience  room.  Now  can  a  man 
do  anything  useful  to  others,  who  has  not  received  some- 
thing useful  him*clf  ?  No,  for  neither  can  a  man  do  any 
thin};  useful  in  the  carpenter's  art,  unless  be  isa  carpenter; 
nor  in  the  shoemaker's  art,  unlet*  he  ia  a  shoomuker. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  then  if  you  have  received  any 
Advantage?  1'rodnoe  your  opinions,  philosopher.  'What 
is  tho  thing  which  desire  promises?  Not  to  fail  in  the 
object.  What  docs  aversion  promise?  Not  to  fall  into 
iluit  which  yon  would  avoid.  Well;  do  we  fulfill  their 
promise?  Tell  me  the  truth;  but  if  yon  lie,  1  will  tell 
jon.  Lately  when  your  hearers  came  together  rather 
coldly,  and  did  not  give  you  applause,  you  went  away 
humbled.  Lately  again  when  you  had  been  praised,  yon 
went  about  and  said  to  all,  What  did  yon  think  of  me? 
Wonderful,  matter,  I  swear  by  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But 
how  did  I  treat  of  that  particular  matter?  Which?  The 
passage  in  which  I  described  Pan  and  the  nymphs?1  Ex- 
cellently. Then  do  you  tell  me  that  in  desire  and  in 
aversion  you  are  acting  according  to  nature?     Be  gone 


try  to  persuade  somebody  else.    Did  you  not  praise  a  cer- 


Did  yoi 


tain  person  contmry  to  your  opinion?  and  did  you  n< 
flatter  a  certain  person  who  was  the  son  of  a  senator 
'Would  you  wish  your  own  children  to  be  auoh  persuiis? — 
hope  not — Why  ihen  did  you  praise  and  flatler  him?  H 
is  an  ingenuous  youth  and  Helens  well  to  d  i  scon  rsjM  - 
Huw  is  tliia? — Ho  admires  me.  You  have  stated  yon 
proof,  Then  what  do  you  think?  do  not  these  very  poop] 
secretly  despise  ytra  ?  When  then  a  man  who  is  oonsciou 
that  he  has  neither  done  any  good  nor  aver  thinks  of  v 
finds  a  philosopher  who  says,  You  have  a  great  naturt 
talent,  and  you  hare  a  candid  and  good  disposition,  wlu 
else  do  yon  think  That  ho  says  except  this,  This  man  ha 
sonic  need  of  mo?  Or  tell  me  what  act  that  indicates 
great  mind  has  he  shown?  Observe;  he  has  been  in  yot) 
company  a  long  time;  he  has  listened  to  your  discoursci 
ho  has  heard  you  rcadiiig;  has  ho  become  more  modest 
has  he  been  turned  to  reflect  on  himself?  has  ho  pel 
ccived  in  what  a  bad  state  he  is?  has  ho  cast  away  sell 
conceit  ?  does  he  look  for  a  person  to  teach  him  ?  He  don 
A  man  who  will  teach  him  to  live?  No,  fool,  hut  how  t 
talk  j  for  it  is  for  this  that  he  admires  you  also.  Liste 
and  hear  what  he  says:  This  man  writes  with  perfee 
art,  much  better  than  Diou.1  This  is  altogether  anothe 
thing.  Does  he  say.  This  man  is  modest,  faithful,  frc 
from  perturbations?  and  even  if  he  did  say  it,  I  shoul 
say  to  him,  Since  this  man  is  faithful,  tell  me  what  thi 
faithful  man  is.  And  if  he  could  not  tell  me,  I  shoul 
add  this.  First  understand  what  you  say,  and  then  speak 
You  then,  who  aro  in  a  wretched  plight  and  gapin 
after  applause  and  counting  your  auditors,  do  you  inten 
to  be  useful  to  others  ? — To-day  many  more  attended  ni 
discourse.  Yes,  many ;  wo  suppose  five  hundred.  Ths 
is  nothing;  suppose  that  there  were  a  thousand  —  Dio 
never  had  so  many  hearers  —  How  could  he? — And  the 
nnderstaud  what  is  said  beautifully.  What  is  fine,  inastei 
can  more  even  a  atone — See,  these  are  the  words  of 

'  Dioa  of  Pniu  in  Bithynla  nu  named  Oirjtneiormn  (goldei 
tnouilicd)  becauta  of  his  elrqnencc.  He  ni  a  rhetorician  sad  iO|ihi» 
at  the  term  was  then  nnilentond,  and  lu  living  at  the  same  time  I 
E|>iri.'tm,  Eighty  »f  hV  oration*  wriitua  la  Greek  are  atill  extan 
and  (OHM  frngiiicD.lt  of  fifteen. 
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philosopher.  This  is  tho  disposition  of  a  man  who  will 
di>  gnod  to  others  ;  here  is  a  man  who  ha*  listened  to  dis- 
ciinrni'H,  who  has  rend  what  ia  written  about  Socrates  aa 
tjocnttic,  not  oh  tho  compositions  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates. 
'I  iiavy  often  wondered  by  what  argtuaouta.' *  Not  so, 
hut  '  by  what  argument' :  this  is  more  exact  than  that  — 
\\  li.it,  have  you  road  tho  words  at  all  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in-whieh  you  lend  little  odes?  For  if  you  read 
than  oh  you  ought,  you  would  not  have  boon  attending  to 
inch  matters,  but  you  would  rather  have  been  looking  to 
iIicro  words:  "Auyttis  and  Melitus  aro  able  to  kill  me,  . 
hut  they  cannot  harm  mo :"  "  and  I  am  always  of  such  a 
(lih]«isition  as  to  pay  regard  to  nothing  of  my  own  exoept 
to  the  reason  which  on  inquiry  seems  to  mo  tlio  best.  * 
Hence  whr)  ever  heard  Socrates  say,  "  I  know  something 
nml  I  teach;"  but  ho  used  to  send  different  people  to 
different  teachers.  Therefore  they  used  to  conic  to  him 
and  ask  to  be  introduced  to  philosophers  by  him;  and  ho 
would  take  them  and  recommend  thoni.  —  Not  so;  but  aa 
he  accompanied  them  he  would  say,  Hear  mo  to-day  dis- 
coursing in  the  house  of  Quadra tuB.*  Why  should  I  hear 
you?  Do  you  wish  to  show  me  that  you  put  words 
together  cleverly  ?  You  put  them  together,  man ;  and 
what  good  will  it  do  you?  —  But  only  praise  me. —  What 
i  by  praising?  —  Say  to  mo,  admirable," won- 


good,  what  have  I  to  praise  in  yon  ?  If  it  is  good  to  spa 
well,  teach  me,  and  I  will  praise  you.  —  \\  hat  thei 
ought  a  man  to  listen  to  such  thing*  without  pleasure?- 
I  j i ■ ']  ■■  ■  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not  listen  even  to  a  lu! 
player  without  pleasure.  Musi  I  then  for  this  rens< 
stand  and  play  the  lute?  Hear  what  Socrates  says,  N 
would  it  be  seemly  for  a  man  of  my  age,  like  a  youi 
man  composing  addresses,  to  appear  before  you."  Like 
young  man,  he  says.  For  in  truth  this  small  art  is  t 
elegant  thing,  to  select  words,  and  to  put  them  togctht 
and  to  conic  forward  and  gracefully  to  read  them  or 
s]«ak,  and  while  ho  is  reading  to  say.  There  are  n 
many  who  can  do  iheso  things,  I  swear  by  all  that  y< 

IVica  a  philosopher  invite  people  to  hear  him  ?  As  tl 
sun  himself  draws  mei.  to  him,  or  as  food  does,  does  n 
the  phila-opher  also  draw  to  him  those  who  will  recei' 
benefit?  What  physician  invites  a  man  to  be  treated  1 
him?  Indeed  I  now  hear  that  even  tho  physicians  i 
Home  do  invite  patit-nts,  but  when  I  lived  there,  tl 
physicians  were  invited.  I  invite  you  to  come  and  he 
that  things  are  in  a  bad  way  for  yon,  and  that  you  a 
taking  care  of  every  thing  except  that  of  which  yon  oug 
to  lake  care,  and  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  good  ar 
the  lud  and  are  unfortunate  and  unhappy.  A  fine  kir 
of  invitation  :  and  yet  if  tho  words  of  the  philosopher  t 
not  produce  this  effect  on  you,  he  is  dead,  and  so  is  tl 
speaker,     ltnfus  was  used  to  say:  If  you  havo  leisure 

E  raise  mo,  I  am  sjtcaking  to  no  purpose."  Accordingl 
o  used  to  spenk  in  such  a  wav  that  every  one  of  us  wl 
were  sitting  there  supposed  that  some  one  had  accuse 
him  before  Kufus :  ho  so  touched  on  what  was  doing,  1 
so  placed  before  tho  eyes  every  man's  faults. 

Tho  philosopher's  school,  ye  men,  is  a  surgery:  yc 
ought  not  to  go  out  of  it  with  pleasure,  but  with  paii 
For  yuu  arc  not  in  sound  health  when  you  enter  i  one  hi 
disWnted  his  shoulder,  another  has  an  abscess,  a  third 
fistula,  and  a  fourth  a  head  ache.    Then  do  I  sit  and  utter  i 
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you  little  thoughts  ami  exclamations  that  you  may  pralao 
mo  anil  go  a  way,  0110  with  hi*  shoulder  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  entered.  Another  with  his  head  (.till 
aching,  and  a  third  with  hia  fistula  or  his  abscess  just  as 
they  wore?  Is  it  for  this  then  that  young  men  shall  quit 
homo,  and  leave  their  parents  and  their  friend*  and  kins- 
men and  property,  that  they  may  say  to  you.  Wonderful ! 
when  you  aru  uttering  your  exclamations.  Did  Socrates 
do  I  his,  or  Zeno,  or  Cleanthcs? 

What  then?  is  there  not  the  hortatory  stylo?  Who 
denios  it  ?  as  there  is  the  Btyle  of  refutation,  aud  (he 
didactic  stylo.  Who  then  over  reckoned  a  fourth  stylo 
with  those,  the  style  of  display?  What  is  the  hortatory- 
style?  To  bo  able  to  show  both  to  one  person  and  to 
many  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that 
thov  think  more  alxiut  any  thing  than  about  what  thoy 
rcFilly  wish.  For  they  wish  the  things  which  lead  to  hap- 
piness, but  they  look  for  them  in  the  wrong  place.  In 
order  that  this  muy  be  done,  a  thousand  scats  must  bo 
placed  and  nicn  must  be  invited  to  listen,  and  you  must 
ascend  the  pulpit  in  a  fine  robe  or  clonk  and  describe  the 
death  of  Achilles.  Cease,  I  in  treat  you  by  the  gods,  to 
sj>oil  good  words  and  good  acta  as  much  as  yoif  can. 
>othing  can  havo  more  power  in  oxhorUfion  than.when 
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Let  not  that  which  in  another  is  contrary  to  nature  ' 
an  evil  to  yon :  for  you  are  not  formed  by  nature  to  ' 
depressed  with  others  nor  to  be  uohappy  with  others,  b 
to  be  happy  villi  them,  If  a  man  is  unhappy,  rememb 
that  his  unhappiness  is  his  own  fault :  for  God  has  mai 
all  men  to  be  happy,  to  bo  free  from  perturbations.  F 
thin  purpose  he  has  given  means  to  them,  some  things 
each  person  as  his  own,  and  other  things  not  as  his  owi 
sonio  things  subject  to  hindrance  and  compulsion  ai 
deprivation ;  and  these  things  are  not  a  man  a  own  :  b 
the  things  which  are  not  subject  to  hindrances,  are  1 
own  ;  and  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  as  it  was  fit  to  1 
dono  by  him  who  takes  care  of  us  and  protects  us  liko 
father,  ho  has  made  our  own. — IJut  yon  say,  I  have  part- 
from  a  certain  jierson,  and  he  ia  grieved. — Why  did  1 
consider  ns  hi*  own  that  which  belongs  to  another?  wh 
whfrrpho  looked  ou  you  and  was  lejoiccd,  did  he  not  al 
reckon  that  you  are  mortal,  that  it  is  natural  for  y< 
to  part  from  him  for  a  foreign  country?  Therefore  1 
suffers  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  But  wh)*  < 
you  '  or  for  what  purpose  bewail  yourself?  Is  it  that  yi 
also  have  not  thought  of  the*e  things?  but  like  no 
womeu  who  are  good  for  nothing,  you  have  enjoyed  e 
things  in  which  you  took  pleasure,  as  if  you  would  alwa; 
enjoy  them,  both  places  and  men  and  conversation ;  ar 
now  you  sit  and  weep  because  you  do  not  see  the  Ban 
persons  and  do  not  live  in  the  s.imo  plaoes. — Indeed  yt 
deserve  this,  to  be  more  wretched  than  crows  and  ravei 
who  have  the  power  of  flying  where  they  please  ar 
changing  their  nests  for  others,  and  crossing  the  sc 
without  lumen  ting  o»  regretting  their  former  condition.- 
Yes,  but  this  happens  to  them  because  they  are  irration 
creatures. — Was  reason  then  given  to  us  by  the  gods  f 
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the  purpose  of  unhappiness  mid  misery,  that  we  may  p*"* 
our  lives  in  w  retch  oil  noss  and  lamentation  ?  Must  all 
poisons  bo  immortal  and  niu-t  no  mun  go  abroad,  and 
inunt  we  ourselves  not'go  abroad,  but  remain  rooted  like 
plants  ;  and  if  miy  of  our  familiar  friends  goes  abroad, 
must  wo  sit  and  weep ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  ho  re- 
turns, luiitt.wo  dunce  and  clop  our  hands  like  children? 

Shall  wo  not  now  wean  ourselves  ami  romoiubor  what 
wo  have  heard  from  the  philosophers  ?  if  wo  did  not  listen 
to  thorn  as  if  they  wore  jugglers:  they  toll  u*  that  this 
world  is  one  city,3  and  the  substance  out  of  whioh  it  has 
been  formed  is  one,  and  that  there  must  be  a  certain  period, 
and  that  soiuo  things  must  give  way  to  others,  that  soma 
must  be  dissolved,  and  others  oome  in  their  phiue  ;  some  to 
rciuuin  in  the  samo  place,  and  others  to  bo  moved;  and 
that  all  things  ore  full  of  friendship,  first  of  the  gods,3  and 
then  of  men  who  by  nature  are  made  to  be  of  one  family ; 
and  somo  must  bo  with  one  another,  and  others  must  bo 
sermruted,  rejoicing  in  those  who  arc  with  thorn,  and  not 
grieving  for  those  who  arc  removed  from  I  hero;  and  man 
in  addition  to  being  by  nature  of  a  noblo  temper  and 
having  a  contempt  of  oil  things  which  are  not  in  the 
power  of  his  will,  also  possesses  this  property  not  to  be 
rooted  nor  to  be  naturally  fixed  to  the  earth,  but  .to  go 
at  different  times  to  different  places,  sometimes  from  toe 
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you  think  that  he  gained  bv  going  about?  And  he  married 
also,  when  it  seemed  to  him  a  proper  occasion,  and  begot 
children,  and  left  them  without  lamenting  or  regretting 
or  leaving  them  as  orphans ;  for  he  knew  that  no  man  is 
an  orphan ;  bat  it  is  the  father  who  takes  care  of  all  men 
always  and  continuously.  For  it  was  not  as  more  report 
that  no  had  heard  that  Zens  is  the  father  of  men,  for  he 
thought  that  Zens  was  his  own  father,  and  ho  called  him 
so,  and  to  him  ho  looked  when  he  was  doing  what  ho  did. 
Therefore  he  was  enabled  to  live  happily  in  all  places. 
^ajLii-JSJaever  possible  for  happiness  and  desirje_ojLwhat 
is  3ptjrjpsen.t  to^como  together;  -  For  th&t ^whjchJaJiapp y 
~"~  -------  loTea  per 


musiCuave-att^^tW  it  desires,  must  resemblea  person 
who  is  filled  with  loodTand  must  have  neither  thirst  nor 
hunger. — But  Ulysses  felt  a  desire  for  his  wife  and  wept 
as  ho  sat  on  a  rock. — Do  you  attend  to  Homer  and  his 
stories  in  erery  thing  ?  Or  if  Ulysses  really  wept,  what 
was  he  elso  than  an  unhappy  man  ?  and  what  good  mrni 
is  unhappy  ?  In  truth  the  whole  is  badly  administered, 
if  Zeus  docs  not  take  care  of  his  own  citizens  that  they 
may  be  happy  like  himself.  But  these  things  are  not 
lawful  nor  right  to  think  of:  and  if  Ulysses  did  weep 
and  lament,  ho  was  not  a  good  man.  For  who  is  good  if 
ho  knows  not  who  he  is  ?  and  who  knows  what  he  is,  if  lie 
forgets  that  things  which  have  been  made  are  perishable, 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  human  being  to  be  with 
another  always  ?  To  desire  then  things  which  are  impos- 
sible ift  to  have  a  slavish  character,  and  is  foolixh :  it  is 
the  part  of  a  stranger,  of  a  man  who  fights  against  God 
in  the  only  way  that  ho  enn,  by  his  opinions.  . 

But  my  mother  laments  when  she  does  not  see  me. — 
Why  has  she  not  learned  these  principles  ?  and  I  do  not 
say  this,  that  we  should  not  take  care  that  she  may  not 
lament,  but  I  say  that  wo  ought  not  to  desire  in  everv 
way  what  is  not  our  own.  And  the  sorrow  of  another  is 
another's  sorrow :  but  my  sorrow  is  my  own.  I  then  will 
stop  my  own  sorrow  by  every  means,  for  it  is  in  ray  power : 
ana  the  soitow  of  another  I  will  enddavour  to  stop  as  far 
as  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  it* by  every  means; 

•kw4Xw.    8^1111,13.    P«*l  to  the  PhilippUn*,  iv.  18. 
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fur  if  I  do,  I  shall  1»  fighting  against  God.  I  shall  U- 
opposing  Zona  and  shall  bo  placing  myself  nguinat  Iiim  in 
tlio  ail  mi  n  intra  ti  ci  i  of  tho  mi  i  verso  ;  and  the  rewurd  (the 
punishment)  of  this  drifting  ajrainsl  God  mid  nf  this  dia- 
olttlionoo  not  only  will  tho  children  of  my  children  pay. 
hut  I  also  shall  myself,  both  by  dny  anil  by  night,  startled 
by  dreams,  perturbed,  trembling  at  every  piece  of  new*. 
i.nd  having  my  tranquillity  depending  on  tho  letter*  nf 
others. — Home  person  lias  arrived  from  lioiuo,  I  only  hope 
that  there  is  no  harm.  But  what  harm  can  happen  to 
you,  where  you  are  not? — From  Hellas  (Greece)  souio  one 
is  come  :  I  hope  that  there  is  no  harm. — In  thin  way  every" 
place  may  bo  tho  cause-  of  misfortune  to  you.  Is  it  nm 
enough  for  you  to  l>o  unfortunate  there  where  yuu  are,  and 
must  you  be  so  oven  beyond  aca,  and  by  the  report  of  leltciM.' 
Is  this  tho  way  in  which  your  ullaiis  are  in  a  iMt  of 
security? — Well  then  suppo-o  that  my  friends  have  died 
in  the  places  which  nro  far  from  me. — What  else  have 
they  Buttered  than  that  which  is  the-  condition  of  mortals  ? 
Or  how  are  you  di-airous  at  the  same  timo  tu  live  to  old 
age,  mid  at  the  same  timo  not  to  see  tho  death  of  any 
person  whom  you  love?  Know  you  not  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  timo  many  and  various  kinds  of  things  must 
happcu ;  that  a  fover  shall  overpower  one,  a  rubber  an- 
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usual  in  imposed  on  yon,  and  you  do  not  observe  what 
yon  make  the  army  become  as  far  as  it  is  in  yonr  power; 
that  if  all  imitate  .yon,  no  man  will  dig  a  trench,  no  man 
will  not  a  rampart  round,  nor  keep  watch,  nor  expose 
himself  to  danger,  but  will  appear  to  be  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  an  army.  Again,  in  a  vessel  if  yon  go  as  a 
suitor,  keep  to  one  place  and  stick  to  it  And  if  you  are 
ordered  to  climb  the  mast,  rofnse;  if  to  run  to  the  head 
of  tho  ship,  refuse ;  and  whst  master  of  a  ship  will  endure 
you?  and  will  he  not  pitch  you  overboard  ss  a  useless 
thing,  an  impediment  only  and  bad  example  to  the  other 
sailors?  Ana  so  it  is  hero  also:  every  man's  life  is  a 
kind  iff  warfare,  and  it  is  long  snd  diversified.  You  must 
observe  the  duty  of  a  soldier  and  do  every  thing  at  the 
nod  of  tho  gonoral ;  if  it  is  possible,  divining  what  his 
wishes  are:  for  there  is  no  resemblanoe  between  that 
general  and  thii,  neither  in  strength  nor  in  superiority 
of  character.  Yon  era  placed  in  a  great  office  of  command 
and  not  in  any  mean  place ;  but  you  are  always  a  senator. 
Do  you  not  know  that  Mich  a  man  must  give  little  time 
to  tho  affairs  of  his  household,  but  bo  often  away  from 
home,  cither  as  a  governor  or  one  who  is  governed,  or 
discharging  romo  office,  or  serving  in  war  or  noting  aa  a 
judge?  Then  do  you  tell  mo  that  you  wish,  as  a  plant, 
to  bo  fixed  to  tho  samo  places  and  to  be  rooted? — Yes, 
for  it  is  pleasant. — Who  says  thnt  it  is  not  ?  but  a  soup  u 
pleasant,  and  a  handsome  woman  is  pleasant.  What  else 
do  tlio*o  say  who  make  pleasure  their  end  ?  Do  you  not 
see  of  what  men  yon  have  uttered  tho  language  ?  that  it 
i*  the  langnage  of  Epiourosns  snd  catamites?  Next  while 
you  are  doing  what  they  do  and  holding  their  opinions, 
do  you  speak  to  us  the  words  of  Zeno  and  of  Socrates? 
Will  you  not  throw  away  as  far  as  yon  can  the  things 
belonging  to  others  with  which  yon  decorate  yourxelf, 
though  they  do  not  fit  you  at  nil  ?  For  what  else  do  they 
desire  than  to  sleep  without  hindrance  and  free  from  com- 
pulsion, and  when  they  have  risen  to  yawn  at  thoir  leisure, 
and  to  wash  tho  face,  then  write  and  read  what  they  choose, 
and  then  talk  about  some  trifling  matter  being  praised  by 
their  friends  whatever  they  may  say,  then  to  go  forth  for 
a  walk,  and  having  walked  about  a  little  to  bathe,  and  then 
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oat  and  (deep,  such  sleep  ns  is  the  fashion  of  such  men? 
why  nerd  wo  say  how?  for  one  can  easily  conjecture. 
Come,  do  you  nisi"  loll  your  own  way  of  pawing  tho  time 
which  you  desire,  you  who  aro  an  admirer  of  truth  "and 
iif  Socrates  and  Diogenes.  What  do  yon  wish  to  do  in 
Athens?  tho-  niiq  (that  others  do),  or  soraelhing  olao? 
U  hy  then  do  you  call  yourself  a  Stoic  ?  \\  ell,  but  they 
who  f.ilhcly  "call  themselves  Horn  an  citizens,'  are  severely 
punished  ;  and  should  those,  who  falsely  claim  so  great 
ami  ruverond  a  thing  and  name,  get  off  unpunished?  or 
is  thin  not  pcssiiilo,  but  tho  law  divine  and  strung  and 
jncvitalilo  U  this,  which  exacts  the  severest  punishment* 
from  (lio.-o  who  commit  tho  greatest  crimes?  For  what 
iIuoh  this  law  soy  ?  Let  him  who  pretends  to  things  which 
do  not  belong  to  him  bo  a  boaster,  a  vain-glorious  man  :' 
lot  him  who  disobeyH  tho  divine  i)dmini«tiotion  be  base, 
and  a  slave;  let  him  taiffur  grief,  let  him  bo  envious, 
let  hiiu  pity;0  and  in  a  word  let  him  be  unhappy  and 
lament. 

Well  then  ;  do  you  wish  me  to  pay  court  to  a  certain 
person?  tugo  to  his  doors?"— If  reason  requires  this  to  be 
done  for  tho  sake  of  country,  for  the  sake  of  kinsmen,  for 
'  ind,  why  should  you  not  go  ?  You  ore 
I  lo  go  to  the  doors  of  a  shoemaker,  when  j 
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-will  I  flatter  the  gardener — And  do  not  flatter  the  ricli — 
How  then  shall  I  got  wliet  I  want  ? — Do  I  say  to  yon,  go  as 
if  yon  wore  certain  to  get  what  you  want  ?  And  do  not  I 
only  tell  ron,  that  yon  may  do  what  i>  becoming  to  your- 
self? Why  then  Mionld  I  still  go?  That  yon  may  have 
gone,  that  yon  may  have  discharged  the  duty  of  a  oilizenj 
of  a  brother,  of  a  friend.  And  further  remember  that  yon 
hare  gone  to  the  shoemaker,  to  tlio  Keller  of  vegetables,  who 
have  no  power  in  any  thing  great  or  noble,  though  he  may 
sell  dour.  Yon  go  to  buy  lettuces;  they  coat  an  oboliis 
(|«nny),  but  not  a  talent  80  it  in  hero  nlco.  The  matter 
is  worth  going  for  to  the  rich  man's  door — Well,  I  will  go 
—It  is  worth  talking  about — Let  it  be  so ;  I  will  talk  with 
htm — But  yon  mn»t  tl-o  kiss  his  hand  and  flatter  him  with 
praise — Away  with  tliat,  it  is  a  talent's  worth :  it  is  not 
profitable  to  me,  nor  '.o  the  stale  nor  to  my  friends,  to  have  ■ 
done  thut  which  spoils  a  good  citizen  and  a  friend. — But 
yon  will  seem  not  to  hive  been  cnger  about  the  matter,  if 
you  do  not  succeed.  Have  you  again  forgotten  why  yon 
went?  Know  you  not  that  a  good  man  does  nothing  for 
the  sake  of  appouranoe,  but  f-  r  the  sake  of  doing  right? — 
What  advantage  is  it  then  to  him  to  have  done  right? — And 
what  advantage  is  it  to  a  man  who  writes  the  name  of 
Dion  to  write  it  as  he  ought? — The  advantage  is  to  have 
written  it. — Is  there  no  reward  ihen  "  ? — Do  you  seek  s 
reward  for  a  good  man  greater  than  doing  what  is  good 
and  jnst  ?  At  Olympis  yon  wish  for  nothing  more,  but  it 
seems  to  you  onongh  to  bo  crowned  at  the  games.  Does  it 
seem  to  you  so  small  and  worthless  a  thing  to  be  good  and 

11  The  reward  of  virtue  la  la  the  acts  of  Tit  toe.  The  Stoic  taught 
tliat  virtus  is  fla  own  reward.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  have  written  this 
la  oijiiiw,  lint  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant  I  know  now  tliat  few 
people  Micro  it  -  ami  like  the  man  here,  thejr  inquire  what  reward 
they  ahall  have  lor  doing  as  they  ought  to  do.  A  man  of  oomane 
aonee  would  give  no  other  answer  than  what  Epietetse  gives.  Bat 
that  will  not  musty  all.  The  bait  hen*  must  gin  the  answer:  'For 
what  more  drat  thon  want  wiien  tlira  lia*t  done  a  man  s  service?  Art 
then  not  content  that  thou  bast  done  something  conformable  to  1ST 
nature,  and  doit  thou  etch  to  be  pnid  for  it  r  jnal  as  if  the  ere  de- 
m-nded  a  rceompenae  for  seeing  or  the  feet  for  walking.'  U.  Anto- 
nlnas,  U.  41    Compare  Seneca,  de  Vita  Beata,  e.  v. 


:\ 
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ir  those  purposes  being  introduced  by  the  god 
y  (the  world),  mid  it  being  now  your  duty  ti 
rlertake  the  Work  of  n  m;m,  do  you  still  want  nurses  also 
id  (lipftfoljsh  women  by  their  weopinginove 
u  and  miiko  yon  effeminate?  Will  yoti  thiw  never  cease 
be  a  foolish  child?  kuow  you  not  tlmt  he  who  does  the 
*  of    a  thild,    the   older    ho  is,   the    mora   ridiculous 

ii  Athens  did  you  nee  no  one  by  going  to  his  house? — 
isited  any  man  that  I  pleased — Here  also  bo  ready  10s* 
,  and  you  will  see  whom  you  plcaso :  only  let  it  be  1 
hemt  meanness,  neither  with  desire  nor  with  aversion, 
1  your  all  airs  will  bo  well  managed.  But  this  result 
a  not  depend  on  going  nor  on  standing  at  the  doors, 
it  depends  on  what  is  within,  on  your  opinions. 
11.-11  you  havo  learned  not  to  value  things  which  are 
tornal  and  not  dependent  on  the  will,  and  to  consider 
it  not  ono  of  them  is  your  own,  but  that  these  thing: 
y  are  your  own,  to  exercise  the  judgment  well,  to  forn 
niuus,  to  move  towards  an  object,  lo  desire,  to  turn 
bi  a  tiling,  where  is  there  any  longer  room  for  flattery, 
ere  for  mcHnncs.i?  why  do  you  still  long  for  the  quiet 
to  (at  Athens),  and  tor  the  places  to  which  you  are 
QHlomed  ?  Wait  a  little  and  you  will  again  find  these 
res  familiar:  then,  if  you  are  of  no  ignoble  a  nature, 
lin  if  you  leave  tlieso  also,  weep  and  lumont. 
ilow  then  shall  I  become  of  an  affectionate  tompcr?  By 
ng  of  n  noblo  disposition,  and  happy.  For  it  is  not 
sonablo  to  bo  mean-spirited  nor  to  lament  yourself,  nor 
depend  on  nnotlicr,  ii"V  ever  to  blame  God  or  man.  I 
■it  you.  Income  an  atli-ctionnte  person  in  this  way,  by 
ving  these  rules.     But  if  through  this  affection,  us 


by  fixing  a  penalty  on  himself,1*  nor  oven  in  the  former  part 
of  bis  life  when  he  woe  a  senator  or  when  he  wm  a  soldier. 
Bat  we  are  folly  supplied  with  every  pretext  for  being 
of  ignoble  temper,  some  for  the  sake  of  a  oliild,  some  for  a 
mother,  and  others  for  brethren's  sake.  But  it  is  not  fit 
for  as  to  be  unhappy  on  account  of  any  perron,  bnt  to  be 
happy  on  account  of  all,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  God  who 
has  made  us  for  this  end.  Well,  did  Diogenes11  love 
nobody,  who  was  ao  kind  and  ao  much  a  lover  of  all  that 


caring  for  men,  and  being  also  subject  to  God.  For  this 
reason  all  the  earth  waa  his  country,  and  no  particular 
placo ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  ho  did  not  regret 
Athens  nor  his  associates  and  friends  there,  but  even  he 
became  familiar  with  the  piratea  and  tried  to  improve 
them;  and  being  sold  afterwards  he  lived  in  Corinth  as 
before  at  Athens;  and  he  would  have  behaved  the  fame, 
if  he  had  gone  to  the  country  of  the  Perrheebi.1*  Thus  is 
freedom  acquired.  For  this  reason  he  used  to  say,  Ever 
since  Antialheno*  made  mo  free,  I  have  not  been  a  slave. 
How  did  Antiitthenea  make  htm  free  ?  Hear  what  he  says : 
Antis'hcnea  taught  me  what  is  ray  own,  and  what  is  not 
my  own ;  possesions  are  not  my  own,  nor  kinsmen, 
domestics,  friend*,  nor  reputation,  nnr  places  familiar,  nor 
'      s  bcloi       "        ' 


mode  of  life ;  all  those  belong  to  others.  What  then  is 
your  own?  The  use  of  appearances.  This  he  showed  to 
me,  that  I  possess  it  free  from  hindrance,  and  from  com- 


"  It  w«s  the  CMlom  st  Athens  when  the  court  (the  diaaita)  bad  dt- 
k'rmined  to  convict  an  eeenaod  par*oa,  in  torn*  case*  at  tt-aat,  to  aik 

liim  wliat  penalty  bs  nronoaod  to  oe  Inflicted  on  hlrmelf;  but  Socralw 
refilled  to  do  this  or  to  allow  bis  friend*  to  do  It,  for  ha  said  that  to 
name  tho  penalty  wai  the  same  a*  admitting  hit  jruilt  (Xcnopuon, 
Apologia.  23).  Hocratei  aalii  that  if  ho  did  name  a  proper  pcnsltr  Tot 
hiuuelf,  it  would  be  that  he  ahonld  daily  be  allowed  to  dins  In  IM 
Prytaneinm  (Plato,  Apology,  c  SO ;  Cloero,  Do  Oratoro,  f.  M> 

'*  The  character  of  Df.grnei  it  dsaarlbsd  very  dfnureotlj  by  Epto- 
tetut  from  that  which  we  read  In  common  books, 

■■  A   penpto  In  T 
Oirmpna.  Ilia  too  « 


pulsion,  no  pei  son  can  put  an  obstacle  in  my  way,  no 
[h'itsuij  can  force  mo  to  use  appearances  otherwise  than  I 
wish.  Who  thou  has  any  power  over  me?  l'hilip  or 
Alexander,  or  Pcrdiceas  or  the  groat  king  ?  How  have  they 
this  power?  I'or  if  a  man  is  going  to  be  overpowered  by 
u  man.  he  ntust  long  before  ho  overpowered  by  thingi.  If 
then  pica -urc  is  not  able  to  subdue  a  nmn,  nor  pain,  nor 
raino,  nor  wealth,  hut  be  is  able,  when  he  choose*,  to  spit 
out  all  his  i>oor  body  in  a  man's  face  anil  depart  from  life, 
whoso  slave  ran  he  still  be?  Hut  if  ho  dwelt  with  pleasure 
in  Alliens,  ami  was  overpowered  by  this  manner  of  life, 
his  affairs  would  have  been  at  every  man's  command  ;  the 
n ronger  would  have  had  tho  power  of  grieving  him.  How 
do  you  I  bin  k  that  Diogenes  would  have  flattered  the 
pirates  that  ihoy  might  tell  him  to  some  Athenian,  that 
Biniio  timo  ho  illicit  see  that  beautiful  Piraeus,  and  the 
Long  Walls  and  the  Acropolis  ?  In  what  condition  would 
yon  see  them  ?  Ax  a  captive,  a  slave  and  mean :  and  what 
would  bo  tho  use  of  it  for  you  ? — Not  so :  but  I  should  see 
them  as  a  1'reo  man — Show  me,  how  you  would  be  free. 
Observe,  sonio  person  has  caught  you,  who  leads  you 
away  from  your  accu-tomed  place  of  abode  and  says,  You 
are  my  slave,  for  it  is  in  my  power  to  hinder  you  from 
living  as  yon  please,  it  is  in  my  power  to  treat ypu  gently, 
lid  to  humMe  you  :  when  I   choose,  on   the  contrary  yot 
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solve   syllogisms   more    readily,  or  handle  hypothetical 

arguments?  and  for  this  reason  did  yon  leave  brother, 
country,  friends,  your  family,  that  yon  might  return  when 
yon  had  learned  these  thing* ?  So  yon  did  not  go  abroad 
"  ir  freedom  from  perturb  " 


to  obtain  puaajanm  nf  mind,  nor  freedom  from  perturbation, 
nor  lnjggSQjjjt  beJaB^aMjare.ironwhjjm  youjnav  never 
complain  oi  any  person,  accuse  no  per»on,  and  n»  man  may 
wrong  yon,  and  thus  you  may  maintain  your  relative 
position  without  impediment?  This  ia  a  fine  traffic  that 
yon  have  gone  abroad  for  in  syllogism*  and  sophistical 
arguments "  and  hypothetical:  if  yon  like,  take  your 
place  in  the  ago1*  (market  or  public  place)  and  proclaim 
them  f»r  nil?  like  denier*  in  phytic."  Will  yon  not  deny 
even  all  that  you  have  learned  that  you  may  not  bring  a 
laid  name  on  your  theorems  aa  UHeless?  What  harm  baa 
philowuphy  done  y«c  ?  When  in  has  Chryxippu*  injured 
you  that  yon  should  prove  by  your  acta  that  hi*  labours 
«ro  useless?  Wci»  tho  evils  that  you  liad  there  (at  home) 
not  enough,  those  whicli  wore  tho  cause  of  your  pain  and 


lamentation,  even  if  you  had  not  tone  abroad?  Have  you 
added  more  to  the  lint  ?  And  if  you  again  have  other 
iicnu'iintancea  and  friends,  yon  will  have  more  causes  for 
lumentation ;  and  the  same  also  if  you  take  an  affection 
for  another  country.  Why  then  do  yon  live  to  surround 
yourself  with  other  sorrows  upon  sorrow*  through  which 
yon  are  unhappy?  Then,  1  ask  you,  do  you  call  this 
affection  ?  What  affection,  man  I  If  it  ia  a  good  thing,  it 
U  the  ciiiso  of  no  evil:  if  it  i>  bad,  I  havo  nothing  to  do 
wiih  it.  I  am  formed  by  nature  for  my  own  good :  I  am 
nut  formed  for  my  own  evil. 

What  then  is  the  discipline  for  this  purpose?  First  of 
nil  tho  highest  and  the  principal,  and  that  which  stands  as 
it  were  at  the  entrance,  ia  this;  when  von  are  delighted 
with  anything,  be  delighted  M  with  a  thing  which  ia  not 

'•  Mrmlwrtrrmi.     Bee  L  7. 

"  This  ts  an  old  practice,  to  go  about  aad  sell  pby<ie  to  ]*oi>]«. 
Cicero  ,Pro  Clmtitin.  e.  lt)ipe»kiof  socli  a  <]tn>-lf  ([iliarmacopnln). 
wlm  wonluj  do  a  poisoning  job  for  ■  proper  sunt  of  money.  I  have  Men 
a  travelling  doctor  In  Fiance  who  went  about  in  a  cart,  and  mips 
hell,  at  tbe  strand  of  which  people  earaa  round  Liu.  Rome  who  wire 
ilciif  lii'l  start*  poured  Into  their  ear*,  paid  their  mo— J,  sad  made  way 
for  others  who  had  other  complaints. 
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'  ono  of  those  which  ciiimot  be  taken  away,  but  as  with 
Something  iff  b u c 1 1  a  kind,  an  an  earthen  put  is,  or  a  gloss 
euji,  that  when  it  lias  been  broken,  you  may  remember 
wliat  it  «Q.s,  and  may*not  bo  troubled.  So  in  this  matter 
also:  if  ion  kiss  vour  own  child,  or  your  brother  or  friend, 
never  give  "full  License  la  the  appearance  (^avrcurioi'),  and 
allow  not  your  pleasure  tu  go  as  fur  as  it  chooses;  but 
check  it,  anil  curb  it  as  tho-e  who  stand  behind  men  in 
iheir  triumphs  ttiid  rewind  them  that  Ihoy  aro  mortal.1* 
Do  ynn  oImi  remind  yourself  in  like  wanner,  that  he  whom 
you  love  is  1110rt.1l,  and  that  wliat  you  lovo  is  nothing  of 
youi'  own  :  it  has  been  given  to  you  for  tho  present,  not 
1 1 iiit.  it  should  not  be  taken  from  you,  nor  has  it  been  given 
lo  yiiu  for  all  time,  but  as  a,  fig  is  given  to  you  or  a  bunch 
uf  ^liipcri  at  tiie  :i|<poi]ik*il  scuson  of  tlio  year.  But  if  you 
wfcli  fir  ilnse  tilings  in  winter,  you  area  fool.  So  if  yon 
wisft  for  your  sub  or  Iriend  when  it  is  not  allowed  to 
you,  you  must  know  ihat  you  uro  wi>hing  for  a  fig  in 
winter."  For  siii.ii  as  winter  is  to  a  fig,  such  is  every 
event  which  happens  from  -the  univeisc  to  tho  things 
which  arc  taken  away  according  to  i'K  nature.  And 
further,  at  the  limes  when  yon  aro  delighted  will,  a  thing, 
pious  before  yourself  the  eoutniry  appearances.  What 
h. trio  is  it  while  you  are  ki>smg  your  child  to  say  wilh  a. 
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raped  is  of  bad  omen,  for  it  signifies  the  destruction  of 

th«  ears,  bat  sot  of  the  world.    Say  that  the  foiling  of 

the  loaves  also  ia  of  bad  omen,  and  for  the  dried  fig  to 

take  the  place  of  the  green  fig,  and  for  raisins  to  be  made 

from  the  grapes.     For  all  ihcsa  things  are  change*  from  a 

former  atate  into  other  atatea ;  not  a  destruction,  but  a 

certain  fixed  economy  and  administration.    Booh  ia  going 

away  from  homo  and  a  small  change :  saoh  ia  death,  a 

greater  change,  not  from  toe  atale  which  now  is  to  that 

which  ia  not,  but  to  that  which  ia  not  now.** — Shall  I  then 

t    no  longer  oxist? — Yon  will  not  exist,  but  yon  will  be 

V  something  else,  of  which  the  world  now  has  need:11  for 

J  yon  also  oamo  into  existence,  not  when  yon  chose,  but 

L  when  the  world  had  need  of  you.  " 


I  tirpii  xfl**  lx",h>f>*f**Tt*tr  U**t  ;*■»«■  4AV  lAAari, 

rvw  i  earpai  xpilw  •*■  *x"-  Ho  enye  that  be  made  the  alteration 
without  118.  authority,  but  Uiat  the  eoDM  require*  tlie  chanire, 
Schwoipluiooicr  tlnci  not  accept  the  alteration,  nor  do  I.  Sohwoig. 
remark*  that  tlioro  may  bo  boum  difficult y  Id  the  word*  *l  r»  t  W*>*r 
He  drat  *oppnaea  Hint  the  word '  now '  (*Sr)  mean*  efUr 

*  need.'    A  reader 

_ ,»  difficulty.    He 

i,  onpUt  lo  lie  omitlcil,  t<t  If 
■till  plainer.    See  ill.  13.  19,  and  W.  7.  15. 

n  I  am  not  rare  If  Epioletu*  ever  dm  tirnn  in  the  acnes  of  '  Urii- 
Ymo,'  the  "  unii.;rmuii '  of  pliiloeuphcra.  I  lhinkb**omeliiuu*n9e*itin 
the  common  aenag  of  tlie  world,  the  earth  and  all  that  la  on  it.  Epictctu* 
appears  to  teach  that  whin  a  man  din,  hi*  cxietenoo  ia  terminated. 
Tto  body  la  resolved  Into  the  element*  of  which  It  ia  formed,  and  tlieao 
element*  are  cinplojed  far  other  purpose*.  Conaiatrntly  with  thii 
doctrine  he  Ban  hn»e  supposed  that  the  power*,  which  we  oall  rational 
and  intellectual,  «i»t  in  man  by  virtue  only  of  the  organisation  of  hii 
brain  which  ia  mperiur  to  that  of  all  other  animate;  and  that  what 
we  namo  the  aonl  he*  no  cxistenea  independent  of  the  body.  It  waa 
an  old  Greek  liypotheaia  that  at  death  the  body  returned  to  earth  fraat 
which  it  eamc,  and  the  aonl  (mips)  returned  to  the  region*  abort, 
from  which  it  eamo.  I  cannot  diaoorer  any  psaeaew  in  Eptetcto*  ia 
which  the  doctrine  la  taught  that  the  aonl  ha*  an  exiatenee  indepen- 
dent of  the  body.  TheopinhmaofHarawAetrajinaaonthla  matter  are 
contained  In  lii*  book,  1*.  14,  SI,  and  perhaps  elsewhere :  but  they  are 
rather  obaenre,  A  recent  writer  baa  attempted  lo  »cttle  the  quiiibn 
of  the  existence  of  departed  sonla  by  aAtnuias  that  we  eaa  Bad 


iVhrreforc  the  wise  and  good  man.  remembering  who  nt) 
ljjcI  whuueo  ho  came,  and  by  whom  he  was  produced,  i» 


nn  place  Cor  them  either  in  JieaTen  Or  In  hell ;  for  the  mo 
notion,  aa  I  mip{>09(>  that  it  luuat  bo  named,  dose  Dot  a>linlf  UM  eon- 
et ptinn  nf  ri  I  Jure  hotivuu  or  a  place  hell  (Stnusa,  Dor  Alio  and  do* 
NeiieGlaulx''  p.  ITJy 

Worn*)-  nnuio  I'»ul  HrrnitempomrvofEpictclni,  for  though  Epletehu 
miii  liuve  Uentiicyung.r,  he  Ma  living  nt  lloaw  during  Noro'a  reign 
(..i..  54-i;s);  nml  it  in  ailirraid,  wluUier  correctly  or  not  I  do  not 
undertake  In  sny,  Hint  I'nul  urotc  from  E|ibcau*  hii  flrit  entitle  to  the 
C'Timlii;i:.H(U)r.  i.  1  :,  8)  in  the  beginning  i.f  AJfc  66.  EpMcta*,  it  la 
nun!,  lived  in  ltonie  till  Hie  timo  of  (ho  eipuljion  of  the  philraopbora 
by  Dranitian,  when  lifl  retired  to  Nieopolis  an  old  MM,  »nd  taught 
I  he  re.  Pan)'™  tiist  epibllo  tn  Iho  Corintliiam  <c  IS)  contain*  lib) 
dnetiinc  of  the  ream  reel  ion.  whit-li  it  accepted,  I  behcro,  by  all,  or 
in-;. rl v  nil,  iT  thi to  nra  any  exceptions,  xhoprofoaa  Uio  Cbrialian  faith: 
but  it  in  not  understood  bv  nil  in  tbo  same  way. 

I'onl  tenches  that  Christ  died  fur  our  sina.  that  lie  waa  buried  and 
mac  apiin  on  the  third  day ;  and  tli.it  nfu-r  hit  rnunrdjon  he  m 
m  cti  V  ra.mv  persona.  Then  hemic*,  if  Christ  roae  from  the  dead,  bow 
i\iii  rni  no  uij  that  tlierp  ia  no  resurrection  or  the  dead?  'But  if  there 
be  no  resurrect  in  ii  of  ilio  dead.  tli'-Ti  is  Chriat  not  riacn  '  (t.  13):  and 
(v.  1U),  ■  if  in  tins  life  only  wo  liavo  Iiojkj  in  Christ,  we  tire  of  all  men 
moat  miaernlde.'  lint  he  nllinua  npiiu  (v.  20)  that  'Chriat  la  rieen  and 
boeoine  the  lirst  fruits  of  them  Hint  slept.'  In  V.  82,  ho  eaks  what 
ml  vim  I  ages  he  linn  frnin  hia  afrugclcs  in  Epueaoj, '  ir  the  dead  rite 
n-t:  let  ua  eat  nml  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die/  Ho  action  not  to 
admit  the  value  of  life,  if  there  ia  no  rt-aurrectiou  of  the  dead*  and  be 
HenH  to  any  that  no  i-luill  eti-k  or  oiiglit  to  acok  only  the  plcaaurca  of 
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attentive  only  to  this,  bow  he  may  fill  his  place  with  dne 
regularity,  and  obediently  to  God.  Doit  won  still  win 
me  to  exist  (live)?  I  will  oontirtne  to  exist  m  free,  m 
noble  in  nature,  m  thou  hut  wished  me  to  exist:  for 
thou  hast  made  me  {roe  from  hindrance  in  that  which  in 
my  own.  llut  hast  thou  no  further  need  of  me?  I  thank 
thee  t  and  so  far  I  have  remained  for  thy  sake,  and  fur  the 
sake  or  no  other  person,  and  now  in  obedience  to  thee  I 
depart.  How  dost  thou  depart?  Again,  I  say,  as  thou 
hast  pleased,  as  free,  as  thy  servant,  as  one  who  has  known 
thy  command*  and  thy  prohibitions.  And  so  long  as  I 
shall  stay  in  thy  service,  whom  dost  thou  will  mo  to  be? 
A  prince  or  a  private  man,  a  senator  or  a  common  person, 
a  wldier  or  a  general,  a  teacher  or  a  master  of  a  family? 
whatever  place  and  position  thou  mayest  assign  to  me,  at 
Socrates  says,  I  will  die  teu  thousand  times  rather  than 
doxert  them.  And  where  dost  thou  will  me  to  be?  in 
Konie  or  Athens,  or  Thebes  or  Gyara.  Only  remember  me 
thero  where  I  am.  If  thou  sendost  me  to  a  place  where 
there  are  no  moans  for  men  living  according  to  nature,  1 
eliull  not  depart  (from  life  J  in  disobedience  to  thoe,  hut  si 
if  tliou  wast  giving  mo  the  signal  to  retreat :  I  do  not 
loavo  thee,  let  this  be  far  from  my  intontion,  but  I  per- 
ceive that  thou  host  no  need  of  me.  If  means  of  living 
according  to  nature  be  allowed  to  me,  I  will  seek  no  other 
place  than  that  in  which  I  am,  or  other  men  than  those 
uniting  whom  I  am. 

Lot  these  thoughts  be  ready  to  hand  by  night  and  by 
day :  these  you  should  write,  these  you  should  read ;  about 
those- you  should  talk  to  yourself,  and  to  others.  Auk  a 
man,  Can  you  help  me  at  all  for  this  purpose?  and  further, 
go  to  another  and  to  another.    Then  if  any  thing  that  is 

different  meaning:  from  '  the  resorrecttiin  nf  the  bod;.'  In  tho  mini*- 
tfnti-m  et  buptunn  to  such  M  are  of  riper  years,  the  person  to  U 
Implead  fa  asked '  Dort  thou  belters  in  God  the.  rather  AlBUgMy,'  et&  in 


ntnrreotina  of  the  body  an  stated  by  A.  Clitsuld  la  the '  Pnotiail 
Nature  et  iLe  Theologies!  Writing!  of  E.  Swedenborg  in  s  lottst  (• 
Wh*Wy,  ArehblihopofD«blin,ISS9,!tad«d.- 
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miiil  be  contrary  to  your  wihh,  this  rcfloclion  first  will  ini. 
mediately  relieve  you,  that  it  is  not  uncxpociod,  Fur  it  U 
u  great  tiling  in  all  enact)  to  say,  1  knew  that  1  begot  n 
turn  who  is  mortal."  For  so  yon  ulsu  "ill  say,  I  kn*»w  that 
1  nra  mortal,  I  knew  tint  I  mny  leovo  my  homo,  I  know 
that  I  may  bo  ejected  from  it.  I  know  tlmtl  may  bo  loil  to 
prison.  Then  if  you  turn  nmnd  nml  look  lo  voni-M-lf,  and 
nock  tlio  plnco  finm  which  colore  llmt  which  U«*  hitp|<ci>cd, 
you  will  forthuith  recollect  that  ii  cornea  from  the  place 
of  tiling  which  are  out  of  tho  power  of  tho  will,  and  of 
tliiiign  which  are  not  iny  own.  What  then  in  it  to  ino? 
Then,  yon  "ill  a*k,  and  this  in  tho  chief  thing  :  Anil  who 
it;  it  that  w.-nt  it?  The  lender,  or  the  gcmml,  tho  atatc, 
the  luw  of  tho  Htato.  Give  it  mo  then,  fur  1  mu-i  ulwaya 
oltey  tho  law  in  every  thing.  Thon,  when  tho  appearance 
(of  ihiugN)  piiinn  you,  for  it  in  not  in  your  power  to 
prevent  this,  contend  against  it  by  the  aid  of  ramon, 
conquer  it:  do  not  allow  it  to  giiin  strength  nor  to  lead 
yon  to  the  conwqucncca  by  raiding  invig'8  mc-h  as  it 
jiIoihcb  and  as  it  pleases.  If  you  bo  in  Gvani,  do  not 
imagine  tlio  mode  of  living  at  Rome,  and  how  many  plcn- 
enrcH  there  were  for  him  "■ho  lived  there  nml  how  ninny 
tht-ro  would  oo  for  him  who  relumed  to  Rome:  but  fix 
your  mind  on  ijiin  mutter,  how  u  man  who  live*  in-Gyara 
ought  to  live  in  Gyara  like  a  man  of  courage,     And  if  yon 


ho  ought  to  have,  and  if  he  hu  clmsen  to  produce  me  to 
the  ml  of  mankind  as  a  witness  of  ihe  things  which  are, 
independent  of  flsawjM ;  p™  that  you  fear  without  reason, 
that  yon  foolulily  desire  whet  yon  do  desire  :  reek  not  the 
good  in  thing!  external ;  aeek  it  in  youral  ves :  if  yon  do  not, 
you  will  not  find  it  For  this  purpose  he  1**1*  me  at  one 
time  hither,  at  another  time  send*  me  thither,  shows  ma 
to  men  aa  poor,  without  authority,  and  sick  ;  sends  me  to 
Gyara,  leads  me  into  prison,  not  because  he  hates  me,  far 
from  him  he  snoh  a  meaning,  for  who  hates  the  heat  of  his 
■errant*  ?  nor  yet  because  he  cares  not  for  me,  for  he  does 
not  neglect  any  even  of  the  smallest  things  ;M  bat  he 
doss  this  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  me  and  making  use 
of  roe  as  a  witness  to  others.  Being  appointed  to  snoh  a 
service,  do  I  still  care  abont  the  place  in  which  I  am,  or 
with  whom  I  am,  or  what  men  say  abont  me  7  and  do  I 
not  entirely  direct  my  thoughts  to  God  and  to  hie  instruc- 
tions and  commands? 

Having  these  things  (or  thoughts}  always  in  hand,  and 
exorcising  them  by  yourself,  and  Keeping  them  in  readinew, 
you  will  never  be  in  want  of  one  to  comfort  yon  and 
strengthen  you.  For  it  is  not  shameful  to  he  without 
something  to  eat,  but  not  to  have  reason  sufficient  fur 
keeping  away  fear  and  sorrow.  But  if  once  you  have 
gained  exemption  from  sorrow  and  fear,  will  there  any 
longer  he  a  tyrant  for  you,  or  a  tyrant's  guard,  or  atten- 
dants on  Caesar?1*  Or  shall  any  appointment  to  offices  at 
court  cause  yon  pain,  or  shall  tho>o  who  sacrifice  in  the 
Capitol  on  the  occasion  of  being  named  to  certain  functions, 
cause  pain  to  you  who  have  received  so  great  authority 
from  liens?"  Only  do  not  make  a  proud  display  of  it, 
nor  boast  of  it ;  but  shew  it  by  jour  acts ;  and  if  no  man 
perceives  it,  be  satisfied  that  you  are  yourself  in  a  healthy 
state  and  happy. 

"  C-miaro  i.  12.  2,  ii.  H.  II,  id.  IS,  18.  '  Compare  this  wtih  th* 
dcicriptinn  of  the  universal  cars  of  ProrUenes,  Matthew,  x.  SO,  80,  sad 
the  occasion  on  which  It  was  produced.'    Mr*.  Carter. 

"  Pee  L  10.  ID. 

■  On  th*itrsng*  words  if*u*rfw»ndiin-i*l«(,  which  occur  in  tih 
sentence,  srs  tbe  notes  la  8ebwtrfstae*ussr's  edition. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

to  those  who  fal£  off  (desist)  fboh  their  i-urposb. 

CrvtswRR  as  to  tho  things  which  you  proposed  to  yourself  at 
Jirat,  which  you  have  mtcured,  and  which  von  have  not ;  an  J 
how  you  are  pleased  when  yon  remll  to  memory  the  one,  i 
•nd  are  pained  about  the  other;  and  if  ilia  possible,  recover  5 
the  things  wherein  you  failed.  For  we,  most  not  shrink  J 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  combat,  but  we  must  J 
even  bike  blown.'  For  the  combat  before  us  is  not  in  wrest- 
ling and  tho  l'aucration,  in  which  both  tho  successful  and  i 
the  unsuccessful  may  have  the  greatest  merit,  or  may  have  \ 
Utile,  and  in  truth  may  be  very  fortunate  or  very  unfor-  j 
tunaie  ;  but  the  combat  is  for  good  fortune  and  happiness  j 
themselves.  Well  then,  even  if  we  have  renounced  the  I 
content  in  this  matter  (for  good  fortune  and  happiness),  no  1 
man  hinders  us  from  renewing  the  combat  again,  and  we  4 
are  not  compelled  to  wait  for  another  four  years  that  the  i 
games  at  Olympia  may  come  again1;  but  as  soon  as  yon  J 
have  recovered  and  restored  yourself,  and  employ  the  j 
same  ceo),  you  may  renew  tbe  combat  again;  and  if  again  ] 
you  renounce  it,  yon  may  again  renew  it ;  and  if  yon  once  1 
gain  the  victory,  you  are  like  him  who  has  never  renounced  J 
the  combat.  Only  do  not  through  a  habit  of  doing  the 
came  thing  (renouncing  the  combat)  begin  to  do  it  with 
pleasure,  and  then  like  a  bad  athlete  go  about  after  being  , 
conquered  in  all  the  circuit  of  the  games  like  quails  who  ; 
have  run  away.'  j 
Thnsi^Utof a  beautiful  younggirlovorpowersme.   Well, 

1  Compote  iii.  19,  i.  [ 

*  Thcso  games  wete  celebrated  ones  In  four  yean.  { 

*  'All  the  circuit  of  tlio  game*'  meant  tho  circuit  of  tbe  Pythian, 
Iithmian.  Xemean,  and  Olpnpio  guinea.  A  man  who  had  coatendod 
in  these  (bur  games  Tiotorioualj  iu  named  Periodookes,  or  P«rio- 
dentes.    Tjptou. 

Tin  Grerlu  used  to  put  qui  Hi  in  a  cockpit,  as  those  who  srs  eld 
enough  mar  remember  that  wo  uso-l  to  put  gamo  cooks  to  tight  with 
""  -■-"—     SohweixhMUMr  usooribss  a  war  of  trjiog  the  ooiuus 
-  "-"—     ■  '-  * toot  the  birds 


have  I  not  been  overpowered  before  ?  An  inclination  arises 
in  mo  to  find  fault  with  a  person;  for  hnvo  I  not  f.  ronil  fanlt 
with  him  before  ?  You  speak  tomii  if  yon  had  come  off 
(from  these  things)  free  from  harm,  just  ns  if  a  man  should 
say  to  Iiis  physician  who  forbids  him  to  hatha.  Have  I  not 
bathed  before?  If  then  the  physician  can  say  to  him.  Well, 
and  what  Ihon  happened  to  yon  aftor  the  lmth  ?  Hod  yon 
not  a  fever,  had  you  not  a  headache  ?  And  when  yon  fonnd 
fault  with  a  person  lately,  did  yon  not  do  the  act  of  a 
malignant  person,  of  a  (rifling  babbler ;  did  yon  not  cherish 
this  habit  in  you  by  adding  to  it  the  corresponding  acta? 
And  when  you  were  overpowered  by  the  young  girl,  did 
you  come  on  unharmed?  Why  then  do  yon  talk  of  what  you 
did  before?  Yon  ought,  I  think,  remembering  what  you 
did,  as  slaves  remember  the  blows  which  they  have  received, 
to  abstain  from  the  same  units.  But  the  one  cose  is  not 
like  the  other ;  for  in  the  case  of  slaves  the  pain  causes  the 
remembrance  :  bat  in  the  cmbo  of  yonr  fanlt*,  what  is  the 
pain,  what  is  the  punishment;  for  when  have  yon  be  n 
accustomed  to  fly  from  evil  nets?4  Sufferings  then  of  tho 
trying  character  are  useful  to  us,  whether  we  choose 
or  not. 


....  .       .  lo'flj 

from  evil  acts,'  an  faiu  by  tli*  advernnrj  of  Epirtcloi,  anil  Mrs.  Carta 
liu  fallowed  Upton  in  this  translation.  But  then  there  i«  no  aenw  in 
the  but  aentenea  01  wiri  if  cto.  in  the  tnuiilntiott,  '  Suffering! 
then'  etc  Tha  reader  roayeonault  Bchweigbaeaaer'a  note,  I  ra|ipnM 
tliat  Epictetna  la  *pe«  king  tin  worda  ■  But  tho  one  cute '  eta,  to  tha 


end  of  the  chapter.    The  adrcrtarr,  who  ia  not  paniahed  like  a  elare, 
and  ha*  no  paiaa  to  remind  him  of  hit  fault*,  ii  lappoesd    "  "~ 
tn  hare  felt  the  oonaeqaeneea  of  hla  bad  acta ;  hot  Epiotetui 


that  »o#ff  ring*  of  s  painful  ebaiaeter  wooltl  be  useful  to  him,  u  they 
are  toall  perrm*  wbodowhnt  tbcjronght  nnt  todn.  Then  ia  perhapi 
some  .llfBenltT  la  tha  word  nytrylar,  Bat  I  think  that  nchwsif. 
has  correct!  j  explained  the  pa  stags. 


CHAPTEH  XXVL 

TO   XROS!    WHO    FEAR    WAST. 

Are  yon  hot  ashamed  at  being  mora  cowardly  and  more 
mean  than  fugitive  slaves?  How  do  they  when  they  run 
away  leave  their  matters?  on  what  estates  do  they  depend, 
and  what  domestics  do  they  rely  on  ?  Do  they  not  after 
steeling  a  little  which  is  enough  for  the  first  days,  thou 
afterwards  move  on  through  land  or  through  sea,  contriving 
one  method  after  another  for  maintaining  their  lives?  And 
what  fugitive  slave  ever  died  of  hunger?1  Hut  you  are 
afraid  leat  necessary  things  bhonld  fail  you,  and  are  sleep- 
less by  night.  Wretch,  are  you  so  blind,  and  dou't  you  see 
the  road  to  which  tlio  want  of  necessaries  leads ?— Well, 
where  does  it  load  ? — To  the  fame  place  to  which  a  fever 
lead",  or  a  stone  that  falls  on  you,  to  death.  Have  you  not 
often  said  this  yourself  to  your  companions?  have  you  not 
read  much  of  this  kind,  an  1  written  much  ?  aud  how  often 
have  you  boasted  that  you  were  easy  as  to  death? 

Yes :  but  my  wife  and  children  alsosulfer  hunger.1 — Well 
then,  does  their  lumper  lead  to  any  other  place?  Is  there 
not  the  same  descent  to  some  place  for  them  also?  Is  not 

1  '  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  beautiful  anil  (fleeting  diaoonrsea 
r>r  our  Saviour  on  tlio  snmo  subject,  Matthew  vi.  25-31 ;  Luke  xiL 
22-30.'  Mrs.  Carter.  Thu  flrat  verse  of  Matthew  bo^int,  'Take  do 
thought  for  jour  life,  whnt  yo  ahull  mt  or  niint  yo  ■lull  diink'  etc. 
No  Christian  literally  follow*  the  advice  of  thia  and  the  following 
vcrtet,  and  he  would  be  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  all  diod  if 
he  did. 

9  It  is  very  abaurd  to  auppcae  that  no  fugitive  ilaro  ever  died  of 


hanger.    How  could  Epictetu*  know  that? . 
*  He  enpposes  that  the  man  who  ii  dying  or  )i  tracer  has  also  wife 
id  children,  who  will  pufli-r  the  same  dreadful  end.    The  ooasolatiou, 


hunger  rannot  bo  alleviated  by  a  man  knowing  tbat  all  muit  die  in 
■ome  way.  It  avenia  as  if  iho  philneophi  r  aincctcd  that  even  woman 
ami  children  rhould  bo  philompliora,  and  that  the  husband  in  his 
iiltilnnophj-  alioulil  calmly  contemplate  the  death  of  wife  and  children 
by  ■tarvatinu.  This  la  an  example  of  the  absurdity  to  which  even  a 
wlae  man  carried  his  philosophy  :  and  it  is  unworthy  of  tha  teacher's 
general  good  atmee. 
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then  the  same  state  below  for  them  ?  Do  yon  not  ohooso 
tbcD  to  look  to  that  place  full  of  boldness  against  ever; 
want  and  deficiency,  to  that  place  to  which  both  the  richest 
and  thoae  who  have  held  the  highest  offices,  and  kings  them- 
selves and  tyrants  most  descend?  or  to  which  yon  will 
descend  hungry,  if  it  should  so  happen,  but  they  burst  by 
indigestion  and  drunkenness.  What  beggar  did  yon  hardly 
ever  see  who  was  not  an  old  man,  and  even  of  extreme  old 
age?  Bat  chilled  with  cold  day  and  night,  and  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  earing  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
tbey  approach  near  to  the  impossibility  of  dying.4  Cannot 
you  write?  Cannot  you  teach  (take  care  of)  children? 
Cannot  yon  bea  watchman  at  another  persons  door? — But 
it  is  shameful  to  come  to  such  a  necessity.— Learn  then 
first  what  are  the  things  which  are  shameful,  and  then  tell 
ua  that  yr>u  are  a  philosopher :  but  at  present  do  not,  even 
if  any  other  man  call  you  so,  allow  it. 

Is  that  shameful  to  you  which  is  not  ynur  own  act,  that 
of  which  yon  are  not  the  cause,  that  which  has  come  to  you 
by  accident,  as  a  headache,  as  a  fever?  If  your  parents 
were  poor,  and  left  their  property  to  other*,  and  if  while 
tbey  live,  they  do  not  help  you  at  all,  is  this  shameful  to 
you?  Is  thin  what  you  learned  with  the  philosophers?  Did 
yon  never  hear  that  the  thing  whioh  is  shameful  onght  to 
be  blamed,  and  that  which  is  blatnenble  is  worthy  of  blame  ? 
'Whom  do  yon  blame  for  an  sot  which  is  not  hisown,  which 
he  did  not  do  himself?  Did  yon  then  make  your  father  auoh 
as  he  is,  or  is  it  in  your  power  to  improve  him?  Is  this 
power  given  to  yon?  Well  then,  ought  yon  to  wish  the 
things  which  are  not  given  to  yon,  or  to  be  ashamed  if  you 
do  not  obtain  them  ?  And  have  you  also  been  accustomed 
while  yon  were  studying  philosophy  to  look  to  others  and 
to  hups  for  nothing  from  yourself?  Lament  then  and  groan 
and  eat  with  fear  that  yon  may  not  have  food  to-morrow, 

*  We  see  nanj  old  beggar*  who  endure  what  others  could  not 
endure ;  but  they  all  die  at  kit,  sad  would  have  died  earlier  If  ilieif 
beggar  life  Imd  begun  aootMir.  The  tiring  In  the  open  aii  and  wander- 
lug  eboat  help  them  lo  )»*t  longer ;  but  the  MpOMM  to  ookl  and  wet 
and  to  the  wast  of  food  hasten*  their  and.  The  life  of  a  prar  old 
beggar  ie  neither  no  long  ma*  ao  comfortable  *■  that  of  a 
a  goad  Iwbbs  sod  raUHenl  food,  and  lives  with  n   ' 
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Tremble  ftlH'Ut  your  poor  slaves  lest  they  steal,  loet  they 
run  away,  test  taey  die.  So  live,  and  continue  to  live,  yon 
wlin  in  name  only  "have  approached  philosophy,  and  have 
disgraced  its  theorems  as  tar  as  you  can  by  showing  them 
to  Ijo  unless  ami  unprofitable  to  those  who  take  them  up  ; 
you  why  have  never  sought  constancy,  freedom  from  pertur- 
bation, ami  from  pas-ions:  you  who  have  not  nought  any 
person  fur  the  Hake  of  this  object,  but  many  for  the  sako  nf 
syllogisms?  yon  who  have  never  thoroughly  examined  any 
of  these  appearances  by  yourself,  Am  I  able  to  bear,  or  am 
I  notable  to  Wir?  What  remains  for  me  to  do?  But  us  if 
all  your  affairs  were  well  and  secure,  yon  have  been  resting 
on  tin1  thiid  topic,5  that,  of  tilings  being  unchanged,  in  order 
thai  vou  may  pos-.c>B  unchanged— what  ?  cowardice,  mean 
spirit,  the  admiration  of  the  rich,  desire  without  attaining 
any  end,  and  avudanco  (Unkunr)  which  fails  in  tho 
attempt?     About  security  in  theso  things  you  hare  been 

Ought  you  not  to  have  gained  something  in  addition  from 
roawm.and  then  to  have  protected  this  wiih security  ?  And 
whom  did  you  ever  sec  building  a  battlement  all  round  and 
nnt  encircling  it  with  a  wall?*  And  what  door-keeper  is 
I  with  no  door  to  watch?     But  you  practise" in  order 
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allow  them  :  I  will  reaolTo  syllogisms  for  yon.* — This  is  the 
measure,  slave  ;  but  it  is  not  the  thing  measured.  There- 
fore yon  are  now  paying  the  penalty  for  what  yon  neglected, 
philosophy  :  yon  tremble,  you*  lie  awake,  yon  advise  with 
ell  persons;  and  if  your  deliberations  are  not  likely  to 
please  all,  you  think  that  yon  have  deliberated  ill.  Then 
yon  fear  hunger,  as  yon  suppose :  but  it  U  not  hunger 
that  yon  fenr,  but  you  are  afraid  that  you  will  not  have  a 
cook,  that  yon  will  not  havo  another  to  purchase  provisions 
for  the  table,  a  third  to  takeoff  your  shoes,  a  fourth  to  dress 
you,  others  to  rub  yon,  and  to  follow  you,  in  order  that  iu 
the  bath,  when  you  have  taken  off  your  clothes  and 
stretched  yourself  out  like  those  who  are  cruciBtd  yon  may 
be  nibbed  on  this  side  and  on  that,  and  then  the  eliptca 
(rubber)  may  ssy  (  m  the  clave),  Change  bis  position, 
present  ihe  side,  take  hold  of  his  head,  shew  the  shoulder  ; 
and  then  when  yon  have  left  the  bath  and  gone  home,  you 
■nay  call  out.  Does  no  one  bring  something  to  eat?  And 
then.  Take  away  the  tables,  sponge  them  :  yon  s re  afraidLof 
this,  that  von  ntav  not  be  able  to  lead  the  life  of  a  sick 
man.  DuTtearn  theTtflTof  IlloBB wboTSre- Tn THntthr how 
•laves  live,  how  labourers,  how  those  live  who  ere  genuine 
philosophers ;  how  Socrates  lived,  who  bad  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren; how  Diogenes  lived,  and  bow  Clean  then  *  who  atten- 
ded to  the  school  and  drew  water.  If  yon  choose  to  have 
there  things,  you  will  havo  them  every  where,  and  you 
will  live  in  full  confidence.  Confiding  in  what?  In  that 
alone  in  whioh  a  man  can  confide,  in  that  which  is  secure,  in 
that  which  is  not  subject  to  hindrance,  in  that  which  cannot 
be  taken  away,  that  is,  in  your  own  will.  And  why  have  you 
made  yourself  so  useless  and  good  for  nothing  that  no  man 
will  choo-*  to  receive  you  into  his  house,  no  man  to  take  cans 
of  you?:  but  if  a  utensil  entire  and  useful  were  cast  abroad, 
every  mnn  who  found  it,  would  take  it  upend  think  it  a  gain; 
lint  no  man  will  take  you  up,  and  every  man  will  conthlcr 
yon  a  loss.     So  cannot  you  ducharge  the  office  oven  of  a  dog. 


'  dcanlher,   the 


of   Zeno  In   lib  school,   was  a  great 


nigljt  be  used  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  for  U*  use  of  tlio  gankai : 
duriiiu  tho  (Li?  he  eiaptoreJ  Lfmaeir  iu  lib  studio*.  Us  was  the 
author  of  a  nobis  hvaui  to  Zens,  which  U  extant. 
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or  of  a  cock?     Why  then  do  you  choose  to  live-  any  longer, 
when  you  aio  what  yon  are  ? 

Does  anv  ^■■■i-l  uian  fear  ihat  ho  shall  fail  to  have  food  ? 
To  the  blind  it  dues  not  fail,  to  the  laiuo  it  does  nut :  shall 
it  fail  U)  a  good  mnn  'I  And  to  a  goixl  soldier  there  duos 
not  fail  to  bo  one  who  gives  him  pay,  nor  to  a  labourer, 
nor  to  a  shoemaker :  and  to  Ihe  good  man  ahull  there  ha 
wanting  such  a  person?10  Does  God  thus  neglect  tlio 
things  that  he  has  established,  bis  ministers,  his  witnessee, 
wlioiu  alone  ho  employs  as  examples  to  tho  uninstrucled, 
both  that  he  exists,  and  administers  well  the  whole,  and 
docs  not  neglect  human  affairs,  and  that  to  a  jood  man 
there  is_fio  evil  cither  \vhenhg_iajjviny  or  when  Jib  ijt 
dead.?  What  then  when,  GOoeTnutsnpply  Tiim  with 
food?  What  else  does  ho  do  than  "  like  a  good  general 
ho  has  given  me  the  signal  to  retreat  ?  I  obey,  I  fullow, 
assenting  to  the  words  of  the  commander, '*  praising  hia 
acts :  for  I  came  when  it  pleased  him,  and  I  will  also  go 
away  when  it  pleases  hiin;  and  while  I  lived,  it  was  uiy 
duty  to  praise  God  bolh'by  myself,  and  to  each  pen-on 
fcoverally  and  to  many.13  lie  does  not  supply  mo  with, 
many  things,  nor  with  abundance,  he  docs  nut  will  mo  to 
live  luxuriously;  for  neither  did  ho  supply  Ueccules  who 
w.is  hia  own  son ;  but  another  (Eurystheus)  was  king  of 
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wan  cost  out  shipwrecked,  did  want  humiliate  him,  did  it 
break  his  spirit  ?  but  how  did  he  go  off  to  the  virgins  to 
ask  fur  necessaries,  to  beg  which  is  considered  moat 
Khomeini  ?  '* 


A>  ■  lion  bred  in  the  m 


Helping  on  what?  Not  on  reputation  nor  on  wealth  nor 
011  the  power  of  a  magistrate,  but  on  liis  own  strength, 
that  is,  on  his  opinions  about  the  things  which  are  in  our 
power  and  those  which  ere  not.  For  those  are  the  only 
things  which  make  men  free,  which  make  them  escape 
from  hindrance,  which  raise  the  head  (neck)  of  those  who 
are  depressed,  which  make  Ihem  look  with  steady  eyes  on 
the  rich  and  on  tyiauin.  And  this  was  (is)  the  gift  given  to 
the  philosopher.  Bus  you  will  not  come  forth  bold,  but 
trembling  about  your  trifling  garments  and  silver  vessels, 
liihappy  man,  havo  you  thus  wasted  your  time  till 
now? 

What  then,  if  I  shall  be  sick?  You  will  be  sick  in  such 
a  way  as  you  ought  to  be. — Who  will  take  care  of  me?— 
God  ;  your  Iricnds — I  shall  lie  down  on  a  hard  bed — But 
you  will  lie  down  like  a  man— I  shall  not  have  a  con- 
venient ch'imbor — You  will  be  sick  in  an  inconvenient 
clmniber— \Yh"  will  provide  for  me  the  necessary  food  ? — 
Those  who  provide  for  olhers  ab-o.  You  will  be  sick  like 
Mimes.' — And  what  also  will  be  the  end  of  the  sioknc**  ? 
Any  other  than  death  ? — Do  you  then  consider  that  this 
the  chief  of  all  evils  to  man  and  the  chief  mark  of  moan 
spirit  and  of  cowardice  is  not  death,  but  rather  the  fear  of 
death?  Against  this  fear  then  I  adviso  you  to  exercise 
y.iur>clf:  lo  this  let  all  your  leasoning  tend,  your  exer- 
cises, and  loading;  and  you  will  know  that  thus  only  are 
men  made  free, 

"  The  atory  of  UIjmci  nuking  Vauaicaa  and  her  mnid«  for  help 
when  he  w«a  cut  uokiii  on  the  )an<l  U  in  tlie  Odysaey  vi.  127. 

"  JInucs  is  a  >la«i  mine.  Diogenes  limi  n  alave  named  Slnim, 
nil  only  dive,  who  ran  amy,  and  though  Diogenea  win  informed 
where  the  slave  wae,  he  did  net  think  it  worth  while  to  have  him 
l-rouglit  buck.  He  raid,  it  would  be  a  alisme  if  Hnnea  roahl  lire 
without  Diogenes,  and  Diogenes  could  not  live  without  lianas. 


book  rv. 


ABOUT  FREEDOM, 

He  ib  free  who  lives  as  lie  wishes  to  live;1  who  is  neither 
subject  to  compulsion  nor  to  hindrance,  nor  to  force; 
whoso  movements  to  action  ('Wu0  are  not  impeded, 
whose  desires  attain  their  purpose,  and  who  does  not  fall 
into  that  which  he  would  avoid  (fatAiVnt  ar^immrot). 
Who  then  chooses  to  live  in  error  ?  No  man.  Who  choose* 
t«  live  deceived,  liable  to  mistake,1  unjnst,  unrestrained. 
discontented,  mean  ?  No  man.  Not  one  then  of  the  bail 
lives  as  ho  wishes  ;  nor  is  he  then  free.  And  who  chooses 
to  live  in  sorrow,  fear,  envy,  pitv,  desiring  and  "failing  in 
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slave,  I  whose  father  «u  free,  whose  mother  was  fro©. 
I  whom  no  man  can  purehaw:  I  am  also  of  sonaturial 
tank,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  and  I  bare  been  a  ooiural, 
and  I  own  many  slaves.  —  In  the  first  place,  most  excel- 
lent senatorial  man,  perhapa  your  father  also  waa  a  slate 
in  the  same  kind  of  serritnde,  and  your  mother,  and  your 
grandfather  and  all  your  ancestor*  in  an  ascending  series. 
Bat  even  if  they  were  as  free  as  it  is  possible,  what  ia  this 
to  yon?  What  if  they  were  of  a  noble  nature,  and  yon  of 
a  mean  nature ;  if  they  were  fearless,  and  yon  a  onward ; 
if  they  had  the  power  of  self-restraint,  and  yon  are  not 
able  to  exorcise  it 

And  what,  yon  may  say,  has  this  to  do  with  being  a 
slave?  Does  it  seem  to  yon  to  be  nothing  to  do  a  thing  un- 
willingly, with  oomr  ulsion,  with  groans,  baa  this  nothing 
to  do  with  being  a  alavo?  It  is  something,  yon  say:  but 
who  is  able  to  oompel  me.  except  the  lord  of  all,  Caesar  7 
Then  even  yon  yourself  have  admitted  that  yon  have  one 
master.  But  that  he  is  the  oomraon  master  of  all,  aa  yon 
say,  let  not  this  console  yon  at  all :  but  know  that  yon 
an  a  slave  in  a  great  family.  S?  also  the  people  of 
Kioopolia  are  need  to  exclaim,  By  the  fortune  of  Caesar,* 
we  are  free. 

However,  if  you  please,  let  na  not  speak  of -Caeaar  at 
present.  But  t*U  me  this  :  did  yon  never  love  any  person, 
a  young  girl,  or  slave,  or  free?  What  then  is  this  with 
respect  to  being  a  slave  or  free?  Were  yon  never  com- 
manded by  the  person  beloved  to  do  something  whioh  yon 
did  not  wish  to  do?  have  you  never  nattered  your  little 
slave  ?  have  yon  never  kissed  her  feet.?  And  yet  if  any 
man  compelled  yon  to  kiss  Caesar's  feet,  you  would  think 
it  an  insult  and  excessive  tyranny.  What  else  then  i* 
slavery?  Did  you  never  go  out  by  night  to  some  place 
whither"  yon  did  not  wish  to  go,  did  you  not  expend  what 
yon  did  not  wish  to  expend,  did  you  not  utter  words  with 
sighs  and  groans,  did  yon  not  submit  to  abuse  and  to  be 


excluded?'  But  if  yon  are  ashamed  to  oonfo-s  yonr  own 
acta,  see  what  Thraaonidaa*  says  and  dona,  who  having 
seen  bo  much  military  service  as  perhaps  not  even  you 
have,  first  of  all  went  out  by  night,  when  Get*  ("a  slave) 
does  nut  venture  out,  but  if  ho  were  compelled  by  his 
master,  would  have  cried  out  much  and  would  have  gone 
out  lamenting  his  bitter  slavery.  Next,  what  does  Thra- 
sonidos  say  ?  A  worthless  girl  has  enslaved  me,  me  whom 
no  enemy  ever  did.  Unhappy  man,  who  are  the  slave  oven 
of  a  girl,  and  a  worthless  girl.  Why  then  do  you  still  oall 
yourself  free ?  and  why  do  you  talk  of  your  strvice  in  the 
army?  Then  he  calls  for  a  sword  and  is  angry  with  him 
who  out  of  kindness  refuses  it ;  and  he  i-onds  pro-cuts  to 
her  wlio  hales  him.  and  introa'a  and  weops,  and  un  the 
other  hand  having  had  a  little  success  be  is  elatod.  But 
oven  then  how?  was  he  free  enough  neither  to  desiru 
nor  to  fear? 

Now  consider  in  tho  case  of  animals,  how  wo  employ 
the  notion  of  liberty.  Men  keep  tame  lions  shut  up,  and 
lii"i  tliem,  and  some  tako  them  about;  and  who  will  say 
that  this  lion  is  free  ?'  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  muro 
he  liveB  at  his  ease,  so  much  the  more  he  is  in  «  slavish 
condition  ?  and  who  if  bo  had  perception  and  reason  would 
wish  to  be  one  of  theso  lions?  Well,  these  buds  when. 
they  are  caught  and  are  kept  shut  up,  bow  much  do  they 
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escape.  So  much  do  they  desire  their  natural  liberty,  and 
to  be  independent  and  free  from  hindrance.  And  whet 
harm  ia  there  to  you  in  this?  What  do  yon  say  r  1  am 
formed  by  nature  to  fly  where  I  cho-ae,  to  lire  in  the 

rair,  lo  sins  when  I  cliooao:  yon  deprive  me  of  all 
and  aay,  what  harm  ia  it  to  you  7  for  thie  reason 
we  shall  say  that  thuee  animala  only  are  free,  which 
cannot  endure  capture,  but  aa  soon  aa  they  are  cxnght, 
eacape  from  captivity  by  death.  So  Diogenes  alao  soiue- 
where  aaya  that  there  ia  only  one  way  io  freedom,  and 
that  ia  to  die  content:  and  he  writes  to  the  Persian  king. 
Yon  cannot  enslave  the  Athenian  state  any  more  than  you 
can  enslave  fishes.  How  ia  that?  cannot  I  catch  them? 
If  you  catch  them,  says  Diogenex,  they  will  immediately 
leave  you,  aa  fishes  do ;  for  if  yon  catch  a  fish,  it  diea ;  and 
if  those  men  that  are  caught  shall  die,  of  what  use  to  yon 
ia  the  preparation  for  war?  These  are  the  words  of  a 
free  man  who  had  carefully  examined  the  thing,  and.  si 
waa  natural,  had  discovered  it.  But  if  you  look  for  it  in 
a  different  place  from  where  it  is,  what  wonder  if  vosi 
never  find  it? 

The  slave  wishes  to  be  aet  free  immediately.  Why? 
Do  you  think  that  he  withes  to  pay  money  to  the  collec- 
tors of  twentieths?*  No;  but  because  he  imagines  that 
hitherto  through  not  having  obtained  this,  be  is  hindered 
and  unfortunate.  If  1  shall  be  set  free,  immediately  it  ia 
all  happiness,  I  care  for  no  man,  I  speak  to  all  aa  an  equal 
and  like  to  them,  I  go  where  I  choose,  I  come  from  any 
place  I  choose,  and  go  where  I  choose.  Then  be  is  set 
free;  and  forthwith  having  no  place  where  he  can  eat,  he 
looks  for  some  man  to  flatter,  some  one  with  whom  he 
shall  sup:  then  he  either  works  with  hie  body  and  en- 
dures the  moat  dreadful  tilings  ;'*  and  if  he  can  obtain  a 
manger,  he  falls  into  a  slavery  much  worse  than  his  former 

•  Bee  ii.  1.  26.  Tbs  <1bct*bi  were  the  FnbUeanL  Ml  who 
turned  this  and  other  taxes.  A  tax  of  a  twentieth  of  the  yh1qb  of  a 
slave  when  msnomittod  was  attabllshed  at  an  early  tine  (livr  vfl.  16'. 
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slavery ;  or  even  if  ho  is  become  rich,  being  a  man  with- 
out suy  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  he  loves  home  little 
girl,  ami  iu  his  unhappinrss  laments  and  desires  to  be  a 
slave  again.  He  says,  what  evil  did  I  suffer  in  my  state 
of  slavery*?  Anolhor  clothed  mo,  another  supplied  me 
with  tdioOB,  another  fed  me,  another  looked  aftor  me  in 
sickness;  and  I  did  only  a  few  services  for  him.  But 
now  a  wrctcWl  man,  wliut  thing*  I  suffer,  being  a  slave 
to  many  in  '■■  id  of  to  one.  But  however,  ho  says,  if  I 
shall  acquire  ring-,"  then  I  shall  livo  most  pruspcrously 
and  happily.  First,  in  order  lo  acquire  these  ringi,  he 
submits  to  that  which  ho  is  worthy  of;  thon  when  ho  has 
acquired,  them,  it  is  again  all  the  same.  Then  he  says. 
If  I  shall  1>e  engaged  iu  military  service,  I  am  free  from 
all  evils.  lie  obtains  military  service.  He  sudor*  as  much 
as  a  flogged  slave,  and  nevertheless  ho  asks  for  a  second 
MTvicoauda  third.  After  this,  when  he  has  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  (the  colophon)  "  to  his  career,  and  is  become  s. 
senator,  then  ho  becomes  a  slave  by  entering  into  the 
as-cnibly,  then  ho  serves  the  finer  and  most  splendid 
slavery — not  to  be  a  fool,  but  to  learn  what  Socrates 
taught,  what  in  the  nature  of  each  tiling  that  exists,  and  that 
a  luau  should  not  rashly  adapt  preconceptions  (wnoXiJ^ns) 
to  the  several  things  which  are.1*  For  this  is  tie  cause 
to  men  of  all  their  evil.-,  the  not  being  able  to  adapt  the 
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that  it  is  hurtful,  that  it  ought  to  bo  avoided,  that  it  ought 
in  every  way  to  be  guarded  a  gain*  t?  One  preconception 
is  not  repugnant  to  another,"  only  where  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  adaptation.  What  then  is  this  evil,  which  is 
both  hurtful,  and  a  thing  to  be  avoided?  Ho  am-wors 
not  to  be  Caesar's  friend. — He  is  gone  far  from  the  mark, 
he  has  mined  the  adaptation,  ho  is  embarrassed,  ho 
seeks  the  things  which  are  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the 
matter  j  for  when  bo  has  suooeoded  in  being  Caesar's 
friend,  never  the  less  he  has  failed  in  finding  what  he 
sought.  For  what  is  that  which  every  man  seeks  ?  To 
live  secure,  to  be  happy,  to  do  every  thing  as  he  wishes, 
not  to  be  hindered,  nor  compelled.  When  then  he  is 
become  the  friend  of  Caesw,  is  he  free  from  hindrance? 
free  from  compulsion,  is  he  tranquil ,  is  he  happy  J  Of 
whom  shall  we  inquire?  What  more  trustworthy  witness 
have  wo  than  this  very  man  who  is  become  Caesar'* 
friend  ?  Come  forward  and  tell  us  when  did  yon  sleep 
more  quietly,  now  or  before  you  became  Caesar  s  friend  ? 
Immediately  yon  hear  the  answer,  Stop,  I  introat  yon,  end 
do  not  mock  mo:  yon  know  not  what  miseries  I  suffer, 
'  and  sloop  does  not  oomo  to  mo  ;  but  one  comas  and  says, 
Caesar  is  already  awake,  be  is  now  gm'ng  forth :  then 
come  troubles  and  cares — Well,  when  did  you  sup  with 
more  pleasure,  now  or  before?  Hear  what  he  says  about 
this  also.  He  says  that  if  he  is  not  invitod,  he  is  pained : 
and  if  he  is  invited,  he  sups  like  a  slave  with  his  master, 
all  the  while  being  anxiotw  that  he  does  not  say  or  do  any 
thing  foolish.  And  what  do  yon  suppose  that  he  is  afraid 
of;  Mat  ho  should  he  lashed  like  a  slave?  How  oon  he 
expect  any  thing  so  good  ?  No,  but  as  befits  so  great  a 
man,  Caesar's  friend,  he  is  afraid  that  he  may  lose  his 
head.  And  when  did  you  bathe  more  free  from  trouble, 
and  take  your  gymnastic  exercise  more  quietly  ?  In  fine, 
which  kind  of  life  did  you  prefer?  your  present  or  your 
former  life?  I  con  swear  that  no  man  is  so  stupid  or  so 
ignorant  of  truth  as  not  to  bewail  his  own  misfortunes  the 
nearer  he  is  in  friendship  to  Caesar. . 
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Since  then  neither  tlio.se  who  are  called  king!  live  u 
they  choose,  nor  the  friends  of  kings,  who  finally  ua 
those  who  are  free.?  Seek,  and  yon  will  find;  fi.r  yon 
havo  aids  from  nature  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  But  it 
you  are  not  able  yourself  by  going  along  these  ways  only 
to  discover  that  which  follows,  listen  to  those  who  have 
made  th'e  inquiry.  What  do  thoy  say?  Does  freedom 
seem  to  you  a  good  thing?  The  gientcst  good.  Is  it 
possible  than  that  he  who  obtains  the  greatest  good  can  be 
unhappy  or  faro  badly  ?  No.  Wb«uaoflxer_lhen  jon, 
shall  soo  unhappy,  unfortulift'O,  lamenting,-  confidently 
declare  that  they  are  not  free.  I  do  declare  it.  We  have 
now  then  got  away  from  buying  and  selling  and  from  snob 
arrangements  about  matters  of  property  :  (or  if  you  have 
rightly  assented  to  these  matters,  if  the  great  king  (the 
rcreian  king)  is  unhappy,  ho  cannot  be  free,  nor  can  a. 
little  king,  nor  a  man  of  consular  rauk,  nor  one  who  haa 
been  twii-e  consul.—  Be  it  so. 

Further  then  answer  me  this  question  also,  does  freedom 
seem  to  yon  to  ho  something  great  and  noble  and  valu- 
able?— How  should  it  not  seem  so?  Is  it  possible  thoti 
when  a  man  obtains  anything  so  groat  and  valuable  and 
noble  to  bo  moan?— It  is  not  possible— When  then  yon  see 
any  man  subject  to  anothor  or  flattering  him  contrary  to 
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call  him  a  *lave  though  he  wear*  a  praetexta.11  If  then  he 
i*  doing  nothing  of  this  kind,  do  not  vet  say  that  he  ii 
free,  but  learn  his  opinion*,  whether  they  are  subject  to 
compulsion,  or  may  produce  hindrance,  or  to  bad  fortune; 
and  tf  yon  find  hiin  mob.  call  him  a  rJave  who  haa  a  holi- 
day in  tho  Saturnalia:1*  aay  that  his  master  is  from 
homo :  ho  will  return  soon,  and  yon  will  know  what  he 
suffers.  Who  will  return?  Whoever  haa  in  himself  the 
power  over  anything  which  is  desired  by  the  man,  either 
to  givs  it  to  him  or  to  take  it  away  r  Thus  then  have  we 
many  masters?  Wo  have :  for  we  have  circumstances  as 
masters  prior  to  our  present  masters;  and  these  circum- 
stances are  many.  Therefore  it  must  of  necessity  bo  that 
those  who  have  tho  power  over  any  of  those  oircumstences 
must  be  our  nmtc.-g.  For  no  man  fears  Caewir  himself, 
bnt  he  fain  death,  banishment,*  deprivation  of  his  pro- 
perty, piison,  and  disgrace.  Nor  does  any  man  lore 
Caesar,  unless  Caesar  is  a  person  of  great  merit,  bnt  he 
loves  wealth,  the  office  of  tribune,  praetor  or  consul  When 
wo  love,  and  hate  and  fear  them  things,  it  must  be  that 
thoso  who  have  tho  power  over  them  must  be  onr  masters. 
Therefore  we  adore  them  even  as  gods ;  for  we  think  that 
what  possesses  the  power  of  conferring  the  greatest 
advantage  on  us  is  divine.  Then  we  wrongly  assume 
(vrordotnytr)  that  a  certain  person  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  greatest  advantages ;  therefore  he  is  something 
divine.  For  if  we  wrongly  assume  "  that  a  certain  person 
has  tho  p»wer  of  conferring  the  greatest  advantage*,  it  is 
a  necewiry  consequence  that  the  conclusion  from  these 
premises  must  be  false. 

What  then  is  that  which  makes  a  man  free  from 
hindrance  and  makes  him  his  own  master?  For  wealth 
does  not  do  it,  nor  consulship,  nur  provincial  government) 
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nor  royal  power;  but  something  else  must  bo  discovered. 
What  thou  is  that  which  when  wo  write  makes  us  freo  from 
hindrance  and  unimpeded?  The  knowledge,  of  the  art  of 
writing.  What  then  is  it  in  playing  the  lulo?  Tho 
wioiico  o.f  playing  the  luto.  Thereforu  in  lifo  also  it  is  tho, 
science  o£-lile.  You  have  then  hoard  in  a  gcuoial  way  ; 
'But  examine  tbo  thing  also  in  tho  several  pmte.  Is  it 
possible  that  ho  who  desires  any  of  tho  things  which 
depend  on  others  cm  bo  fieo  from  hindrance?  No — Is  it 
possible  for  him  to  he  unimpeded?  No — Thori-foro  be 
cannot  be  free.  Consider  then :  whether  wo  hnvo  nothing 
which  is  in  our  own  power  only,  or  whothrr  wo  have  all 
things,  or  whether  some  things  an?  in  our  own  power,  and 
other*  in  tho  power  of  others, — Wlint  Jo  you  mean? — 
When  you  wish  tho  body  to  bo  entire  (sound),  is  it  id 
your  power  or  not?— It  is  not  in  niy  power — When  you 
wish  it  to  be  healthy? — Neither  is  this  in  my  power. — • 
When  yon  wish  it  to  be  handsome? — Nor  is  this — Life  or 
death? — Neither  is  this  in  my  power.1  * — Your  body  then 
is  another's,"  subject  to  every  nmii  who  is  stronger  than 
yourself—  It  is — Dm  your  estute,  is  it  in  your  power  to 
have  it  when  you  please,  and  as  long  as  yon  please,  and 
such  as  ynu  please? — No — And  your  slaves? — No — And 
your  oloilics? — No — And    your  house? — No — And   yonr 
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from  hindrance  »nd  obstruction. — Granted — Well ;  and 
can  a  man  force  yon  to  desire  to  move  towards  that  to 
1  which  yon  do  not  choose? — Ho  can,  for  when  he  threatens 
me  with  death  or  bonds,  ho  compel*  me  to  desire  to  move 
towards  it.  If  then,  yon  despise  death  and  bonds,  do  yon 
still  pay  any  regard  to  him? — No — Is  then  the  despising' 
of  death  an  act  of  yoor  own  or  is  it  not  yours? — It  is  niy| 
act — It  is  your  own  act  thi-n  also  to  destro  to  move  towards 
a  thing :  or  is  it  not  so? — It  is  my  own  act — But  to  desire' 
to  more  away  from  a  thins;,  who»e  act  is  that?  This  also 
is  your  ai-t — What  then  if  I  hare  attempted  to  walk,  sup- 

10.  Knjctotna  affirm*  tbat  a  man  canuot  becompelled  toaaaciit.  tbntii 
In  admit,  to  allow,  or,  to  use  another  word,  to  belters  In  that  which  row 
to  him  to  be  false, or,  to  on  Iho  Mine  won)  again,  to  believe  In  that  in 
whlrb  he  ilue*  not  bclijvc.  When  the  ChrUtian  use*  tha  two  ercali, 
which  l*jjin  with  the  words, '  I  believe  etc-,'  he  know*  or  lio  o«trht  to 
klinw,  Hint  he  cinnol  compel  ao  unbeliever  to  accept  tin  same  belief. 
He  may  by  pain*  and  penalties  of  various  kiwi*  compel  some  peranru 
to  pmTt-af  or  to  routes*  the  tamo  belief:  bnt  at  no  pain*  or  penalties 
wnil  J  compel  aome  Christina*  tu  deny  their  belief,  ao  I  auppneo  tlwt 

Crhan*  tliero  are  Ben  whn  cotild  not  be  compelled  to  Cipro**  tliii 
Her  when  tker  liavo  It  not.  The  raae  of  tbo  believer  and  tlie  un- 
believer however  arc  not  the  some  Tho  believer  mnj  be  strengthened 
in  hit  belief  b*  the  belief  tl.at  bo  will  in  aome  way  bo  punished  by  God, 
if  ho  deni.  ■  tbat  shirk  he  believe*.  Tim  unbeliever  will  not  bare  die 
sniue  uotivo  or  rcomn  fur  not  expressing  hia  iikii!  to  tbat  which  lie 
•Inn  not  believe.  He  believe*  tbat  It  i.  and  will  lie  all  tin-  tame  to 
him  with  reaped  to  (>od,  whether  ho  Rives  hiaa-scnt  In  that  which  he 
doe*  nt>t  believe  or  rcfuie*  hi*  aavent,  Tlierc  remit  im  nothing  iben  to 
trouble  bini  if  lie  expresses  bitnraent  to  tluit  which  he  dnc*uol  believe, 
except  Ihc  ojiininn  of  those  who  know  that  he  due*  not  IicUkto,  or  bin 
n*n  reflect  iuns  mi  expressing  hi*  assent  to  tluit  which  lie  die*  net 
Ulieve;  or  In  other  words  hi*  publleuti  u  of  a  lie,  whieli  rnny  prolmhly 
do  no  barm  to  any  man  or  in  any  any.  I  believe  that  mine  men  «re 
itrcnigt  enough,  under  aomc  clrcumstiinee*  at  1-aat,  to  refuse  their  am  ill 
loenvthing  which  they  do  not  believe;  but  I  do  not  affirm  that  they 
would  do  this  under  all  circumstance*. 
To  return  to  tho  matter  under  consideration,  a  man  cannot  be  enm- 

Clled  by  any  power  to  r. crept  voluntarily  a  tiling  •*  truu,  when  lie 
■lioie*  tluit  it  1*  not  true ;  and  thlt  net  of  hit  I*  quite  independent  of 
the  mailer  whether  hi*  unbelief  Is  well  founded  or  n<.L  He  docs  n.  t 
believe  beesueo  he  cannot  believe,  Yet  it  1*  said  (Hark  ivi.  In)  in 
Iho  reccivtd  text,  at  it  now  stands, '  He  flat  believetli  ami  is  baptlfd 
■Kal  1  be  raved ;  but  he  tliat  believetli  not,  (hall  be  itamnod '  (onndeniiM 
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dom  Another  should  hinder  me — Wha'  part  of  von  does  he 
hinder?  does  ho  hinder  1  he  faculty  of  assent? — No:  bat 
my  poor  body — Ye.*,  as  ha  would  do  with  *  stone — 
Granted;  but  I  no  longer  walk— And  who  told  you  that 
walking  is  your  own  aot  free  frum  hindrance?  for  I  said 
that  (his  onl)'  was  flee  from  hindrance,  to  cWiro  to  move  : 
but  where  there  is  need  of  body  and  its  co-o]<eiation,  you 
have  heard  long  ago  that  nothing  is  your  own. — Granted 
this  also— And  who  can  compel  you  to  deaiie  what  you 
do  not  wish? — No  man — And  to  propose  or  intend,  or  in 
short  to  make  use  of  the  appearances  which  present  them, 
selves,  can  any  man  compel  you? — He  cannot  do  this:  but 
he  will  binder  me  when  I  desire  from  obtaining  what  I 
desire. — If  you  desire  any  thing  which  is  your  own,  and  | 
one  of  the  things  which  cannot  be  hindered,  how  will  ha  , 
hinder  y<>u? — He  cannot  in  any  way — Who  ihen  tells 
you  that  ho  who  desires  tliB  things  that  beloug  to  another 
is  free  from  hindrance? 

Must  I  then  not  desire  health?  By  no  means,  nor 
any  thing  elso  that  belongs  to  another:  for  what  is  not 
in  your  power  to  acquire  or  to  keep  when  you  plea>o,  this 
belongs  10  another.  Keep  then  far  from  it  not  only  your 
hands,  but  more  than  that,  even  your  desires.     K  you  do 
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ft  soldier  should  lay  hold  of  it,  let  it  go,  do  not  resist,  nor 
murmur  ;  if  yon  do,  yon  will  receive  blown,  nod  never  the 
lots  von  will  ftlso  li»e  the  a«*.  But  when  you  ought  to 
feel  thus  with  respect  to  the  body,  consider  whet  remains 
to  be  dune  ftbunt  all  the  rest,  which  is  provided  fur  the 
sake  of  the  body.  When  the  body  is  an  ass,  all  the  other 
tilings  are  bits  belonging  to  the  ass,  pack-saddles,  shoes,*1 
barley,  fodder.  Let  these  also  go :  get  rid  of  them  quicker 
and  more  readily  than  of  the  ass. 

When  yon  have  made  this  preparation,  and  have  prac- 
tised this  discipline,  to  distinguish  that  which  belongs  to 
another  from  that  which  ia  your  own,  the  things  which 
are  subject  to  hindrance  from  those  which  are  not,  to  con- 
sider ihe  things,  free  from  hindrance  to  concern  yourself, 
and  those  whic'i  are  not  free  nut  to  concern  yourself,  to 
keep  your  desire  steadily  fixed  to  the  things  which  do 
concern  yourself,  and  turned  from  the  things  which  do 
not  concern  youiself;  do  you  still  fear  any  man?  No  one. 
For  about  what  wilt  you  bo  afraid  ?  about  the  things  which 
arc  your  own,  in  which  consists  the  nature  of  good  and 
evil  ?  and  who  has  power  over  there  things  ?  who  can  take 
them  away  ?  who  can  impede  them  ?  No  man  can,  no  more 
than  he  can  impede  God.  But  will  you  be  afraid  about 
your  body  and  your  possessions,  about  things  which  are 
not  yours,  about  things  which  in  no  way  concern  you  ? 
and  what  else  have  you  been  studying  from  the  beginning 
than  to  distinguish  between  your  own  and  not  your  own, 
the  things  which  are  in  your  power  and  not  in  your  power, 
the  things  subject  to  hindrance  and  not  subject?  and  why 
hare  you  come  to  the  philosophers?  was  it  that  you  may 
never  the  leu  be  unfortunate  and  unhappy  ?  You  » ill  then 
in  thia  way,  as  I  hare  supposed  you  to  have  done,  be  with- 
out fear  and  disturbance.  And  what  is  grief  to  you  ?  lor 
fear  comes  from  what  you  expect,  but  grief  from  that  which 
is  present"  But  what  further  will  you  desire  ?  For  of 
the  things  which  are  within  the  power  of  the  will,  m  being 
good  and  present,  you  hare  a  proper  and  regulated  desire : 

«  Hero  ho  ipeski.  of  im>  Wnr  »hod.  The  Lstin  tr»n.l*tkm  of  lb* 
w«it  (JmSWrm)  in  Eptetotasls  •ferrcs*  eabw.'  I  suppose  tusj 
ennld  me  nothing  but  iron. 

"  Sot  8chwaif;.'i  Bote. 
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but  of  the  things  which  are  not  in  the  power  of  the  will 
you  do  itot  desire  any  one,  and  ho  you  do  not  allow  any 
[llaoe  to  tliat  which*!*  irrational,  and  impatient,  and  abov»l^ 
measure  hasty."  **^ 

When'  then  you  are  tlnw  affected  towards  things,  what 
man  can  any  lunger  l>o  formidable  to  you  ?  For  what  has 
a  man  which  is  formidable  to  another,  cither  when  ytm  kco 
him  or  speak  to  him  or  finally  are  conversant  with  him  ? 
Not  more  than  one  horse  has  with  respect  to  another,  or 
oiic  d<>g  to  another,  or  one  bee  t<.>  another  boa.  Thing* 
indeed  are  formidable  to  every  man ;  and  when  any  man 
is  able  to  confer  these  things  on  another  or  to  take  theui 
away,  then  he  too  becomes  foimidablo.  Mow  thou  in  h 
aempolis  (a  stronghold  or  fortress,  the  scat  of  tyranny) 
demolished?  Not  by  the  sword,  not  by  fire,  hut  by  opinion. 
For  if  we  abolish  the  at-rupolui  which  is  in  the  city,  can  we 
Moolish  also  thut  of  fev-r,  and  that  of  beautiful  women  ! 
Can  we  in  a  word  abolish  the  acropolis  winch  in  in  us  and 
cast  out  the  tyrants  within  u»,"  whom  wo  have  daily  over 
us,  sometimes  the  srinie  tyrants,  at  other  times  different 
tyrants?  But  with  this  we  miiM  begin,  »nd  with  this  wc 
must  demolish  the  acropolis  and  eject  the  tyrants,  by  giving 
up  the  body,  the  parts  of  it,  the  faculties  of  it,  the  posses- 

Jm..    *Ka  ronub.th.Ti    mu^,,  ferial  ..ffin..    hnnmin    pnildrAfl 


Qod.M  Is  it  his  will  that  I  ahall  have  fever  ?  It  is  my 
'  will  also.  Is  it  his  will  that  1  should  move  towards  uj 
thing?  It  is  my  will  also.  la  it  his  will  that  I  should 
obtain  any  thing?  It  is  my  wish  also."  Does  be  not 
will?  I  do  not  wish.  la  it  hia  will  that  I  die,  is  it  his 
will  that  I  be  put  to  the  rack?  It  is  my  will  then  to  die: 
it  is  my  will  then  to  be  pat  to  the  rack.  Who  then  it 
■till  able  to  hinder  me  contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  or  to 
compel  me  ?  No  more  than  he  osn  hinder  or  compel  Zeus, 
Thus  the  more  oantions  of  travellers  also  not.  A  i  ravelin 
has  heard  that  the  rund  is  infested  by  robbers ;  he  does  not 
venture  to  enter  on  it  alone,  but  be  waits  for  the  companion- 
ship on  the  rord  either  of  an  ambassador,  or  of  a  quaestor, 
or  of  »  proconsul,  and  when  he  has  attached  himself  to  such 
persona  he  goes  Vong  the  road  safely.  80  in  the  world" 
the  wise  man  acts.  There  are  many  companies  of  robben, 
tyrants,  storms,  difficulties,  losses  of  that  which  is  dearest. 
Where  is  there  any  place  of  refuge  ?  how  shall  he  pan 
along  without  being  attacked  by  robbers  ?  what  Oumpan; 
ahull  lie  wait  for  that  he  may  pass  along  in  safety?  to  whom 
ahull  he  attach  himself?  To  what  person  generally?  to 
the  rith  man,  to  the  man  of  consular  rank?  and  what  ii 
the  use  of  that  to  me?  Snob  a  man  is  stripped  himself, 
groans  and  laments.  But  what  if  the  fellow  oompanioi  i 
him-elf  turns  against  me  and  becomes  my  robber,  whil  j 
shall  I  do?  I  wiD  be  a  friend  of  Caesar :  when  I  am  Caessr'i  '■ 
companion  no  man  will  wrong  me.  In  ihe  first  place,  that  '• 
I  may  become  illustrious,  what  things  must  I  endure  and 


will  of  God.  The  word*  in  conclusive  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  '■' 
Kuietrtua  that  a  man  ought  to  subject  himself  in  all  thing*  to  the  wfl  ft 
ofGod  or  to  that  whieli  1m  believe,  tube  the  -ill  of  God.  NoCfaristkiK 
nurtrr  ever  proclaimed  a  more  solemn  obaaswss  to  God's  will.  TT*  ['; 
Christian  martyr  indeed  has  given  perfect  proof  of  bta  sincerity  */  [■: 
rnduriug  foments  and  death:  the  heathen  phlkaupher  waa  net  pit  ■  [■ 
'  ■e  atj  that  ha  would  bare  be*  ' ; 
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suffer?  how  often  and  by  bow  many  must  I  be  robbed? 
Then,  if  I  become  Caesar's  friend,  ho  also  is  mortal.  And 
if  Caesar  from  any  Circumstance  becomes  my  em-ray,  whore 
is  it  bent  for  me  to  retire?  Inioa  desert?  Well,  dot*  fever 
not  oonte  there?  What  ah-tll  be  dune  then?  la  it  not 
possible  to  find  a  safe  fallow  traveller,  a  faithful  one,  otrong, 
secure  against  all  surprises?  Thus  be  consider  and  per- 
ceives that  if  he  attaches  himself  to  God,  be  will  make  his 
journey  in  safety. 

How  do  you  understand  '  attaching  yourself  to  God? 
In  this  sense,  that  whalever  God  wills,  a  man  also  shall 
will;  and  what  God  does  not  will,  a  man  also  shall  not 
will.  How  then  shall  this  be  done  ?  Jn  wbat  other  way 
than  by  examining  tho  movements  (bp/nl%,  the  acts)  of 
God"  and  his  administration?  What  has  he  given  i»  me 
as  my  own  and  in  my  own  power?  what  has  he  reserved 
to  himself?  Ho  has  given  to  me  the  things  which  are  in 
the  power  of  the  wilt  (to  wpoaiptriKa) :  he  baa  put  them 
iu  my  power  free  from  impediment  and  hindrance.  How 
was  be  able  to  mako  the  earthy  body  free  from  hindrance? 
[He  could  not],  and  accordingly  be  hns  subjected  to  the 
revolution  of  the  whole  (r>j  riv  5\my  wtpto&w)-"  ["owessions, 
household  things,  house,  children,  wife.  Why  then  do  1 
fight  against  God  ?  why  do  I  will  what  does  not  depend  on 
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My  father  gave  them  to  me— And  who  gave  them  to  him? 
and  who  made  the  sun  ?  and  who  made  the  fmits  of  the 
earth  ?  and  who  the  *easous?  and  who  made  the  connection 
of  men  with  ono  another  and  their  fellowship  ? 

Then  after  reoeiving  everything  from  another  and  even 
yourself,  are  von  angry  and  do  yon  blame  the  driver  if  he 
takes  any  thing  from  yon?  Who  are  yon,  and  for  what 
purpose  did  you  come  into  the  world  ?  Did  not  he  (God) 
introduce  you  here,  did  he  not  show  you  the  light,  aid  he 
not  give  you  fellow  workers,  and  perceptions  and  reason? 
and  as  whom  did  he  introduce  you  here  ?  did  he  not  intro- 
duce you  as  subject  to  death,  and  as  one  to  live  on  the 
earth  with  a  little  flesh,  and  to  observe  his  administration,  • 
and  to  join  with  him  in  the  spectacle  and  the  festival  for 
a  short  time?  Will  yon  cot  then,  as  long  as  you  have 
been  permitted,  after  toeing  the  spectacle  ana  the  solemnity, 
when  he  lead*  you  out,  go  with  adoration  of  him  and  thanks 
for  what  you  have  heard  and  seen  ? — No ;  but  1  would  still 
enjoy  the  feast — The  initiated  too  would  wish  to  be  longer 
in  the  initiation  .***  and  perhaps  also  those  at  Olympia  to 
see  other  athletes ;  but  the  solemnity  is  ended :  go  away 
like  a  grateful  and  modest  man ;  make  room  for  others : 
others  also  must  be  born,  as  you  were,  and  being  born  they 
must  havo  a  place,  and  hou*es  and  necessary  things.  And 
if  the  first  do  not  retire,  what  remains?  Why  are  you  in- 
satiable ?  Why  are  you  not  content  ?  why  do  you  contract 
the  world? — Yea,  but  I  would  have  my  little  children  with 
me  and  my  wife— What,  are  they  yours  ?  do  they  not  belong 
to  the  giver,  and  to  him  who  made  you  ?  then  will  you  not 
give  up  what  belongs  to  others  ?  will  you  not  give  way  to 
him  who  is  superior? — Why  then  did  he  introduce  mo  into 
the  world  on  these  conditions? — And  if  the  conditions  do 
not  suit  you,  depart.3*    He  has  no  need  of  a  spectator  who 

M  Tho  initiated  OieVrsi}  are  thoso  who  were  introduced  with  solemn 
eeraormics  into  101116  groat  religious  body.  These  ocremonios  are  de- 
scribed by  Dion  Pros.  Orat  xit,  quoted  by  Upton. 

*»  M  And  is  this  all  the  comfort,  every  serious  reader  will  be  apt  to 
•ay,  which  one  of  the  bout  philosopher*,  in  ono  of  his  noblest  discourse*, 
ean  giro  to  the  good  nan  under  severe  distress?  'Either  tell  yourself 
that  present  raftering  void  of  future  bom,  is  no  evil,  or  five  op  your 
existence  and  mingle  with  the  elements  of  the  Universe*  1  Ufispenkably 
rational  ana  more  worthy  of  infinite  goodness  is  our  blessed 
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is  not  satisfied.  He  wants  those  who  join  in  the  festival, 
those  who  take  part  in  the  chorus,  that  they  may  rather 
applaud,  admire,  and  celebrate  with  hymns  the  solemnity. 
But  those  who  can  bear  no  trouble,  and  the  cowardly  he 
will  not  unwillingly  st-o  absent  from  the  great  assembly 
fffai-r/yipis") ;  for  they  did  not  when  they  who  present  be- 
have as  they  ought  to  do  at  a  festival  nor  fill  up  their  place 
properly,  but  they  lamented,  found  fault  with  the  deity, 
fortuno,  their  companions ;  not  freeing  both  what  tliey  had, 
and  their  own  puwurs,  which  they  received  for  contrary 
purposes,  the  powers  of  magnanimity,  of  a  generous  mind, 
manly  spirit,  and  what  we  are  now  inquiring  about,  free- 
dom.— For  what  purpose  then  have  I  received  these  thing*  '* 
— To  use  thorn — How  long?- — So  lung  as  he  who  has  lent 
them  chooses.— What  if  they  are  necessary  to  me? — Do  not 
attach  yourself  to  them  and  they  will  not  be  necessary :  do 
not  say  to  yourself  that  they  are  necessary,  and  then  they 
are  not  necessary. 

This  study  yon  ought  to  practise  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, beginning  with  the  smallest  things  and  those  most 
liable  to  damage,  with  an  caithen  pot,  with  a  cup.  Then 
proceed  in  this  way  to  a  tunic,  lo  a  little  dog,  to  a  horse, 
to  a  small  estate  in  land  :  then  to  yourself,  to  your  body, 
to  the  parts  of  your  body,  to  your  children,  to  your  wife,  to 
your  brothers.  Look  all  round  and  throw  these  things 
from  you  (which  are  not  yours).  Purge  your  opinions,  so 
of  tl     - 


that  nothing  cleave  to  you  of  the  things  which  are  I 
your  own,  that  nothing  grow  to  you,  that  nothing  give 
you  pain  when  it  is  torn  from  you  ;M  and  say,  while  you 


Are  daily  exercising  youreelf  m  you  do  there  (in  the  school), 
not  that  yon  are  pMloeophiring,  fur  this  u  *n  arrogant 
(offensive)  expression,  but  that  yon  are  presenting  an 
aseerter  of  freedom ;"  for  thie  ia  really  freedom.  To  this 
freedom  Diogenes  was  called  by  Aiitisthenea,  and  he  "aid 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  enslaved  by  any  man.  For 
thu  reason  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,"  bow  did  he 
behave  to  the  pittites?  Did  he  call  any  of  them  master? 
and  I  do  not  speak  of  the  name,  for  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
word,  but  of  the  state  of  mind,  by  which  the  word  is  pro- 
duced. How  did  he  reprove  them  for  feeding  badly  their 
captives?  How  was  he  aold  ?  Did  he  seek  a  master?  no; 
but  a  slave.  And  when  he  was  s-ld  how  did  he  behave  to 
his  master?**  Immediately  he  disputed  with  him  and 
said  to  his  master  that  he  ought  not  to  be  dressed  as  he 
was,  nor  shaved  in  such  a  manner ;  and  about  the  children 
he  told  them  how  he  ought  to  bring  them  up.  And  what 
was  rtrange  in  this?  for  if  his  ranter  had  bought  an 
eiprciee  master,  would  he  have  employed  him  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  palaestra  aa  a  servant  or  el  a  master?  and  *o 
if  he  had  bought  a  physician  or  an  architect  And  so  in 
every  matter,  it  is  absolutely  neoensary  that  he  who  has 
skill'  must  be  the  superior  of  him  who  has  not.  Whoever 
then  generally  potaenses  the  science  of  lift*,  what  else  must 
he  be  than  master?  For  who  is  master  in  a  ship?  The 
man  who  governs  the  helm?  Why?  Because  he  who 
will  not  obey  hiin  suffers  for  it.  But  a  master  can  give 
me  stripes.  Can  hodo  it  then  without  suffering  for  it?  So 
I  also  used  to  think.  But  because  he  cannot  do  it  without 
suffering  for  it,  for  this  reason  it  is  not  in  his  power :  and 
no  man  can  do  what  ia  unjust  without  suffering  for  it. 
And  what  is  the  penalty  for  him  who  puts  his  own  slave 
in  chains?**  whut  do  you  think  that  is?  The  fact  of 
putting  the  slave  in  chains : — and  you  also  will  admit  this, 

"  The  word  U  mfttrtw  Mat.  See  iii.  2i.  78  and  the  note  13  s  also 
Cpt™'i  note  mi  Ihn  puian,  Schwi  if .  *ayi  that  be  doss  not  qui  I* 
nodtntaiid  uliy  Eptct'-tiu  ben  say*  lilirmi  ■epMarrW,  'dare  Tindioem' 
w  'adatrHKSt,  iiuload  of  nyiuj  '  Tindkara  acaa  In  libartalem.' 

-  Sea  lii.  U.  66,  ii.  13.  24. 

»  See  the  ■ 


ate  the  ouster  of  Mi  children. 
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if  700  ehooae  to  maintain  the  tnitb,  that  man  is  not  a  wild 
beast,  but  a  tame  animal.  For  when  ia  a  vine  doing  badly  ? 
When  tt  ia  in  a  condition  contrary  to  its  nature.  When 
ia  a  cock  ?  Just  the  Mine.  Therefore  a  man  al*>  ia  bo. 
What  then  is  a  man's  nature?  To  bito,  to  kick,  and  to 
throw  into  prison  and  to  behead?  No;  but  to  do  good, 
to  co-operate  with  others,  to  wish  them  well.  At  that 
time  then  he  ia  in  a  bad  condition,  whether  you  chose  to 
admit  it  or  not,  when  he  is  acting  foolishly. 

Socrates  Then  did  not  fare  baiilv?—  No;  but  bia  judges 
and  hie  abusers  did.— Nor  did  Helvidiu.."  at  Rome  fare 
badly? — No;  but  hin  murderer  did.  How  do  you  tntan? — 
The  same  as  you  do  when  you  nay  that  a  nock  lias  Dot 
fared  badly  when  he  has  gained  the  victory  and  been 
severely  wounded ;  but  that  the  cock  has  fared  badly  when 
he  has  been  defeated  and  is  unhurt ;  nor  do  yon  call  a  dog 
Fortunate,  who  neither  purees  game  nor  labours,  but 
when  yon  see  him  sweating,"  when  you  see  him  in  pain 
and  panting  violently  after  running,  Whit  paradox  (nn- 
usual  thing)  do  we  utter  if  we  say  that  the  evil  in  every 
thing  ia  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  thing? 
Is  this  a  paradox?  for  do  you  not  any  this  in  the  ca*o  of 
all  other  thing"?  Why  then  in  the  case  of  man  only  do 
you  think  differently  ?  But  because  we  say  i  list  the  nature 
of  man  is  tame  (gentle)  and  social  and  faithful,  yon  will 
not  say  that  this  is  a  parados?4*  It  i*  not— What  then 
ia  it  a  paradox  to  any  that  a  man  ia  not  hurt  when  ho  ia 


against  his  will, »  a  slave.  But  who  i*  free  from  restraint? 
He  who  desire*  nothing  that  belong*  to  (in  in  the  power 
of)  others.  And  what  are  tho  thing*  which  belong  to 
other*  ?  Those  which  are  not  in  our  power  either  to  have 
or  not  to  have,  or  to  have  of  a  certain  kind  or  in  a  certain 
manner,44  Therefore  the  body  belong*  to  another,  the 
part*  of  the  body  belong  to  another,  possession  (property) 
belong*  to  another.  If  then  you  are  attached  to  any  of 
theae  things  aa  yonr  own,  yon  will  pay  the  penalty  which 
it  is  proper  fur  him  to  pay  who  desire*  what  belong*  to 
another.  This  road  leads  to  freedom,  this  i*  the  only  way 
of  escaping  from  slavery,  to  be<abls  to  say  at  last  with  all 
yonr  aonl 

Lewi  me,  O  Zens,  sod  thou  O  destiny. 
The  my  that  I  am  bid  by  yon  to  go." 

But  what  do  yon  aay,  phil  jeopher?  The  tyrant  summon* 
yon  to  say  something  which  doe*  not  become  yon.  Do  von 
aay  it  or  do  yon  not  ?  Answer  me — Let  me  consider — Will 
yon  consider  now  ?  Bnt  when  yon  wen  in  the  school,  what 
whs  it  which  yon  used  to  consider?  Did  yon  not  study 
what  are  the  thing*  that  are  good  and  what  are  bad,  and 
what  things  are  neither  one  nor  the  other  ? — 1  did.— What 
then  was  our  opinion? — Tliat  just  and  honourable  act* 
wen  good ;  and  that  unjust  and  disgraceful  (foul)  acta 
wen  bad, — -Is  life  a  good  thing? — No. — I*  death  a  bad 
thing? — No, — Is  prison? — No. — But  what  did  we  think 
about  mean  and  faithless  words  and  betrayal  of  a  friend 
and  flattery  of  a  tyrant? — That  they  an  had. — Well  then, 
von  are  not  considering,  nor  have  you  considered  nor  de- 
liberated. For  what  is  the  matter  for  consideration,  is  it 
whether  it  is  beooming  for  me,  when  I  have  it  in  my 
power,  to  secure  for  myself  the  greatest  of  good  things, 
and  not  to  seenn  for  myself  (that  is,  not  to  avoid)  the 
greatest  evils?  A  fine  inquiry  indeed,  and  necessary,  and 
one  that  demands  much  deliberation.  Man,  why  do  you 
mock  us?    Such  an  inquiry  is  never  made.    If  yon  really 

"  A*  Upton  remark*,  Epfctetn*  Is  referring  to  the  four  categories  of 
fhaSttse*. 

"  KpicU-ios,  EocbcdndtM  e.  K.  U.  Antoninus,  Oatak.Sd.sd.  1687, 
Annas,  p.  M. 
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imagined  that  Wo  things  were  bad  and  honourable  things 
were  good,  and  thnl  all  other  thing"  were  neither  good  nor 
t*td,  j-ou  would  not  even  hove  approached  thi*  enquiry, 
nor  liavo  conio  near  it;  but  immediately  you  would  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  them  by  the  understanding  at  you 
woidd  do  (in  oilier  cases)  by  the  visum.  For  when  do 
you  inquire  if  black  things  are  white,  if  heavy  things  are 
light,  and  do  not  comprehend  the  manifest  evidence  of  tho 
aonses  ?  How  then  do  you  now  say  that  you  are  consider- 
ing whether  things  which  are  neither  good  nor  bad  ought 
to  be  avoided  more  than  things  which  are  bad?  Cut  you 
do  not  po-..>i-ss  these  opinions;  and  neither  do  these  things 
seem  to  yuu  to  be  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  you  think 
that  they  are  the  greatest  evils ;  nor  do  you  think  those 
other  thing*  (mean  mid  faithless  words,  etc.)  to  be  evils,  but 
matters  which  do  not  concern  us  at  all.  For  thus  from  the 
beginning  you  have  accustomed  yourcelf.  Where  am  1? 
In  the  schools:  and  are  any  listening  tome  ?  Iarudiscours- 
ing  among  philosophers.  Hut  J  have  gone  out  of  tho 
school.  Away  wiih  this  talk  of  Miholars  and  fools.  Tims 
a  friend  is  overpowered  by  the  testimony  of  a  philosopher ;  ** 
thus  a  philosopher  becomes  a  parasite;  thus  he  lets  him- 
self for  hire  for  money :  thus  in  the  henntu  a  man  doca  not 
say  what  he  think*;  in  private  (in  the  scivol)  he  proclaims 


enphcr,  yon  say  something  different  in  the  school.  'Why 
do  yon  deceive  us  ?  Why,  wlion  yon  are  only  a  worm,  do 
yon  tay  that  you  are  a  man?  I  shonld  like  to  be  present 
when  some  ofth*  philosophers  ie  lying  with  e  women,  that 
I  might  see  how  he  is  exerting  himself,  end  whet  words  he 
ie  uttering.  Mid  whether  he  remembers  hie  title  of  philo- 
sopher, sml  the  worda  which  he  hoars  or  says  or  reeds. 

And  what  is  this  to  libei-ty?  Nothing  else  than  this, 
whether  y<<n  who  are  rich  choose  or  not — And  who  is 
your  evidence  for  thie?—  who  else  than  yourselves?  who 
have  a  powerful  master  (Caesar),  and  who  live  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  nod  and  motion,  and  who  faint  if  be  only  looks 
at  yon  with  a  scowling  countenance ;  yon  who  court  old 
women"  and  old  men.  and  say,  I  cannot  do  this:  it  is  not 
in  my  power,  Why  is  it  not  in  your  power  ?  Did  you 
not  lately  contend  with  me  and  say  that  you  are  free? 
Pat  Apriil!***  has  hindered  me?  Tell  the  truth  then, 
slave,  and  do  not  run  away  from  your  masters,  nor  deny, 
nor  venture  to  produce  any  one  to  assert  your  freedom 
(m^rumfr),  when  you  have  so  many  evidences  of  your 
slavery.  And  indeed  when  a  man  is  compelled  by  love  to 
do  something  contrary  to  his  opinion  (judgment),  and  at 
the  same  time  sees  the  better,  but  has  not  the  strength  to 
follow  it,  one  might  consider  him  utill  more  worthy  of 
excuse  as  being  held  by  a  certain  violent  and  in  a  manner 
a  divine  power.**     But  who  could  endure  you  who  are  in 

"  Horace  Bat.  II.  5. 

**  Apnilla  is  a  Rom* 
who  ii  ocnrtcil  frir  her  money. 

**  Compare  Pinto  (Syrapmiitun,  p.  SOS);  'All  men  ooneeire  both  u  to 
the  body  ami  ss  to  the  w«il,  and  when  they  have  arriTcd  at  a  certain  ape, 
our  narurc  dcelrca  to  procreate.  But  it  rannnt  procreate  In  that  which 
l»  ugly,  but  in  thnt  wWh  Ii  beautiful  Fur  the  conjunction  .f  man  ami 
woman  i>  g-uw ration ;  bet  thla  act  I*  riirine,  and  thin  in  the  animal 
which  it  nrnrtal  ii  divine,  cnnodTina;  and  begetting.'  See  what  la  mid 
in  ii.  23,  note  10  on  mnrrying.  In  a  eertaln  sen*  the  procreation  of 
children  ii  a  duty,  and  consequently  the  pruTKliaa  far  them  ii  also  a 
duty.    Ilia  the  fulfilling  of  tin  will  and  purpose  of  the  Deity  to  people 


the  earth;  and  therefore  the  act  of  procreation  ii  divine.    8o  a'a 
duty  i*  to  labunr  in  some  way,  and  if  seooanuT,  to  earn  hit 
I— tain  the  life  which  he  lias  received;  and  this  la  also  a 


n  hii  living  and 

Fault  opinion  of  marriage  ia  contained  la  Cor.  L  7.    Sena  of  bis  teach. 

lnff  on  thii  matter  haa  been  justly  condemned.     He  haa  no  conception  of 
the  truenatsnof  raarriage;  at  leant  he  does  not  shew  that  he  haa  in 
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love  with  old  women  and  old  men,  and  wipe  the  old 
women's  noses,  and  wash  them  and  give  them  presents, 
and  also  "ait  on  thorn  like  u  slave  when  they  ant  sick, 
ami  at  tho  ranie  time  wiah  them  dead,  and  question  tho 
;>'.. *  ■-'.■ : . ■. 1 1 .- -  whoihei  they  are  sick  ii iit ij  death ?  Ami  ag«in, 
when  in  order  to  obtain  these  gieat  and  much  ndmirod 
magistracies  and  honours,  yon  ki.-u  tho  hands  of  these 
slaves  of  others,  and  so  you  are  not  the  slave  oven  of  free 
nun.  Then  you  wiilk  about  before  me  in  stately  fashion 
a  piaetor  or  a  consul.  Do  I  not  know  how  yon  became  a 
praetor,  by  what  means  you  got  your  consulship,  who 
gave  it  to  you  ?  I  would  not  even  choose  to  live,  if  I 
must  live  by  help  of  Felicion"  and  endure  hia  arrogance 
and  servile  insolence  :  fur  I  know  what  a  slave  is,  who  ia 
fortunate,  as  he  ihiuks,  and  puffed  up  by  pride. 

You  then,  a  man  may  say,  are  you  free?  I  wish,  by  the 
Gods,  and  pray  to  be  free  :  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  faoe 
my  masters,  I  still  value  my  poor  body,  I  value  greatly 
the  preservation  of  it  entire,  though.  I  do  not  poaxces  it 
entire."  But  I  can  point  out.  to  you  a  free  mun,  that  you 
may.  no  longer  seek  an  example.  Diogenes-  was  fiee. 
How  was  he  free  ? — not  because  ho  was  born  of  free 
parents,*3  but  because  ho  was  himself   fiee,  because  he 
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from  whence  he  had  them,  and  from  whom,  and  on  what 
conditions.  His  true  parent*  indeed,  the  Gods,  and  hit 
real  country  he  wutild  never  have  deserted,  nor  would  he 
have  v  ielded  to  any  man  in  obedience  to  them  and  to  their 
orders,  nor  w«uld  any  man  have  died  for  his  country  more 
readily.  For  he  was  not  used  t>  inquire  when  he  should 
be  considered  to  have  done  anything  on  behalf  of  the  whole' 
of  thing*  (the  universe,  or  afl  tlte  world),  but  be  remem-j 
bered  that  every  thins  which  is  done  comes  from  thence 
and  is  done  on  behalf  of  that  country  and  is  commanded 
by  him  who  administers  it"  Therefore  see  what  Dio- 
genes himself  says  and  writes:— "For  this  reason,  he 
pays.  Di-  genes,  it  is  in  your  power  to  speak  both  with 
the  King  of  the  Persians  and  with  Arcuiriauius  the  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  a*  yon  please."  Was  it  because 
he  was  born  of  free  parents  ?  I  *uppo*e  ail  the  Athenians 
tuid  all  the  Lacedncinonians  be  a  use  they  were  born 
of  slave*,  could  not  talk  with  them  (these  kings)  as 
they  wished,  but  Icnrcd  and  puid  court  to  them.  Why 
then  does  he  say  that  it  is  in  his  power  ?  Because  I  do 
it- >t  consider  the  poor  body  to  be  my  own,  bee.. use  I  want 
nothing.  l>ccanse  law  "  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  nothing 
else  is.  These  were  the  things  which  permitted  him  to  be 
free. 

Ami  that  yon  mny  not  think  that  I  show  you  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  is  a  solitary  per-cm.1*  who  has  neither 
wife  nor  children,  nor  country,  nor  friend"  nor  kinsmen,  by 
whom  be  could  1«  bent  and  drawn  in  various  directions, 
take  Socrates  »nd  observe  that  he  hud  a  wife  and  children, 
bur  he  did  not  consider  them  as  hi*  own  ;  that  he  bad  a 
country,  so  long  as  it  was  fit  to  have  one.  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  wa*  fit ;  friends  and  kin>men  also,  but  be  held 
all  in  subjection  to  law  and  to  the  obedience  due  to  it. 
For  this  reason  he  was  the  first  to  go  out  an  a  soldier,  when 
it  was  necessary,  and  in  war  he  exposed  himself  to  danger 

"  Sihwrig.  hu  s  now  on  this  difficult  puage,  which  ti  rather 
•Wore, 

"  The  ►-me  of  *  Uw '  (I  wipii  enn  bt  collected  fn  m  what  f-llnwi. 
Cooipnrv  the  dincoone  of  Sucrut«*  on  obedieuca  to  lb*  kv.  (Ciiton. 
«,lL«e.) 

H  Ere  Scbweig.'i  note  so  tMtpurritmt. 
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most  unsparingly  : ':  and  wlicn  ho  was  sent  by  the  n  rants 
14  seize  Leon,  h«  ilid  not  oven  deliberate  abom  tin?  matter, 
because  he  thought  that  it  was  ii  base  action,  and  he  knew 
that  he  must  die  (lor  hi*  retnsal).  if  it  so  happened. *■ 
And  what  diUl-rence  did  that  make-  to  hiw?  for  he  in- 
tended to  preserve  something  vise,  not  his  poor  flosh,  but 
his  fidelity,  his  honourable  character.  Theno  arc  things 
which  could  not  be  assailed  nor  brought  into  subjection. 
Then  when  ho  was  obliged  to  s]>eak  in  defence  of  his  life, 
did  he  behave  like  a  man  who  had  children,  who  had  * 
wife?  No,  but  he  behaved  like  a  man  who  has  neither. 
And  what  did  he  do  when  he  was  (ordered)  lo  drink  the 
poison,"  and  when  he  had  the  power  of  escaping  from 
prison,  and  when  l.'rito  said  to  him,  Escape  fur  the  sake  of 
your  children,  w'uut  did  Socrates  say?''0  did  he  consider 
the  power  of  escape  as  an  unexpected  gain?  By  no 
means:  he  cousideied  what  was  fit  and  proper;  but  the 
rest  he  did  not  even  look  at  i«r  take  into  the  reckoning. 
For  hedid  not  choose,  he  said,  to  s*ve  his  poor  body,  but 
to  fiave  that  which  is  increased  and  saved  by  doing  what 
is  just,  and  is  impaired  and  destroyed  by  doing  what  is 
unjust.  Sociates  will  not  save  his  life  by  a  base  act ;  ha 
who  would  not  put  the  Athenians  to  the  rote  when  they 


the  tyrants,  be  who  discoursed  is  inch  a  manner  nix 
virtue  and  right  behaviour.  It  is  not  poaaiblo  to  u 
such  a  man's  fife  by  base  acts,  but  ho  is  saved  by  djit 
not  by  running  away.  For  the  good  aotor  also  presen 
bis  character  by  stopping  when  bo  ought  to  stop,  beti 
than  when  he  goes  on  noting  beyond  the  proper  tin 
Whitt  then  Jmll  the  children  of  Soorates  do?  "If,"  si 
Socrates,  "  I  had  gone  off  to  Thesssly,  would  yon  ha 
taken  care  of  them ;  and  if  I  depart  to  the  world  belo 
will  there  be  no  man  to  take  oare  of  them  ?"  See  bow 
gives  to  death  a  gentle  name  and  mocks  it  Bnt  if  y 
and  I  h»d  been  in  hie  place,  we  should  have  immadiab 
answered  as  philosophers  that  those  who  act  unjustly  mi 
be  repaid  in  the  same  way,  end  we  should  have  added, ' 
shnll  be  useful  to  many,  if  my  life  is  saved,  and  if  I  d 
I  bhall  lm  useful  to  no  man.  For,  if  it  hud  been  neci 
aary,  we  should  have  mado  our  escape  by  slipping  throu 
a  small  hole.  And  bow  in  that  case  should  we  have  be 
useful  to  any  man?  for  where  w<mld  they  Iwtb  been  th 
staying?*'  or  if  we  were  useful  to  men  while  we  wt 
alive,  should  we  not  hare  been  much  more  useful 
them  by  dying  when  we  ought  to  die,  and  as  we  ough 
And  now  Socrates  being  dead,  no  lean  useful  to  men.  a 
even  more  useful,  is  the  remembrance  of  that  whioh  he  c 
or  said  when  he  wusalire.M 
rigfoal  I 

whom  wt  might  liaTebeen  ussftdt   laerwoukl  hstebMl  ieftbehi 
.  " ! .  and  we  wuld  bate  done  nothing  for  them. 

I  "  Thi«  b  the  conclusion  about  Socrates,  whom  Eplrtatua  big! 

""•  rallied :  the  remembrance  of  what  Socrates  did  and  Mid  U  even  m 

lt-  aacfal  than  bb life.     "The  life  of  the  dead,"  sars  Cicero  of  Sen 

■ij  Bulplcius,  the  creat  Roman  jurist  and  Clean's  friend,  "reals  In  : 

■  1  ttmenibranesof  the  tiring."    Kpktelu*  has  told  a*  of  sou*  of  the  ■ 

i]  of  £oenit«.  which  prove  him  to  hare  been  a  bra™  and  bonsai  m 

He  does  ant  tell  U  here  what  Socrates  said,  which  means  what 
^  taught :  bnt  he  knew  wliat  it  was    Modern  writers  have  ■■ipount 

i  the  matter  at  length,  ami  In  a  form  which  Epieteta*  would  not 

could  not  hare  iited. — freiatcslefl  toother*  the  question*  which  rel 
to  lite  material  world,  and  he  Br.t  tsunlit,  as  we  an  told,  the  tbil 
-.  j  which  concern  man's  daily  lit,"  and  hit  intercourse  wilh  other  men : 

'    '  i-thi-r  word*  he  naught  Ethie  (the  prineipb*  of  mnrmJltj).    Ffeld*  ■ 

I-  1ms.  he  said,  will  teach  at  nothing,  but  man  fn  hb  social  srate  wi 

!  and  rasiw  then  is  the  proper  subject  of  the.  phllwpfirnf  So-ratra.    1 

;1  bsgianinfi  of  this  kaowWse  waa,  as  h«  said,  t .  know  hiuMalf  acoosdi 
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Think  of  thew  things,  these  opinions,  these  words  i  look 
to  these  examples,  if  you  would  lie  free,  if  yon  desire  tlto 
thing  according  to  it*  worth.  And  what  is  the  wonder 
if  you  buy  so  grout  a  thiug  at  the  price  of  things  no  many 
and  so  great?  For  the  sake  of  this  which  is  called  liberty, 
some  hang  themselves,  others  throw  themselves  down  pre* 
cipices,  and  ►onietiines  even  whole  cities  have  perished: 
and  will  you  not  for  the  Bike  of  the  true  and  unassailable 
and  secure  liberty  give  back  to  God  when  he  demands 
them  the  things  which  he  has  given  ?  Will  you  not,  bn 
Plato  *ays,  study  not  to  die  only,  but  also  to  endure  tor- 
ture, and  exile,  and  scourging  and  in  a  word  to  give  nil 
all  which  is  not  your  own?     If  you  will  not,  yuu  will  bo 

In  tl>«  precept  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Know  thytclf  (yrili  nmvt *V)  : 
and  the  object  of  hi*  philn>ouhy  wa*  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  mou 
its  a  moral  being  in  all  relation* ;  anil  am<>n*;  Ihuae  the  iclalintt  of  (11:111 
to  God  »i  the  father  of  all,  creator  anil  ruler  of  all,  u  Plato  cxprrwra 
it.  Sorratt*  laueht  that  what  we  eull  death  i*  not  Hie  end  of  man; 
di-ulli  U  only  the  road  to  another  life.  The  death  or  &-er.ite*  vat  Cvli- 
formable  to  his  lire  and  teaching.  "Sorratu*  died  not  mily  with  tlw 
aobleit  eoura^p  and  traiii|u)llily,  but  he  alto  refuted,  hi  we  are  told,  t<> 
escape  from  dentil,  which  the  law*  of  the  state  permitted,  by  gii:n<!  in  in 
C&ile  nr  paying  a  line,  bcemse  iu  he  said,  if  he  In.d  himself  coi.scmiil 
10  a  One  or 'allowed  other*  to  propose  it  (Xenop.  thi.  April,  j  S3},  such 
an  aet  would  have  been  an  admin  ion  ••(  hii  guilt.  Both  (i-ocroN-a 
and  Jesus)  offered  themselves  with  the  firine»t  resolution  for  a  hulv 
raime.  which  whs  m  far  from  being  lost  through  their  J.  ath  that  it 
only  served  rather  to  m«ke  it  the  guiieral  cause  of  wan  kind  '  (Dpi 
Christliche  del  I'hitoniiniu*  oder  Socrates  uud  Chrialus.  by  F.  C.  Buur.) 

Thi*  easny  by  Bnur  i*  very  ingrniouj.  Perl, ops  there  are  snnii- 
reoder*  who  will  di-BCTM  with  him  on  many  points  in  the  compari-mi 
of  Sucates  and  Chriatiia.  However  the  eieay  ia  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  reading. 

The  opinion  of  Rouuenu  In  hi*  comparison  of  J  tin  a  and  Soerute*  ia 
in  ninie  respect*  more  juit  than  that  of  Bam.  though  the  lisimina  -if 
the  Frenchman  it  very  email  w  hen  compared  with  that  of  the  Oenuaii. 
"  What  prejudices,  what  bliodnesa  mint  a  niun  have,''  *ay»  Rouucaii. 
"when  he  dare*  tocoinpi.ro  the  sou  of  Sophroiii*<-u*  with  the  Ml  'if 
Mary !— The  death  or  Socrates  phfkwiphiiiiijc  tiui«]uilly  with  hi* 
frii-nd*  i*  the  moat  gentle  that  a  man  could  desire  ;  thut  of  Juiu  ex- 
pirin:.-  in  torment*,  insulted,  jeered,  turned  by  a  whole  people,  i*  I  he 
most  horrible  that  a  man  could  dread,  Socrale*  taking  the  p'liso'icd 
enp  bleuv*  him  who  prewnti  it  and  weep*:  Jesui  in  lii-  horrible 
punishment  pr.yi  for  hit  tarn**  uicvutkmera.  Ve*,if  the  life  and  the 
de-illi  of  Sovratca  are  Dims  of  a  •age,  the  lite  and  the  death  or  JtsoSMM 
thweofaUOil."  (.ll(w«a»a,tOiS,\«,NA.tti.vViiil.   Amsterdam,  i<*»\) 


a  slave  among  slaves,  even  if  you  be  ten  thousand  times 
a  .'.■])> ul;  olid  if  yon  make  your  way  up  to  tlie  Paluce 
i  Caesar's  residence),  you  will  no  los  be  a  slave  ;  and  you 
will  feci,  that  perhaps  philosophers  niter  words  which  are 
contrary  tti  common  opinion  (paradoxes),  as  Cleanthes  also 
wiid,  hut  not  words  contrary  to  reason.  For  yon  will  know 
l>y  experience  that  the  words  are  true,  and  that  there  is  no 
profit  from  the  tiling  which  are  valued  and  eagerly  sought 
to  those  who  hare  obtained  them  ;  and  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  them  there  is  an  imagination  (>f>arraaia), 
that  when  these  thing*  are  come,  all  that  is  good  will 
come  with  them;  then,  when  they  are  come,  the  feverish 
feeling  is  the  same,  the  tossing  to  and  fro  is  the  same, 
the  Satiety,  the  desire  of  things  which  are  not  prct-ent; 
for  freeil'un  is  acquired  not  by  the  full  possession  of  the 
things  which  nre  desired  but  by  removing  the  desire. 
And  that  yon  may  know  that  this  is  true,  as  you  have 
laboured  for  those  things,  so  transfer  your  labour  to  these ; 
be  vigilant  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  opinion  which 
will  make  yon  free ;  pay  court  to  a  philosopher  instead  of 
to  a  rich  old  man :  be  seen  about  a  philosopher's  doors : 
you  will  not  disgrace  yourself  by  being  seen  ;  you  will 
not  go  away  empty  nor  without  profit,  if  you  go  to  the 
philosopher  as  jrun  ought,  and  if  not  (if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed), try  at  least :  tho  trial  i. attempt)  is  not  disgraceful. 


CHAPTER  IT, 

05   liJULUr.  JXTI1UCT. 

To  this  matter  before  all  you  matt  attend,  that  you  bo 
never  »:>  vkaely  connected  wish  any  of  your  former  iu- 
liniaies  <-r  friends  as  to  come  down  lo  the  same  acts  ns  he 
does.1  It  ymi  do  not  observe  this  mle,  you  will  ruin  your- 
self. Hut  if  the  thought  arise*  in  your  mind,  "l'*hnll 
mseta  disobliging  to  h-m  and  lie  will  not  have  the  samo 
feeling  towards  me,"  remember  that  nothing  is  done  with- 

1  lie  ni(MD<  that  von  must  wt  ila  as  be  dors,  because  he  rioei  litis 
nr  tlwt  act.  The  ■  Jviee  is  in  tulvtauco,  Do  not  da  a*  jom  friend  does 
sialyl  iy  became  he  if  year  Mead. 


l> 
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out  oast,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  man  if  lie  does  not  do  the 
name  things  to  be  the  same  msn  that  be  was.  Choose 
then  which  of  the  two  yon  will  have,  to  he  equally  loved 
by  those  by  whom  you  wete  formerly  loved,  being  the 
same  with  your  former  K-lf;  or  being  superior,  not  to 
obtain  from  your  friends  the  same  that  you  did  before. 
Tor  if  this  is  better,  immediately  turn  away  to  it,  and  let 
rot  other  considerations  draw  you  in  a  different  direc  ion. 
For  no  man  is  able  to  make  progiess  /improvement),  when 
lie  is  wavering  between  opposite  things;  but  if  you  have 
preferred  'his  (one  thing)  to  all  things,  if  you  choose  to 
nttend  to  this  only,  to  work  out  this  only,  give  up  every 
thing  else.  But  if  you  will  not  do  this,  your  wavering 
will  produce  both  these  results:  you  will  neither  improve 
as  you  ought,  nor  will  you  obtain  what  you  formerly 
obtained.  For  before  by  plainly  desiring  the  things 
which  were  worth  nothing,  you  pleased  your  associates. 
But  yon  cannot  excel  in  both  kinds,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  so  fur  as  you  share  in  the  one,  you  mu*l  fall  short  in 
the  other.  You  cannot,  when  you  do  not  drink  with  those 
witli  whom  you  used  to  drink,  be  agreeable  to  them  as  yon 
were  before.  Choose  then  whether  you  will  be  a  hard 
drinker  and  pleasant  to  your  former  associates  or  a  sober 
man  and  disagreeable  to  them.  You  cannot,  when  you  do 
not  hing  with  those  wiih  whom  you  used  to  sing,  be 
equally  loved  by  them.  Choose  then  in  this  matter  also 
which  of  the  two  you  will  have.  For  if  it  i<  better  to  be 
modest  and  orderly  tltau  for  a  man  to  say.  He  is  a  jolly 
fellow,  give  up  the  rest,  renounce  it,  turn  away  from  it, 
have  nothing  !<■  do  with  such  men.  But  if  this  behaviour 
shall  not  please  you,  turn  altogether  to  the  opposite:  be- 
come a  catamite,  an  adul'cier,  and  act  accordingly,  and 
you  will  get  what  you  wish.  And  jump  up  in  the  theatre 
and  bawl  out  in  praise  of  the  dancer.  But  characters  so 
different  cannot  be  mingled  :  you  cannot  act  both  Them  tee 
and  Agamemnon.  If  you  intend  to  be  Thersites,1  you 
must  ha  humpbacked  and  bald :  if  Agamemnon,  you  must 
be  tall  and  handsome,  and  love  those  who  are  placed  in 
obedience  to  you. 

*  Sec  Iliad,  tt.  216;   and  (or  the  description  of  Agamemnon,  Iliad, 
fii.  1C7. 


CHAPTER  m. 

WHIT  THISOS  wi  100010  ncumi  n>i  OTHB  thimos. 

Keep  this  thought  in  readiness,  whan  yon  Iom  ut  thing 
external,  what  yon  acquire  in  place  of  it;  and  if  it  be 
worth  more,  never  ear,  I  have  had  a  loss ;  neither1  if  yon 
hare  got  a  hone  in  place  of  an  ass,  or  an  ox  in  place  of  a 
sheep,  nor  a  good  action  in  place  of  a  bit  of  money,  nor  in 
place  of  idle  talk  inch  tranquillity  aa  befits  a  man,  nor  in 
place  of  lewd  talk  if  yon  hare  acquired  modesty.  If  yon 
remember  this,  yon  will  always  maintain  your  character 
with  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  if  yon  do  not,  consider  that 
the  times  of  opportunity  are  perishing,  and  that  whatever 
pains  you  take  about  yourself,  you  are  going  to  waste 
them  all  and  overturn  them.  And  it  needs  only  a  few 
things  for  the  loss  and  overturning  of  all,  namely  a  small 
deviation  from  reason.  For  the  steerer  of  a  ship  to  upset  it, 
he  has  no  need  of  the  same  means  aa  he  has  need  of  for 
saving  it:  but  if  be  turns  it  a  little  to  the  wind,  it  is 
lost;  and  if  he  does  not  do  this  purposely,  but  has  been 
neglecting  his  duty  a  little,  the  ship  is  lost.  Something 
of  the  kind  happens  in  this  case  also :  if  you  only  Call 
a  nodding  a  little,  all  that  you  hare  up  to  this  time 
collected  is  gone.  Attend  therefore  to  the  appearances  of 
things,  and  watch  over  them ;  for  that  which  you  have  to 
preserve  is  no  small  matter,  but  it  is  modesty  and  fidelity 
and  constancy,  freedom  from  the  affects,  a  state  of  mind 
undisturbed,  freedom  from  fear,  tranquillity,  in  a  word 
liberty.  For  what  will  yon  sell  these  things?  See  what 
is  the  v*lue  of  the  things  which  you  will  obtain  in  ex- 


change for  these. — But  shall  I  not  obtain  any  such  thing 
for  it  ? — See,  and  if  you  do  in  return  get  tost,  see  what 
yon  receive  in  place  of  it.*  I  possess  decency,  he  possesses 
a  tribuueship :  he  possesses  a  praetomhip,  1  pewses* 
modesty.  Bnt  I  do  not  make  acclsmaiions  where  it  ia 
not  becoming :  I  will  not  stand  up  where  I  onght  not ;  * 


■  8m  Sihweif  .'s  note. 

■  The  text  Is  efasrwe,  sod  perhaps   then  is 
FrfcwticbamMT  has  a  lm>r  not'  ~  " 

»  He  aliases  to  the  metises 


(BUMUMetn»,ll(.i,4;  M-.1-*    Upton. 


for  I  am  free,  end  a  friend  of  God,  and  eo  I  obey  Itim 
willingly.  Bat  I  nnist  not  claim  (seek)  any  tiling  else, 
neither  body  nor  possession,  nor  magistracy,  nor  good  re- 
port, nor  in  fact  any  thing.  For  he  (God)  doea  not  allow 
me  to  olaim  (aeek)  tbem  :  for  if  he  had  ohoscn,  he  would 
bave  made  them  good  for  me  ;  but  he  ha*  not  dune  eo,  and 
for  this  raaaon  I  oannot  transgress  his  commands.*  Preserve 
that  which  is  yonr  own  good  in  every  thing :  and  as  to  every 
other  thing,  as  it  is  permitted,  and  so  far  as  to  behave  con- 
sistently with  reason  in  respect  to  them,  content  with  this 
only.  If  yon  do  not,  you  will  be  unfortunate,  you  will' 
fail  in  all  things,  you  will  be  hindered,  you  will  be  im- 
peded. These  are  the  laws  which  have  been  sent  from 
thenoe  (from  God);  these  are  the  orders.  Of  these  Uwa 
a  man  ought  to  bo  an  expositor,  to  these  he  ought  to 
submit,  not  to  those  of  Masurius  and  Celsius.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE   DESIROUS  OF   PASSING    LIFE   IS 
TBANQDILIJTY. 

Remexrer  that  not  only  the  desire  of  power  and  of  riches 
makes  as  mean  and  subject  to  others,  but  even  the  desire 
of  tranquillity,  and  of  leisure,  and  of  travelling  abroad, 
and  of  learning.  For  to  speak  plainly,  whatever  the 
external  thing  may  be,  the  value  which  we  set  upon  it 
places  ub  in  aubjeotion  to  others.  Wh.it  then  is  the  dif- 
ference between  desiring  to  be  a  senator  or  not  desiring  , 
to  be  one;  what  is  the  difference  between  desiring  power 
or  being  content  with  a  private  station ;  what  is  the  dif- 
ference oetween  saying,  I  am  unhappy,  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  I  am  bound  to  ray  books  as  a  corpse  ;  or  siying,  I 
am  unhappy,  1  have  no  leisure  for  reading?  For  as  stluta- 
tions '  ana  power  are  things  external  and  independent  of 

*  See  L  23.  note  1  [  ir.  7.  17. 

*  Heiurim  Sabinua  win  a  great  Roman  juriaooneutt  in  the  timri  of 
Auguttna  and  Tiberiua.  He  la  sometime!  panted  Uniuriue  only 
(Perdue,  t.  60).  C.Caeeiua  Longioui  was  also  a  jurist,  and,  it  bsaid, 
a  descendant  of  the  Caati  us,  who  waa  one  of  the  murderen  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Caeaai.  He  lived,  ham  the  time  of  Tiberiua  to  that  of  Ves- 
pasian. 


'  antraa'.    Bee  tttU  eVaoWt  Wbs«  «*w 
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the  will,  so  is  «  book.  For  what  purpose  do  yon  chooso 
to  read  ?  Tell  me.  For  if  70a  only  direct  your  purpose 
to  being  amused  or  learning  something,  you  are  a  Billy 
fellow  and  incapable  of  enduring  labour.'  Bat  if  yon 
refer  rending  to  the  proper  end,  what  else  in  thia  than  ft 
tranquil  ana  happy  life  (cwmn)?  But  if  rending  does  not 
secure  fur  yon  a  happy  and  tranquil  life,  what  ia  the  use 
of  it?  But  it  doee  secure  this,  the  man  replica,  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  vexed  that  I  am  deprived  of  it. — And 
what  ia  thia  tranquil  and  happy  life,  which  any  man  can 
impede,  I  do  not  any  Caesar  or  Caesar's  friend,  but  a  crow, 
s  piper,  a  fever,  and  thirty  thousand  other  things?  But 
a  tranquil  and  happy  life  containa  nothing  so  sure  as  con- 
tinuity and  freedom  from  obsUule,  Now  I  am  called  to 
do  something:  I  will  go  then  with  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  measures  (rales)  which  I  must  keep,'  of 
acting  with  modesty,  steadiness,  without  desire  and 
aven-ion  to  things  external  ;*  and  then  that  I  may  attend 
to  men,  what  they  Bay,  how  they  are  moved;*  and  this 
not  with  any  bad  disposition,  or  that  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  blame  or  to  ridicule  ;  but  1  torn  to  myself,  and 
ask  if  I  also  commit  the  same  faults.     How  then  shall  I 

1  See  TJisimp  Butler's  remarks  In  the  Preface  to  hi*  Sermons  vol.  ii. 
Ha  speaks  of  the  '  idle  war  or  rvwlinu  sod  eousidering  things :  by  this 
attain,  time  eves  in  solitude  It  happily  gnt  rid  of  without  tho  pais  of 
attention :  neither  i*  uny  put  of  it  mere  put  to  the  account  <•(  idkmeas, 
one  ran  scarce  forbear  snylnc,  U  vnttit  with  lew  thought  than  great 
part  of  taut  which  is  ijicnt  in  muling.' 

*  8e>1  Tomo  numorasque  modoaque  edieocre  vitas.    Her.  Epp.  0.  %. 
1    Ut.    M.  Antoninas,  Hi.  1. 

*  '  The  readcre  perhaps  may  now  tired  with  being  so  often  told 
what  timj  will  and  it  Tory  difficult  to  boliera,  That  because  external! 
an  not  in  our  power,  tiiey  an  nothing  to  us.  But  in  excuse  fur  this 
frequent  repetition,  it  must  be  considered  Unit  the  Stoic  had  reduced 
thrmnclrre  to  a  noconsitj  of  dwelling  on  thia  consequence,  extravagant 
ss  it  Is.  by  rejecting  stronger  aids.  One  cannot  Indeed  sniid  highly 
admiring  the  very  few.  whi  attempted  to  amend  and  exalt  themselres 
on  thia  foundation.  No  one  perhaps  ever  carried  the  attempt  so  l*i  in 
practice,  and  no  una  ceor  ipoke  as  well  in  support  of  the  ai 
Epietetua.    Yet,  notwitlutandtug  hk  great  abilities  arid  t 


writings,  That  ilrtao  ran  not  be  n 
hope  of  a  future  reward.'    Mrs.  Ganer. 
*  Corapare  Horace,  B«ti.*.l»3:  Neqae  awlra  earn  lactone  cte. 
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cease  to  oommit  them?     Formerly  I  also  aotod  wrong, 
but  now  I  do  not :  thanks  to  God. 

Come,  when  yon  have  done  these  thing*  and  have  at- 
tended to  them,  have  you  done  a  worse  act  than  whou  you 
have  read  a  thousand  verso*  or  written  oh  many  ?  For  when 
you  eat.  are  yon  gi  ievod  because  you  art)  not  i-cading  ?  an., 
you  not  suti-fied  with  eating  according  to  what  you  have 
learned  by  reading,  mid  so  witli  bathing  and  willi  uxor-  ■ 
cise?  Why  then  do  you  not  act  consistently  iu  all  things, 
both  when  you  approach  Caesar,  and  when  yoii  approach 
any  person?  If  vou  maintain  yourself  free  from  jicrtur- 
bation,  free  from  alarm,  and  steady  ;  if  you  look  rather  at 
the  things  which  are  done  and  happen  than  are  looked  at 
yourself;  if  you  do  not  envy  those  who  art  pnjkufd  U-furo 
you  ;  if  surrounding  circumstances  (tAoi)  do  not  strike  you 
with  fear  or  admiration,  what  do  you  want?  Books?  How 
or  for  what  purpose?  for  is  not  this  (the  reading  of 
books)  a  preparation  for  life?  and  in  not  lifo  itself 
(living)  made  up  of  certain  other  things  than  litis?  This 
is  just  as  if  an  athlete  should  weep  when  bo  enter  a  thu 
stadium,  beeanso  ho  is  not  being  exercised  outside  of  it. 
It  wti«  for  this  purpose  that  you  used  to  practise  exercise  ; 
for  this  purpose  were  u.sod  (lie  hal teres  (weights),*  theduat, 
the  young  men  as  antagonists ;  and  do  you  seek  for  those 


this  reason  when  our  ntudy  (purpose)  is,  there  alone  is 
the  impediment  Would  yon  Inn  by  all  means  the 
things  which  axe  not  in  your  power?  Be  prevented 
then,  be  hindered,  fiul  in  yourpurpose.  But  if  we  read 
what  is  written  about  action  (efforts,  eppft,1  not  that  we 
n»y  sco  what  is  said  about  notion,  but  that  we  may  not 
well :  if  we  read  what  is  said  about  desire  and  aversion 
(avoiding  things),  in  order  that  we  may  neither  fiul  in 
our  desires,  nor  fall  into  that  which  we  try  to  avoid ;  if 
we  read  what  is  said  about  duty  (officio m),  in  order  that 
remembering  the  relations-  ( of  things  to  one  another)  we 
may  do  nothing  irrationally  nor  contrary  to  these  rela- 
tions ;  we  should  not  be  vexed  in  being  hindered  as  to  our 
readings,  bnt  we  should  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  acts 
which  are  ooiiformahle  (to  the  relations),  and  we  should 
be  reckoning  not  what  so  far  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
reckon :  To-day  I  have  read  so  many  verses,  I  have  written 
xo  many ;  but  (we  should  say),  To-day  I  have  employed 
my  notion  as  it  is  taught  by  the  philosophers ;  I  have  not 
employed  my  desire ;  1  have  used  avoidance  (fatUm)  only 
with  roxpeot  to  things  which  are  within  the  power  of  my 
will ;  I  have  not  been  afraid  of  such  a  person,  I  have  not 
been  ]irevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  another ;  I  have 
exercised  my  patience,'  my  abstinence,  my  co-operation 
with  others  ;  and  so  we  should  thank  God  for  what  we 
ought  to  thank  him. 

But  now  we  do  not  know  that  we  nlno  in  another  way 
are  like  the  many.  Another  msn  is  afraid  that  he  shall 
not  have  power :  you  are  afraid  that  yon  will.  Do  not  do 
ho,  my  man ;  bnt  as  yon  ridicule  him  who  is  afraid  that  he 
ahall  not  have  power,  so  ridicule  yourself  also.  For  it 
make*  no  difference  whether  you  are  thirsty  like  a  man 
who  has  a  fever,  or  have  a  dread  of  water  like  a  man  who 
is  mad.  Or  how  will  you  still  be  able  to  say  aa  Socrates 
did.  If  so  it  plesses  God,  to  let  it  be  7  Do  you  think  that 
Socrates  if  he  bad  been  eager  to  pass  his  leisure  in  the 
Lyceum  or  in  the  Academy  and  to  discourse  daily  with 
the  young  men,  would  have  readily  served  in  military 
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expeditions  00  often  m  he  did ;  and  would  he  not  bm 
lamented  and  groaned,  Wretch  that  I  im;  I  most  now 
be  miserable  ben,  when  I  might  be  tanning  mjeelf  in  the 
Lyceum  ?  Why,  ra  this  your  basins**,  to  eon  yourself  1 
And  it  it  not  toot  btunneM  to  be  happy,  to  be  free  from 
hindrance,  free  from  impediment  ?  And  otrald  be  atill  hava 
been  Soorate*,  if  be  bad  lamented  in  thin  way :  how  would 
he  still  hare  been  able  to  write  Paean*  in  his  prison  P* 

In  abort  remember  this,  that  what  70a  shall  prise  which 
it  beyond  your  will,  eo  far  70a  have  destruyed  yonr  will. 
But  theae  things  are  out  of  the  power  of  the  will,  not 
Only  power  (authority),  bat  also  a  private  condition :  not 
only  occupation  (business),  but  alio  leisure. — Now  then 
must  I  live  in  this  tumult  ?— Why  do  yon  say  tumult? — I 
mean  among  many  men, — Well  what  ia  tie  hardship? 
Suppose  that  yon  are  at  Olympia :  imagine  it  to  be  a 
panegyris  (public  assembly),  where  one  ia  calling  out  on* 
thing,  another  hi  doing  another  thing,  and  a  third  ia  push- 
ing another  person :  in  the  baths  there  ia  a  crowd :  and 
who  of  us  is  not  pleased  with  this  assembly,  and  leaves  it 
unwillingly?  Be  not  difficult  to  please  nor  fastidious 
about  what  happens. — Vinegar  is  disagreeable,  for  it  ia 
Bharp ;  honey  is  diragreeable,  for  it  disturbs  my  habit  of 
body.  I  do  not  like  vegetables.  So  alao  I  do  not  like  leisure; 
it  is  a  desert :  I  do  not  like  a  crowd ;  it  is  confusion.— 
But  if  circumstances  make  it  necetsery  for  von  to  live 
alone  or  with  a  few,  call  it  quiet,  and  use  the  wing  as  yon 
ought  i  talk  with  yourself,  exercise  the  appearances  (pre- 
sented to  you),  work  up  your  preconceptions.11  If  yon 
fall  into  a  crowd,  call  it  a  celebration  of  gamea,  a  panegyris, 
a  festival :  try  to  enjoy  the  festival  with  other  men.  For 
what  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  to  him  who  loves  mankind 
than  a  number  of  men  f  We  see  with  pleasure  herds  of 
horses  or  oxen  :  we  are  delighted  when  we  see  many  chips: 
who  is  pained  when  ho  sees  many  men  ? — Bnt  they  deafen 
me  with  their  cries. — Then  your  hearing  is  impeded. 
What  then  is  this  to  yon  f  Is  then  the  power  of  making 
use  of  appearances  hindered  ?     And  who  prevents  yon 

•'  Plato  in  the  Phaadoa  (a.  4)  mjt  that  Soaraha  fa>  his  pttaw  irraU 
a  hynm  to  Apollo. 

"in. 
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from  using  according  to  nature  inclination  to  a  thing  and 
aT«raion  from  it ;  and  movement  towards  a  thing  and  move- 
ment from  it?  What  tumult  (confusion)  ia  able  to  do 
thia? 

Do  you  only  boar  in  mind  the  general  rules :  what  ia 
mine,  what  is  not  mine ;  what  is  given  (permitted)  to  me ; 
what  doe*  God  will  that  I  xhould  do  now?  wh«t  duos  he 
not  will  ?  A  little  before  he  willed  yon  lo  be  at  leisure 
to  tiilk  with  yonrwlf,  to  write  about  them  thing*,  to  read, 
to  hear,  to  prepare  yourself.  Yon  had  -ufflniont  time  for 
thia.  Now  he  anya  to  "yon  :  Come  now  to  the  oonteut, 
ahow  n*  what  you  have  learned,  how  yon  have  practised 
the  at  hi.;  tic  art  How  long  wilt  yon  be  exercised  alone? 
Now  ix  the  opportunity  far  yon  to  learn  whether  yon  are 
an  athlete  worthy  of  victory,  or  ono  of  those  who  go  about 
the  world  and  are  defeated.  Why  then  are  yon  vexed? 
No  contest  is  without  ncn  fusion.  There  must  be  many 
who  exercise  themselves  fur  tho  contest,  many  who  call 
out  to  those  who  exercise  themselves,  many  masters,  many 
spectators,— But  mr  wi*h  >■  to  live  quietly, — Lament  then 
and  groan  as  you  deserve  to  do.  For  what  other  is  a 
greater  punishment  than  this  to  the  untaught  man  and  to 
him  who  disobeys  the  divine  oommands,  to  be  grieved,  to 
lament,  to  envy,  in  a  word  to  be  disappointed  and  to  be 
unhappy?  Would  yon  nnt  release  yourself  from  these 
things  ? — And  how  shall  I  release  myself? — Have  yon  not 
often  heard,  that  you  ought  to  remove  entirely  desire, 
apply  aversion  (turning  away)  to  those  things  only  which 
are  within  your  power,  that  yon  ought  to  give  up  every 
thing,  body,  property,  fame,  books,  tumult,  power,  private 
atation?  for  whatever  way  you  tarn,  yon  are  a  slave,  you 
ore  subjected,  you  are  hindered,  yon  are  compelled,  you 
are  entirely  in  the  power  of  others.  But  keep  the  words 
of  Cloanthes  in  readiness. 

Lead  me,  0  Zew,  and  then  bombIIt." 

Is  It  your  will  that  I  should  go  to  Rome  ?  I  will  go  to 
Borne.    ToOyara?  I  will  go  to  Gyara.    To  Athena?  I 
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will  go  to  Athens.  To  prison  ?  I  will  go  to  prison.  If 
you  should  once  say,  When  (shall  »  iniin  go  10  Athene? 
you  are  undone.  It  is  a,  DCceBxniy  con>.iM,uence  that  tlii* 
desire,  if  iti*  not  accomplished,  must  make  you  unhapjiy; 
. l 1 1 ■  1  if  it  is  accomplished,  it  must  make  you  vain,  since 
you  iiro  elated  at  things  at  which  you  ought  not  to  bo 
elated ;  mid  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  arc  impeded,  it 
must  moke  you  wretched  l>oc;iiiso  von  lull  into  that  which 
you  would  not  fall  into.  Give  up  then  all  tliese  things. — 
Athens  is  a  good  place. — But  happiness  is  much  letter; 
and  to  1*  free  from  passions,  free  from  disturbance,  for 
your  affairs  not  to  depend  on  any  man.  There  is  tumult 
at  Rome  and  visits  of  salutation."  Hut  happiness  is  an 
equivalent  for  all  troublesome  things.  If  then  the  time 
comes  for  these  things,  why  do  you  not  lake  away  the  wish 
to  avoid  thorn  ¥  what  necessity  is  there  to  carry  a  burden. 
like  an  a-s,  and  to  be  beaten  with  a  stick  ?  lint  if  you  do 
not  so,  consider  that  you  must  always  be  a  slave  to  him 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  effect  your  release,  and  also  to 
impede  yon,  and  you  must  serve  him  as  an  evil  genius.14 

There  is  only  one  way  to  happiness,  and  let  this  rule  bo 
ready  both  in  the  morning  and  during  the  day  and  by 
night:  the  rule  is  not  to  look  towards  thing*  wnich  are 

mil.  ,,!'  il„.   ixiwer  of  our  will,  to  think  that  nnfhins-  is  n.ir 


lover  of  reputation.  And  if  b«  does  it  foe  money,  I  say 
that  he  is  ft  lover  of  mOMjr,  not  ft  lover  of  labour ;  and  if 
ho  dooo  it  through  lore  of  learning,  I  my  that  ho  in  lovar 
of  learning.  But  if  he  refer*  his  Iftbonr  to  hia  own  ruling 
power  (yytfuwucar),  that  he  may  keep  it  in  a  atftte  con- 
formable to  nature  and  MM  Ida  lift  in  that  state,  then  only 
do  I  aay  that  be  ia  industrious.  For  nerer  commend  a  . 
man  on  aoconnt  of  these  things  which  are  common  to  all, 
bat  on  account  of  hia  opinions  (principles) ;  for  these  are 
the  things  which,  belong  to  each,  man,  winch  make  hia 
action*  bad  or  good.  Borne  inhering  these  rales,  rejoioe  in 
that  whioh  is  present,  and  be  content  with  the  things 
which  come  in  season.1*  If  yon  see  anv  thing  which  70a 
have  learned  and  inquired  about  ooenrring  to  yon  in  your 
coarse  of  life  (or  opportunely  applied  by  yon  to  the  acts  of 
lite),  be  delighted  at  it  If  yon  have  law  aaide  or  have 
lessened  baa  disposition  and  a  habit  of  reviling;  if  yon 
have  done  so  with  rash  temper,  obeoene  words,  hastiness, 
aloggiahness ;  if  you  are  not  moved  by  what  you  formerly 
were,  and  not  in  the  same  way  as  yon  onoe  were,  yon  can 
celebrate  a  festival  daily,  to-day  because  von  have  behaved 
well  in  one  act,  and  to-morrow  because  yon  have  behaved 
well  tn  another.  How  much  greater  is  thin  a  reason  for 
nuking  sacrifices  than  a  consulship  or  the  government  of 
n  province  ?  These  things  come  to  you  from  yourself  and 
from  the  gods.  Remember  this,  who  gives  these  things 
and  to  whom,  and  for  what  purpose.  If  you  cherish  your- 
self in  these  thoughts,  do  yon  soil  think  that  it  makes  anv 
difference  where  you  shall  be  happy,  where  you  shall 
please  God  ?  Are  not  the  gods  equally  distant  from  all 
places?  '*  Do  they  not  see  from  all  places  alike  that  whioh 
is  going  on  F 

"  See  Aatoninas,  vL  I ;  sad  ix.  6 '  Thy  present  opinion  rounded  on 
andenttndbtjr.  sad  thj  promt  aoodnot  directed  to  loalsl  good,  and 
thy  present  diipoulioo  of  contentment  with  everything  which  happens 
— that  U  enough.' 

"  Compare  Upton  ■  sole  OB  Wrwi,  end  Bchweie-'i  version,  and 
tlie  liwlei  Uneefoiii.  These  conunentalnf*  do  not  appear  to  be  owt* 
ssrtsia  shoe*  ska  sHnsdag  of  Ike  tost 
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AGAINST  THE  QUARRELSOME  AXD 

Cm:  mn  and  good  man  noiiher  himself  fights  with  any 
>erson,  Dor  does  he  allow  another,  so  far  aa  he  can  pre- 
sent it.  And  an  example  of  thin  as  well  aa  of  all  other 
things  is  proposed  to  us  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  who  not 
raly  himself  ou  all  occasions  avoided  fights  (quarrels),  but 
vould  not  allow  even  others  to  quarrel.  See  in  Xenophon's 
Symposium1  how  many  quarrels  he  settled,  how  further 
andured  Thrasyinacmui  and  Polus  and  Callicles;  how 
tolerated  his  wife,  and  how  he  tolerated  hia  Bon*  who 
attempted  to  confute  him  and  to  cavil  with  him.  For  he 
remembered  well  that  no  man  has  in  his  power  another 
man's  ruling  principle.  Ho  wished  therefore  for  nothing 
else  than  that  which  wan  his  own.  And  what  is  this? 
Not  that  this  or  Unit  man  may  act  according  to  nature; 
fur  that  ia  a  thing  which  belongs  to  another;  but  that 
rs  are  doing  their  own  ante,  as  they  choose,  he 
may  never  the  lei-s  be  in  a  condition  conformable  to 
nature  and  live  in  it,  only  doing  what  is  his  own  to  the 
that  others  also  muy  bo  in  a  stale  conformable  to 
nature.  Fur  this  is  the  objeot  always  set  before  him  by 
and  good  man.  Is  it  to  be  commander  (» 
of  an  army  ?  No  I  but  if  it  is  permitted  him, 
object  ia  in  this  matter  to  maintain  his  own  ruling 
iciple.  Is  it  to  marry  ?  No  ;  but  if  marriage  is  allowed 
to  him,  in  this  matter  bis  objeot  is  to  maintain  himself  in 
a  condition  conformable  to  nature.  But  if  he  would  have 
his   sod   not  to  do  wrong  or  his  wife,  he  would  have  what 


praetor) 3 
his  object 


and  doe*  it  appear  new  to  him?  *  Dom  he  not  expect 
lliat  which  comes  from  the  bad  to  be  worse  and  more 
grievous  than  what  actually  beialx  him  ?  And  dooa  he  not 
reckon  as  pure  gain  whatever  they  (the  bad)  may  do 
which  falls  abort  of  extreme  wiokcdiiess  ?  Such  a  person 
has  reviled  yon.  Great  thanks  to  him  for  not  having 
struck  yon.  But  he  has  struck  me  also.  Great  thanks 
that  ho  did  not  wound  you.  But  he  wounded  me  also.1 
Great  thanks  that  he  did  not  kill  yon.  For  when  did  he 
learn  or  in  what  school  that  man  u  a  tame  *  animal,  that 
men  lovo  one  another,  that  an  act  of  injustice  is  a  great 
harm  to  him  who  docs  it.  Since  then  he  has  not  learned 
this  and  is  not  convinced  of  it,  why  shall  ho  not  follow 
that  which  seems  to  be  for  his  own  interest?  Your 
neighbour  has  thrown  stones.  Have  yon  then  done  any 
tiling  wrong?  But  the  things  in  the  house  have  been 
broken.  Are  yon  then  a  utensil?  No;  bot  a  free  power 
of  will.*  What  then  ie  given  to  you  (to  do  J  in  answer  to 
this  ?  If  yon  are  like  a  wolf,  you  must  bite  in  return,  and 
throw  more  stones.  Bnt  if  yon  consider  what  is  proper 
for  a  man,  examine  your  storehouse,  see  with  what  facul- 
ties yon  came  into  the  world.  Have  yon  the  disposition 
of  a  wild  beast,  have  yon  the  disposition  of  revenge  for  an 
injury?  When  in  a  horse  wretched?  When  ho  is  deprived 
of  his  natural  faculties,  not  when  he  cannot  crow  like  a 
cock,  bnt  when  he  cannot  run.  When  is  a  dog  wretched? 
Not  when  ho  cannot  fly,  but  when  he  cannot  track  bis 
game.  Is  tlicn  a  man  also  unhappy  in  this  way,  not 
because  ho  cannot  strangle  lions  or  embrace  statues,1  for 
be  did  not  come  into  the  world  in  the  possession  of  certain 
nowcrs  from  nature  for  this  purpose,  but  because  be  has 
lost  his  probity  snd  his  fidelity?  People  ought  to  meet 
and  lament  such  a  man  for  the  misfortunes  into  which  he 

*  So*  1*.  1.  77.  and  the  oas  of  haadfnr 

*  See  ii.  10.  14,  W.  1. 124.  So  Plato  taj  .  .... 
ha*  had  right  education  la  wuot  to  bo  tho  moat  dl 
of  animal*.    Uptoo. 

On  tho  doing  vraog  to  another,  act  Plato'*  Ocito,  sad  BpstUti  JT. 

*  See  Hi  1. 40. 
'UaaHoroakseodMognua,    Sw  UL  111 
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lint  fallen :  not  indeed  to  iMUeut  because  a  man  has  been 
Uirn  or  1ms  died,"  hut  because  it  has  happened  to  hira  iu 
his  life  timo  to  have  lost  tlie  things  which  aro  his  own, 
nut  that  which  he  received  from  bin  father,  not  bis  land 
niul  house,  mill  his  inn,*  and  his  slaves;  for  not  one  of 
these  tilings  is  u  man's  own,  but  all  belong  to  others,  are 
set  vile,  and  sutrtcct  to  account  (vrtiUwu),  at  different 
times  given  to  different  persons  by  those  who  have  them 
in  their  power  :  but  1  mean  the  things  which  belong  to 
him  us  a  man,  the  marks  (stamps)  in  his  mind  with  which 
ho  came  into  the  wol  111,  such  as  wo  seek  also  on  coins,  and 
if  we  find  til  cm,  we  approve  of  the  coins,  and  if  we  do  not 
find  the  marks,  we  reject  them.  What  is  the  stamp  on 
this  Sestertius?  '"  The  stamp  of  Trajan.  Present  it.  It 
i*  the  stamp  of  Nero.  Throw  it  away;  it  cannot  be 
accepted,  it  is  counterfeit.11    So  also  in  this  case  :   What  is 
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the  stamp  of  his  opinions?  It  is  gentleness,  a  sociable  dis- 
position, a  tolerant  temper,  a  disposition  to  mutual  affec- 
tion. Produce  these  qualities.  I  accept  them :  I  consider 
this  man  a  citizen,  I  accept  him  as  a  neighbour,  a  com- 
panion in  mv  voyages.  Only  see  that  he  has  not  Nero's 
stamp.  Is  he  passionate,  is  he  fall  of  resentment,  is  he 
fault-finding?  If  the  whim  seizes  him,  does  he  break  the 
heads  of  those  who  come  in  his  way?  (If  so  J,  why  then 
did  you  say  that  he  is  a  man?  Is  erery  thing  judged 
(determined)  by  the  bare  form?  If  that  is  so,  say  that  the 
form  in  wax  w  is  an  apple  and  has  the  smell  and  the  taste 
of  sn  apple.  But  the  external  figure  is  not  enough : 
neither  then  is  the  nose  enough  and  the  eyes  to  make  the 
man,  but  he  must  have  the  opinions  of  a  man.  Here  is 
a  man  who  does  not  listen  to  reason,  who  does  not  know 
when  he  is  refuted:  he  is  an  ass:  in  another  man  the 
sense  of  shame  is  become  dead :  he  is  good  for  nothing,  he 
is  any  thing  rather  than  a  man.  This  man  seeks  whom 
he  may  meet  and  kick  or  bite,  so  that  he  is  not  even  a 
sheep  or  an  ass,  but  a  kind  of  wild  beast. 

What  then?  would  you  have  me  to  be  despised? — By 
whom?  by  those  who  know  you?  and  how  shall  those 
who  know  you  despise  a  man  who  is  gentle  and  modest? 
Perhaps  you  mean  by  those  who  do  not  know  you?  What 
is  that  to  you  ?  For  no  other  artisan  cares  for  the  opinion 
of  those  who  know  not  his  art. — But  they  wills  be  more 
hostile  to  me 13  for  this  reason. — Why  do  you  say  'me'? 
Can  any  man  injure  your  will,  or  prevent  you  from  using 
in  a  natural  way  the  appearances  which  are  presented  to 


murdered,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  bran  coin  which  bore  hia  image 
should  be  melted,  and,  I  suppose,  coined  again.  There  it  more  on  thia 
subject  in  Wise's  letter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  genuine  coins  would  be  refused  in  commercial 
dealings  for  the  reasons  which  Wise  gives,  at  least  not  refused  in  parts 
distant  from  Rome.  '  Perhaps  Epictetus  means  that  some  people  would 
not  touch  the  coins  of  the  detestable  Nero. 

"  He  says  rs  frifcpw,  which  Mrs.  Garter  translates '  a  piece  of  wax.9 
Perhaps  it  means '  a  piece  of  wax  in  the  form  of  an  apple.' 

"  The  word  is  rtrif  »V«rr«i,  the  form  of  which  is  not  Greek. 
Bchwetg.  has  no  remark  on  it,  sad  he  translates  the  word  by 
•  adork'titur.'  The  form  might  to  be  #m+*Wr««.  8ee  Stephens' 
Lexicon  on  the  wutd  hnfi^mt.    Probably  the  word  is  corrupted. 
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yon?  In  no  war  can  he.  Why  then  are  70a  still  dis- 
turbed and  why  do  yon  choo-e  to  show  yourself  afraid  7" 
And  why  do  yon  not  come  forth  and  proclaim  that  you 
are  at  peace  with  all  men  whatever  they  may  do,  and 
laugh  at  those  chiefly  who  think  that  they  can  harm  yon? 
TheHO  elftvos,  you  can  say,  know  not  either  who  I  am,  nor 
where  liea  my  good  or  my  aril,  booauae  they  have  no 
acnofs  to  the  thing*  which  aro  mine. 

In  thia  way  also  thaw  who  occupy  a  strong  city  mock  the 
besieger*,  (and  say):  What  trouble  those  men  are  now  taking 
fur  nothing:  our  wall  ia  secure,  wo  have  food  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  all  other  resources.  These  are  the  things 
which  make  a  city  strong  and  impregnable;  but  nothing 
elso  than  hia  opinions  makes  a  man's  aonl  impregnable. 
For  what  wall  is  so  strong,  or  what  body  is  so  bard,  or 
what  possession  ia  so  safe,  or  what  honour  (rank,  character) 
so  free  from  assault  (as  a  man's  opinions)?  All  (other) 
things  every  where  are  perishable,  easily  taken  by  assault. 
And  if  any  man  in  any  way  is  attached  to  them,  he  must 
be  disturbed,  expect  what  is  bad,  he  must  four,  lament, 
find  his  desires  disappointed,  and  fall  into  things  which 
ho  would  avoid.  Then  do  we  not  choose  to  make  secure 
the  only  means  of  safety  which  aro  offered  to  us,  and  do 
we  not  choose  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  that  which  ia 
perishable  and  servile  and  to  labour  at  the  things  which 
are  imperishable  and  by  nature  free ;  and  do  we  not  re- 
member that  no  man  cither  hurts  another  or  docs  good  to 
another,  but  that  a  man's  opinion  abont  each  thing,  ia  that 
which  hurts  him,  is  that  which  overturns  him  ;  this  ia 
fighting,  this  is  civil  dixcord,  this  is  war?  That  which 
mado  Kteuclcs  and  Pulynices li  enemies  was  nothing  else 
than  this  opinion  which  they  bad  about  royal  power,  their 
opinion  abont  exile,  that  the  ono  is  the  extreme  of  evils, 
the  other  the  greatest  good.     Now  thia  ia  the  nature  of 


"  Mre.  Carter  lender!  ftBtpir  by  '  formidable,'  and  In  the  Latin 
tranalation  it  is  irulorad  '  fotmldabllam,'  but  that  cannot  be  tba 
morning  of  the  won!  here. 

"  Etcoclra  and  Pol  jn ires  won  the  aoni  of  the  unfortunate  Oedipus, 
wltn  quarrelled  about  too  kiiijrthip  of  Thebes  awl  killed  ooe  another. 
Thia  qo&rrel  in  the  mbject  uf  lbs  Seven  airainst  Thebes  of  Aetabylas 

'  the  Pdoeuiswe  ot  B0.1I0W**.    See  il.  22.  note  8. 


every  man  to  seek  the  good,  to  avoid  the  bad  ;■*  to  con- 
sider him  who  deprives  as  of  the  one  and  involve*  nit  in 
the  other  an  enemy  and  treacherous,  even  if  he  be  a 
brother,  or  a  son  or  a  father.  For  nothing  is  more  akin 
to  w  than  the  good :  therefore  if  these  things  (externals) 
are  good  and  evil,  neither  is  a  father  a  friend  to  sons,  nor 
a  brother  to  a  brother,  but  all  the  world  is  every  where 
full  of  enemies,  treacherous  men,  and  sycophants.  But  if 
ths  will  (TpoojJMvtf,  the  purpose,  the  intention)  being  what 
it  ought  to  be,  is  the  only  good ;  and  if  the  will  being 
such  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  is  the  only  evil,  where  is  there 
any  strife,  where  is  there  reviling?  about  what?  about  the 
things  which  do  not  concern  us  ?  and  strife  with  whom  ? 
with  the  ignorant,  the  unhappy,  with  those  who  are  de- 
ceived about  the  chief  things? 

Remembering  this  Socrates  managed  bis  own  house  and 
endured  a  very  ill  teripered  wife  and  a  foolish  (un- 
grateful?) son."  For  in  what  did  she  show  her  bad 
temper?  In  pouring  water  on  his  head  as  much  as  who 
liked,  and  in  trampling  on  the  cake  (*ent  to  Socrates). 
And  what  is  this  to  me,  if  I  think  thnt  them  things  are 
nothing  to  me?  But  this  is  my  business;  and  neither 
tyrant  shall  check  my  will  nor  a  master ;  nor  shall  the 
many  check  me  who  am  only  one,  nor  shall  the  stronger 
check  me  who  am  the  weaker;  fur  this  power  of  being 
free  from  check  (hindrance)  is  given  by  God  to  every 
man.     For  these  opinions  make  Jovo  in  *  house  (family). 


11  BucrnW  wire  Xanthippe  1*  charged  by  her  oldeat  m  Ixnpmcle* 
wilb.  Win);  10  ill-temporal  m  to  bo  put  all  endurance  (Xenophon, 
Meuonib.  JL  2,  7).     Xroopbou  hi  thin  chapter  liaa  reported  tbn  *«n- 

"'  n  of  r-KMvte*  villi  bia  ton  on  tui»  m  " 


Dingenn  Laertina  (11)  tell*  tbe  ilutj  of  Xanthippe  pouring  wattr 
on  the  head  of  Bcrrmti «,  and  dirlj  vntcr,  ai  Seneca  a*Ti  (Do  Cotutaalia. 
r.  18).    Avlinn  (ii.  12)  r*port»  that  Alcibiadrt  tent  cooratia  a  large 


and  (rood  cake,  which  Xauthippo  trampli-d  under  her  feet.    Boeratea 
ly  Unshed  and  aaid.  Well  then,  Ton  will  not  hare,  roar  share  of  it 


aneheri  and  attd,  We.l  then,  tod  will  not  1 
hiloaophar  ihoved  that  hU  philoaophy  waa 
rawat  of  a  very  ilUswpered  win,  on*  of  II 


m  of  lbs  create*  eakaauka 
a  skta,  aad  Ihs  ttMtUs  of  si 


concord  in  a  state,  among  nations  peace,  and  gratitude  to 
God ;  they  make  a  man  iu  all  tilings  cheerful  (confident) 
in  externals  a*  about  things  winch  belong  to  other*,  as 
about  thinga  which  arc  of  no  value.1"  We  indeed  arc 
able  to  write  and  to  road  these  thing*,  and  to  praise  them 
when  they  are  read,  but  we  do  not  eves  come  neur  to 
being  convinced  of  them.  Therefore  what  is  said  of  the 
IiiKT'Ueiiii.iniini",  "  Lions  at  home,  but  in  Epheniis  foxes," 
will  fit  in  our  case  also,  "  Lions  in  the  school,  but  out  of  it 
foaea."1* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  LAMENT  OVER  BEISO  PITIED. 

I  am  grieved,  a  man  says,  at  being  pitied.  Whether  then 
is  the  fact  of  your  being  pitied  a  thing  which  oonwrns 
you  or  those  who  pity  you?  Well,  is  it  in  your  power  to 
utop  thia  pity? — It  is  in  iny  power,  if  I  show  them  that 
1  dn  not  renuire  nitv. — And  whether  then  am  von  in  thn 
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tcnoe  must  be  supported.  It  will  -  bo  necessary  for  you  to 
hire  slaves  and  to  possess  a  few  silver  vessels,  and  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  public  if  it  is  possible,  though  they  are 
often  the  same,  and  to  attempt  to  Conceal  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  same,  and  to  have  splendid  garments,  and  all 
other  things  for  display,  and  to  show  that  yon  are  a  man 
honoured  oy  the  great,  and  to  try  to  sup  at  their  houses, 
or  to  be  supposed  to  sup  there,  and  ax  to  your  person 
to  employ  somo  mean  arts,  that  you  may  appear  to  bo 
more  nnndsomo  and  nobler  than  yon  are.  These  things 
yon  must  contrive,  if  you  choose  to  go  by  the  second  path 
in  order  not  to  be  pitied,     lint  the  first  way  is  both  im- 

Cracticnblo  and  long,  lo  attempt  the  very  thing  which  Zeus 
as  not  been  ablo  to  do,  to  convince  all  men  what  things 
are  good  and  bad.1  In  this  power  given  to  you?  litis 
only  is  given  to  yon,  tooouvinco  yourtolf ;  and  you  have 
not  convinced  yourself.  Then  I  ask  yon,  do  yon  attempt 
to  persuade  other  men  ?  and  who  has  lived  so  long  with 
you  ns  you  with  yourself?  and  who  has  so  much  power  of 
convincing  yon  as  yon  have  of  convincing  yourself ;  and 
who  is  letter  disposed  and  nearer  to  yon  than  you  are  to 
yourself  ?  How  then  have  you  not  yet  convinced  yourself 
in  order  to  loarn  ?  At  present  are  not  tilings  upside  down  ? 
Is  this  what  you  have  been  earnest  about  doing,1  to  learn 
to  bo  fn  c  from  grief  and  free  from  disturbance,  and  not  to 
l*o  humbled  (nbji-ct),  and  to  bo  fvoo  ?  llavo  you  not  heard 
then  that  there  is  onlv  one  way  which  leads  to  this  end, 
to  give  up  (dismiss)  the  thing"  which  do  not  depend  on 
tlio  will,  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  to  admit  that  they 
belong  toothers?  For  another  man  thon  to  have  *n  opinion 
about  you,  of  what  kind  is  it? — It  is  a  thing  independent 


■ml  therefore  or  iclinn.  herannot  nt  tliu  «tmo  tine  eierciso  the  ■ 

dktory  power*  if  forcing  ntan'a  wilt  ami  *etkm ;  far  this  woeld  be  at  tin 
nine  tune  to  give  t«wct  awl  to  take  it  aval.  Butler  ranarki  (Analogy. 
eho|i.  5>  "tlie  pmr-nt  Is  so  far  from  proving  in  event  a  ilincfplino  of 
virtue  lo  the  gin. TulitT  of  men  that  on  the  motrnrj  tlicy  aeoni  to  link* 
it  a  discipline  of  vice.  In  Tact  all  men  are  not  conriiKol  and  cannot 
be  cmrincal  in  the  present  eonstitotka  of  tiling*  '  what  things  sk  good 
and  bad.' 

■  Something  ii  perfuse  wrong  In  the  text  ben.    See  Mractg/*  note. 


\ 
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or  the  will — Then  is  it  nothing  to  you  ?— It  i*  nothing — 
When  tlion  you  are  etill  vexed  at  this  and  disturbed,  do 
you  think  that  you  are  convinced  about  good  mid  evil  ? 

Will  you  not  thru  llting  others  alono  be  to  yourself 
both  scholar  And  tew  her? — The  rest  of  mankind  will  look 
after  thin,  whether  it  is  to  their  interest  to  bo  and  to  nasi 
their  lives  in  a  state  contrary  lo  nature :  but  to  me  no  nuui 
is  nearer  than  myself.  \\  hat  then  in  the  meaning  of  this, 
that  1  have  listened  to  the  words  of  the  philosophers  and  I 
assent  to  them,  but  in  fact  I  am  no  way  made  easier  'more 
oontcnl  ;  ■  Am  I  so  stupid?  And  yet  in  all  other  things 
such  as  1  have  chosen,  I  have  not  been  found  very  stupid  ; 
but  I  learned  letters  quickly,  and  to  wrestle,  and  geometry, 
and  to  resolve  syllogisms.  Has  not  then  reason  convinced 
me?  and  indeed  no  other  things  have  I  from  tho  beginning 
so  approved  and  chosen  (as  tho  things  which  are  rational)  : 
and  now  I  read  about  these  tilings,  hear  about  them,  write 
about  them ;  I  have  so  far  discovered  no  reason  stronger 
than  this  (living  according  to  nature).  In  what  then  am 
I  deficient?  Have  tho  contrary  opinions  not  been  eradi- 
cated from  me  ?  Have  the  notions  (opinions)  themselves 
not  been  exorcised  nor  used  to  bo  applied  to  action,  but  as 
armour  are  laid  aside  and  rusted  and  cannot  fit  me?    And 
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aigus  (plans),  and  in  other  acts  suitable  to  a  man  ?  But  do 
you  trouble  yourself  about  this,  whether  Others  pity  you  ? 
— Yes,  but  1  am  pitied  not  as  I  ought  to  be. — Are  you  then 
pained  at  thia?  and  is  ho  who  is  pained,  an  object  of  pity  ? 
— Yoa — How  then  axe  yon  pitied  not  as  yon  ought  to  be  ? 
For  by  the  very  act  that  yon  feel  (suffer)  about  being 
pitied,  yon  make  yonrsolf  deserving  of  pity.  What  then 
sa.vs  Antisthenee?  Have  you  not  heard?  'It  is  a  royal 
thing,  0  Cyrus,  to  do  right  (well)  and  to  be  ill  spoken  of.'4 
My  head  is  sound,  and  all  think  that  I  have  the  head  ache. 
What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  I  am  free  from  fever,  and  people 
sympathize  with  me  as  if  I  had  a  fever,  (and  say),  Poor 
man,  for  so  long  a  time  you  have  not  ceased  to  have  fever. 
I  also  say  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  In  truth  it  is  now 
a  long  time  that  I  have  been  ill.  What  will  happen  then  ? 
As  (»od  may  please :  and  at  the  same  time  I  secretly  laugh 
at  those  who  are  pitying  me.  What  then  hinders  the 
sarno  being  done  in  this  esse  also?  I  am  poor,  but  I  have 
a  right  opinion  about  poverty.  Why  then  do  I  care  if 
thej'  pity  me  for  my  poverty?  I  am  not  in  power  (not  a 
magistrate) ;  but  others  are :  and  I  have  the  opinion  which 
I  ought  to  have  about  having  and  not  having  power.  Let 
them  look  to  it  who  pity  me  :*  hut  I  am  neither  hungry 
nor  thirsty  nor  do  I  suffer  cold ;  but  because  they  aru 
hungry  or  thirsty  they  think  that  I  too  am.  W  hat  then 
shall  I  do  for  them?  Shall  I  go  about  and  proclaim  and 
say.  Be  not  mistaken,  men,  I  am  very  well,  1  do  not  troublo 
myself  about  poverty,  nor  want  of  power,  nor  in  a  word 
about  anything  else  than  right  opinions.  These  I  have 
froa  from  restraint,  I  oare  for  nothing  at  all. — What  foolinh 
talk  is  this?  How  do  I  possess  right  opinions  when  I  am 
not  content  wilh  being  what  I  am,  but  am  uneasy  about 
what  I  am  supposed  to  be? 

But  you  say,  others  will  get  more  and  be  preferred  to 
me — What  then  ia  more  reasonable  than  for  those  who 
have  laboured  about  any  thins  to  have  more  in  that  thing 
in  which  they  have  laboured?  They  have  laboured  for 
power,  you  have  laboured  about  opinions ;  and  they  have 
laboured  for  wealth,  you  fur  the  proper  use  of  appearances, 

*  lLAt.MilaM.TU.8ti. 

•  ftwrx.    Set  L  4,  now.  *. 
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See  if  thoy  have  more  than  you  in  tbi«  about  which  yon 
have  laboured,  and  which  they  neglect;  if  they  assent 
better  than  you  with  respect  to  iho  natural  lulea  (measures) 
of  things  ;  if  tbey  are  lc*s  disappointed  than  you  in  their 
desires;  if  they  fall  less  into  things  which  they  would 
avoid  than  you  do;  if  in  their  intentions,  if  in  the  thing* 
whieh  they  propose  to  themselves,  if  in  their  purposes,  if  in 
their,  motions  towards  an  object  they  take  a  better  aim;  if 
they  better  observe  a  proper  behaviour,  as  men,  as  sons,  &■ 
parents,  and  so  on  as  to  the  other  names  by  which  we 
express  the  relations  of  life.  But  if  they  exorcise  power, 
and  you  do  not,  will  you  not  choose  to  toll  yourself  tho 
truth,  that  you  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  thin  (power),  and 
they  do  all?  But  it  is  most  unreasonable  that  ho  who 
looks  after  anything  should  obtain  loss  than  he  who  does 
not  look  after  it. 

Not  so  :  but  since  I  care  about  right  opinions,  it  is  more 
reasonable  for  mo  to  have  power. — Yes  in  the  matter  about 
which  you  do  care,  in  opinions.  But  in  a  matter  in  which 
tbey  have  cared  more  than  you,  give  way  to  thorn.  Tho 
case  is  just  tho  same  as  if  because  you  have  right  opinions, 
you  thought  that  in  using  the  bow  you  should  hit  the 
mark  better  than  an  archer,  and  in  working  in  metal  you 
should  succeed  better  than  a  smith.     Give  up  then  your 
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these  things;  when  he  sacrifices,  he  sacrifices  for  these 
things:  the  saying  of  Pythagoras 

Lot  sloop  not  cone  upon  thy  languid  eyei f 

he  transfers  to  these  things.  Where  have  I  failed  in  the 
matters  pertaining  to  flattery  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  Any 
thing  like  a  free  man,  any  thins  like  a  noble  minded  man  ? 
And  if  he  finds  any  thing  of  the  kind,  he  blames  and  accuse* 
himself :  "  Why  did  yon  say  this  ?  Was  it  not  in  your  power 
to  lie  ?  Even  the  philosophers  say  that  nothing  hinders 
ns  from  telling  a  lie."  Bnt  do  yon,  if  indeed  you  have 
cared  about  nothing  else  except  the  proper  uee  of  appear- 
ances, as  soon  as  you  have  risen  in  the  morning  reflect, 
"  What  do  I  want  in  order  to  be  free  from  passion  (affects), 
and  free  from  perturbation?  What  am  1  ?  Am  I  a  poor 
body,  a  piece  of  property,  a  thing  of  whioh  something  is 
said?  1  am  none  of  these.  But  what  am  I?  I  am  a 
rational  animal.  What  then  is  required  of  me  ?  n  Reflect 
on  your  acts.  Where  have  I  omitted  the  things  which 
conduce  to  happiness  (cvpouuQ?  What  have  I  done  whioh 
is  either  unfriendly  or  unsocial?  what  have  I  not  done  as 
to  these  things  which  I  ought  to  have  done  ? 

So  great  then  being  the  diflerenoe  in  desires,  actions, 
wi»hesf  would  you  still  have  the  same  share  with  others  in 
those  tilings  about  whioh  you  have  not  laboured,  and  they 
have  laboured  ?  Then  are  you  surprised  if  they  pity  you, 
and  are  you  vexed?  But  they  are  not  vexed  if  you  pity 
them.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  convinoed  that  they  have 
that  which  is  good,  and  you  are  not  oonvinoed.  For  this 
reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  own,  but  you  desire 
that  which  they  have:  but  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
own,  and  do  not  desire  what  you  have :  since  if  you  were 
really  convinoed,  that  with  respect  to  what  is  good,  it  is 
you  who  are  tbo  possessor  of  it  and  that  they  have  missed 
it,  you  would  not  even  have  thought  of  what  they  say 
about  you. 


1  8«e  iit  i  note  1  Epfctetns  is  making  a  parody  of  the  verm  of  Pytha- 
goras. 8ee  Sehweig.'s  rcmhrks  on  the  worae  *  Ha  who  bat  risen  etc'  I 
have  of  nooesrity  trnnakted  m*tv#ir*jMiwf  in  an  active  sense;  but  if 
this  is  right;  I  do  not  nndentaod  how  the  wotd  is  wed  so. 


CHATTER  VII. 


ON    FREEDOM   FROM   FEAR. 


What  makes  the  tyrant  formidable?  The  guards,  you 
Bay,  and  their  swords,  and  tbo  men  of  iho  bedchamber  and 
those  who  exclude  them  who  would  enter.  Why  then  if 
bring  .i  boy  (child)  to  the  tyrant  wlicn  ho  Li  with  bis 
is  it  because-  tho  child  does 
;s?  If  then  any  man  does 
and  that  thoy  have  s words, 
this  very  purpose  because  lie 
Homo  circiinislanco  and  seeks 
f  another,  is  he  afraid  of  the 


guards  ts  lie  not  afraid 
nut  understand  the-o  th 
understand  what  guards  E 
and  comes  to  the  tyrant  f( 
wishes  to  die  on  account 
to  die  cawly  liy  tho  hand 


guards?  No,  for  lie  wishes  for  the  thing  which  makes  the 
guards  formidiiblo.  If  then  any  man  neither  wishing  to 
die  nor  to  livo  by  all  means,  but  only  as  it  may  be  per- 
mitted, approaches  the  tyrant,  what  binders  him  from 
approaching  tho  tyrant  without  fear?  Nothing.  If  then 
a  man  has  the  en  mo  opinion  about  his  properly  ax  the  man 
whim  I  have  iiujluixvd  has  aboil!  hie  body  ;  and  also  about 
bis  children  and  his  wife,  and  in  a  word  is  so  affected  by 
some  madness  or  de-pair  that  bo  cares  not  whether  he 
A,  but  like  children  who  are  playing 


IfcC . . 
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and  from  demonstration  that  God  has  made  all  the  things 
in  the  universe  and  the  universe  itself  completely  free 
from  hindrance  and  perfect,  and  the  parts  of  it  for  the  use 
of  the  whole?  All  other  animals  indeed  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  administration  of  it;  but  the  rational 
animal  man  has  faculties  for  the  consideration  of  all  these 
things,  and  for  understanding  that  it  is  a  part,  and  what 
kind  of  a  part  it  is,  and  that  it  is  right  for  the  parts  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  whole.  And  besides  this  being  naturally 
noble,  magnanimous  and  free,  man  sees  that  of  the  things 
which  surround  him  some  are  free  from  hindrance  and  in 
his  power,  and  the  other  things  are  subject  to  hindrance 
and  in  the  power  of  others ;  that  the  things  which  are  free 
from  hindrance  are  in  the  power  of  the  will;  and  those 
which  are  subject  to  hindrance  are  the  things  whioh  are 
not  in  the  power  of  the  will.  And  for  this  reason  if  he 
thinks  that  his  good  and  his  interest  be  in  these  things 
only  which  are  free  from  hindrance  and  in  his  own  power, 
he  will  be  free,  prosperous,  happy,  free  from  harm,  mag- 
nanimous, pious,  thankful  to  God1  for  all  things ;  in  no 
matter  finding  mult  with  any  of  the  things  which  have 
not  been  put  in  his  power,  nor  blaming  any  of  them.' 
But  if  bo  thinks  that  his  good  and  his  interest  are  in 
externals  and  in  things  whioh  are  not  in  the  power  of  his 
will,  he  must  of  necessity  be  hindered,  be  impeded,  be  a 
slave  to  those  who  have  the  power  over  the  things  which 
he  admires  (desires)  and  fears ;  snd  ho  must  of  necessity  be 
impious  because  he  thinks  that  he  is  harmed  by  God,  and 
he  must  be  unjust  because  he  always  claims  more  than 
belongs  to  him ;  and  he  must  of  necessity  be  abject  and 
mean. 

What  hinders  a  man,  who  has  clearly  separated  (com- 
prehended) these  things,  from  living  with  a  light  heart 
and  bearing  easily  the  reins,  quietly  expecting  every  thing 
which  can  happen,  and  enduring  that  which  has  already 
happened  ?  Would  you  have  me  to  bear  poverty  ?  Come 
and  you  will  know  what  poverty  is  when  it  has  found  one 
who  can  act  well  the  part  of  a  poor  man.    Would  you 

*  •Thitagreea  with  Eph.  v.  SO:  "Giving  thaaka  always  lor  all  things 
to  God/"  Mm  Carter.  Ths  worda  are  the  anna  ia  both  except  thai 
'he  Apoftfo  has  t  *x«f"veSrrf  t,  and  Epietetos  ha*  x«><*  fx** 

•  See  8ohweig.'s  note. 
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have  me  to  paaasai  power  T  Let  me  have  power,  end  also 
thetrouUoofit  V  ell,  beninhmetit  ?  Wherever  I  ehall  go, 
there  it  will  be  well  with  me;  for  here  al*o  where  I  em,  it 
wu  not  becanso  of  the  place  that  it  was  well  with  me,  bat 
bocanee  of  my  opinion*  which  I  ehall  carry  off  with  ma : 
for  neither  can  any  man  deprive  me  of  them ;  bat  my 
opinion*  alone  are  mine  and  they  cannot  be  taken  from 
me,  and  I  am  satisfied  while  I  have  them,  wherever  I  may 
be  and  whatever  I  am  doing.  Bat  now  it  is  time  to  die. 
Why  do  yon  say  to  die  ?  llako  no  tragedy  show  of  tho 
thing,  but  speak  of  it  as  it  in;  it  is  now  time  for  the 
matter  £of  the  body)  to  be  resolved  into  the  things  out  of 
which  it  was  composed.  And  what  is  the  formidable 
thing  hero?  what  is  going  to  perish  of  the  things  which 
are  in  tho  universe?4  what  new  thing  or  wondrous  is 
going  to  happen  ?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  a  tyrant  ia 
formidable?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  the  guards  appear 
to  have  swords  which  are  large  and  sharp?  Soy  this  to 
others ;  but  I  have  considered  about  all  these  things ;  no 
man  lias  power  over  me.  I  have  been  made  free ;  I  know 
his  commands,  no  man  can  now  lead  me  as  a  slave.  I 
have  a  proper  person  to  assert  my  freedom;1  I  have  proper 
judges.  (1  say)  are  yon  not  the  master  of  my  body? 
What  then  is  that  to  me  ?  Are  yon  not  the  master  of  my 
property  ?  What  then  is  that  to  me  ?  Are  yon  not  toe 
master  of  my  exile  or  of  my  chains  ?  Well,  from  all  these 
things  and  all  the  poor  body  itself  I  depart  at  your 
bidding,  when  you  please.  Hake  trial  of  your  power,  and 
you  will  know  how  far  it  roaches. 

'Whom  then  can  I  still  fear?  Those  who  are  over  the 
bedchamber?'  Lest  thoy  should  do,  what?  Shut  me 
out?  If  thoy  find  that  I  wish  to  enter,  let  them  shut  me 
out.  Why  then  do  yon  go  to  the  doors?  -  Because  1  think 
it  befits  me,  while  the  play  (sport)  lasts,  to  join  in  it. 
How  thon  are  you  not  shut  out?     Because  unless  some 

•  He  wiy»  ibat  the  body  will  be  mol*sd  into  the  thing*  of  which  ft  Is 
BSmonsa:  m-neotthim  willperiih.  Tbe  soul,  hi  ho  ha*  aid  rlaewhcra, 
wQl  goto  him  wlugavs  it(liLU.aeU4>  DutldonotmppoM  that 
h*  mauu  Unit  the  «onl  will  exist  as  baring  a  morale  IbssbIsbssssi 

*  opwtV,  «*  it.  1.  US. 

■  Sw  t  tt.  atf»  »• 


one  allows  me  to  go  iu,  I  do  not  choose  to  go  in,  but  am 
always  content  with  that  which  happens ;  for  I  think  that 
what  Hod  choose*  is  better  than  what  I  choose.'  I  will 
attach  myself  as  a  minister  and  follower  to  him ;  I  have 
the  same  movements  (pursuits)  as  he  baa,  I  have  the  name 
desires ;  in  a  word,  I  have  the  same  will  (trw$iXm).  There 
is  no  shutting  out  for  me,  but  for  those  who  would  force 
their  way  in.  Why  then  do  not  I  force  my  way  in? 
Because  I  know  that  nothing  good  is  distributed  within 
to  those  who  enter.  But  when  I  hear  any  man  called 
fortunate  because  he  is  honoured  by  Caesar,  I  say,  what 
does  he  happen  to  get  ?  A  province  (the  government  of  a 
province).  Does  he  also  obtain  an  opinion  such  as  he 
ought?  The  office  of  a  Prefect,  Docs  ho  also  obtain  the 
power  of  using  his  office  well?  Why  do  1  still  strive  to 
enter  (Caesar's  chamber)?  A  man  scatters  dried  figs  and 
nuts :  the  children  seize  them,  and  fight  with  one  another ; 
men  do  not,  for  thoy  think  thorn  to  be  a  small  matter. 
But  if  a  man  should  throw  about  shells,  oven  the  children 
do  not  seize  them.  Provinces  are  distributed:  let  chil- 
dren look  to  that.  Money  is  distributed:  let  children 
look  to  that,  l'raetorships,  consulships  are  distributed! 
let  children  scramble  for  them,  let  them  be  shut  out, 
beaten,  kiss  the  hands  of  the  giver,  of  the  slaves :  but  to 
mo  then  are  only  dried  figs  and  nuts.  What  then?  If 
you  fail  to  get  them,  wbjlo  Caesar  is  scattering  them 
about,  do  not  be  troubled  :  if  a  dried  fig  coino  into  your 
lap,  take  it  and  eat  it ;  for  so  for  yon  may  value  even  a 
fig.  But  if  I  shall  stoop  down  and  turn  another  over,  or 
be  turned  over  by  another,  and  shall  flatter  those  who 
have  got  into  (Caesar's)  chamber,  neither  is  a  driod  fig 
worth  the  trouble,  nor  any  thing  else  of  the  things  which 
are  not  good,  which  the  philosophers  have  persuaded  me 
not  to  think  good. 

Show  me  the  swords  of  the  guards.  See  how  big  they 
are,  and  how  sharp.    What  then  do  these  big  and  sharp 

'  •XsrsrUMleMBot  as  1  will  bat  as  than  wtaV  Msttasw  M*t  80. 
lira  Carter.  ■  Our  mienallon  la  tha  will  of  God  maj  be  *M  to  be 
nrrfect.  wbea  out  will  ia  khtand  rnolrsd  op  Into  hU;  ibnient  In 
Lit  will  u  nor  end,  m  being  itwlf  MM*  jaatand  right  sad  good.' 
Dp.  Butler,  Sermon  oa  lbs  Leva  ef  God. 


swords  do?  They  kill.  And  what  doe*  ■ 
Nothing  else.  And  what  :.■]■-•  a  (falling)  tile 
else.  Would  .you  then  have  inc  to  wonder  M 1 
and  worship  them,  and  go  About  as  the  shti 
them  ?  I  hope  that  thin  will  not  happen :  1 
havo  onco  learned  that  every  thing  winch  ha 
existence  must  also  go  out  of  it,  that  the  unirtr 
stand  still  nor  be  impeded.  I  no  longer  com: 
difference  whether  a  fever  shall  do  it  or  a,  tile, 
Bnt  if  a  ninn  must  mako  a  comparii>on  bet 
thing*,  1  know  that  the  soldier  will  do  i 
trouble  (to  me),  and  quicker.  When  then  1 1 
any  thing  which  a  tyrant  enn  do  to  me,  nor 
thing  which  ho  am  give,  why  do  1  still  h» 
wonder  (admiration)?  Why  am  I  still  < 
Why  do  I  fear  the  guards?  Why  am  I  pi 
speaks  to  me  in  a  friendly  way,  and  rcceiY 
why  dc  I  tell  others  how  he  spoke  to  me 
tjocrates,  is  he  a  Diogenes  that  his  praise  fchovl 
of  what  I  am?  Have  1  been  eager  to  imiUto 
But  I  keep  up  ihe  play  ami  go  to  him,  and  m 
long  as  he  does  not  hid  mo  to  do  any  thing  §tx 
reasonable.  But  if  ho  says  to  mo,  Go  and  In  ii 
Salamis,  I  say  to  him,  t'eek  another,  for  I  an 
nlavintr.     (The  tvrant  savs! ;  Lead  liim  uw»» 
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mo  of  these  put*  of  the  body  and  govern*  them  and 
followi  (understands)  the  appearance*  of  thing*,1* 

Yea,  but  this  talk  makea  ua  despise  the  laws— And  what 
kind  of  talk  makea  men  more  obedient  to  the  laws  who 
employ  rach  talk?  And  the  things  which  are  in  the 
power  of  a  fool  are  not  law.11  And  yet  see  how  this  talk 
makes  us  disposed  as  we  ought  to  be  even  to  these  men' 
(fools) :  since  it  teaches  na  to  claim  in  opposition  to  them' 
lions  of  the  things  in  which  they  are  able  to  surpass  us.! 
This  talk  teaches  ns  as  to  the  body  to  give  it  up,  as  to] 
property  to  give  that  up  also,  as  to  children,  parents, 
brothers,  to  retire  from  these,  to  give  up  all;  it  only 
makes  an  exception  of  the  opinions,  which  oven  Zeus  has 
willed  to  be  the  select  property  of  every  man.  What 
transgression  of  the  laws  is  there  here,  what  folly? 
Where  yon  are  superior  and  stronger,  there  I  gave  way  to 
yon :    on  the  other  hand,  where  I  am  superior,  do  yon 

G'eld  to  me;  for  I  have  studied  (eared  for)  this,  and  you 
>ve  not.  It  is  your  study  to  live  in  houses  with  floors 
formed  of  various  stones,'1  how  your  slaves  and  dependents 
shall  serve  you,  how  yon  shall  wear  fine  clothing,  have 
many  hunting  men.  Into  players,  and  tragic  actors.  Do  I 
claim  any  of  these  7  have  you  made  any  study  of  opinions, 
and  of  your  own  rational  faculty?  Do  yon  know  of  what 
parts  it  is  composed,  how  they  are  brought  together,  how 

"  Hen  Epfetetv*  admits  that  then  la  team  power  Id  mas  which 
see*  the  body,  dimrt*  eitd  rovi-tos  It.  Be  due*  not  ear  wlm  t  the  power 
fa  nor  what  be  annpnaea  it  to  be.  "  Upon  the  whole  tbon  onr  organa  of 
Mtwssndonr  limb*  are  certainly  instrument*,  which  the  living  persons, 
ooreelre*,  nuke  use  of  to  percelre  tod  mote  with."  Butler'*  Analogy, 
Chan.  1. 

"  The  will  of  a  tool  doea  not  mass  law,  be  aaya.  Unfortunately  It 
does,  if  we  we  the  word  law  In  the  atriet  woae  of  law  :  far  law  U  a 

Eacral  command  from  a  person,  an  absolute  king,  for  example,  who 
■  powrr  to  enforce  it  en  tboa*  to  whom  the  oominsnd  !■  *ddrta*ed; 
or  If  not  to  enforce  it,  to  ptmiah  lor  dtaobedienee  to  it,  Thla  atrtot  nae 
of  the  won! '  law '  U  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  eomnjand,  which 
nay  be  viae  or  footUb,  good  or  bad.  Bet  Eytotetos  doea  not  nae  the 
word '  law '  Is  the  atriet  amp*. 

"  The  word  la  tihrrpanii.  which  BMana  what  wa  nam*  Moaate 
Iran  or  pavemeota.  The  word  kiMrrswrw  I*  saad  by  John  xlx.  IS, 
and  isuJiuad  in  or  Torsion  by  'pa*iiant' 
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they  in  connected,  what  powers  it  baa,  and  of  what  kind  ? 
Why  then  an  you  Taxed,  if  another  who  baa  made  it  hia 
study,  haa  the  advantage  over  yon  in  these  things?  Bat 
these  things  are  the  greatest  And  who  hinders  you  from 
being  employed  about  theao  things  and  looking  alter  them  f 
And  who  has  a  better  stock  of  books,  of  leisure,  of  persons 
to  aid  you  ?  Only  turn  your  mind  at  hut  to  these  things, 
attend,  if  it  be  only  a  abort  time,  to  your  own  ruling 
faculty  "  (Trffiawdr) :  consider  wast  this  is  that  you  pos- 
sess, end  whence  it  came,  this  which  uses  all  other  (facul- 
ties), and  tries  them,  and  select"  and  rejects.  But  so  long 
as  you  employ  yourself  about  externals  yon  will  nomas  i 
them  (externals)  sa  no  man  else  does ;  but  yon  will  have 
this  (the  ruling  faculty)  such  as  you  choose  to  have  it, 
sordid  and  neglected. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

AGAINST  THOSE  -9 

Nkver  praise  nor  blame  a  man  because  of  the  things 
which  are  common  (to  all,  or  to  mo*t),'  and  do  not 
ascribe  to  him  any  skill  or  want  of  skill ;  and  thus  you 
will  be  free  from  rashness  and  from  malevolence.  This 
man  bathes  very  quickly.  Does  be  then  do  wrong?  Cer- 
tainly not      But  what  does  he  do?     He  bathes  very 

"  Tliia  term  (t i  irrvumrJ.)  ha*  boon  often  nacd  by  Epirteto*  (L  86. 
13.  et'!),  and  by  II.  Antoainua.  Hare  Epictetui  giroa  *  definition  or 
dcKripltne  of  it :  it  i»  the  faculty  by  which  we  rutltcl  and  judge  and 
rlitcmiine,  n  faculty  which  no  other  animal  hna,  a  facility  which  in 
many  men  it  neglected,  nnil  wenk  bcoauae  It  ii  neglected  ;  bat  ati.ll  ft 
ought  to  be  what  It*  constitution  fomi»  it  to  be,  a  faculty  which 
"  plainly  bean  upon  It  niiirki  of  authority  oyer  all  t  lie  real,  and  cluiina 
tlio  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  lo  allow  or  forbid  their  (rratiBcatiun  " 
(Dp.  BuUer.  Preface  to  liia  Sermon.).  The  words  in  the  text  (fa- 
\rririnr,  ln<*<^MH«,  aelecttou  and  rejection)  are  uprorssd  by 
Cicero  (De  Fin.  it  ii.  11)  by  *  elisor*'  and  'n-jioora.' 

'  Bee  W.  *. «. 


quickly.  Are  all  tiling!  then  done  well?  By  no  meant : 
but  the  acta  which  proceed  from  right  opinions  are  done 
well ;  and  those  which  proceed  from  bad  opinions  ore  done 
ill.  Bat  do  yon,  until  you  know  the  opinion  from  which 
a  man  does  each  thing,  neither  praise  nor  blame  the  act 
But  the  opinion  is  not  easily  discovered  from  the  external 
things  (acts).  This  man  is  a  carpenter.  Why  ?  Because 
be  uses  an  axe.  What  then  is  this  to  tho  matter  7  This 
man  is  a  musician  because  ho  sines.  And  what  does  that 
signify?  This  man  is  a  philosopher.  Because  he  wears  a 
cloak  and  long  hair.  And  what  does  a  juggler  wear? 
For  this  reason  if  a  man  sees  any  philosopher  acting 
indecently,  immediately  he  says,  8ee  what  the  philosopher 
is  doing;  tnit  he  ought  because  of  the  mans  indecent 
behaviour  rather  to  say  that  ho  is  not  a  philosopher.  For 
if  this  is  tho  preconceived  notion  (wp&kjfn)  of  a  philosopher 
and  what  he  profes-es,  to  wear  a  cloak  and  long  hair, 
men  would  say  well;  but  if  what  ho  professes  is  this 
rather,  to  koep  himself  free  from  faults,  why  do  wo  not 
rather,  because  he  does  not  make  good  his  professions, 
take  from  him  tho  name  of  philosopher?  For  so  we  do  in 
the  case  of  all  other  arts.  When  a  man  sees  another 
handling  an  axe  badly,  he  does  not  say,  what  is  the  use 
of  tho  carpenter's  art  ?  See  how  badly  carpenters  do 
their  work;  but  he  says  just  tho  contrary.  This  man  is 
not  a  carpenter,  for  he  uses  an  axe  badly.  In  tho  same 
way  if  a  man  hears  another  singing  badly,  he  does  not 
say.  See  how  musicians  sing  ;  but  rather.  This  man  is  not 
a  musician.  But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  philosophy  only 
that  people  do  this.  When  they  see  a  man  acting  con- 
trary to  the  profession  of  a  philosopher,  they  do  not  take 
away  his  title,  but  they  assume  him  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  from  his  acts  deriving  the  fact  that  he  is  behaving 
indecently  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  use  in  philo- 
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What  then  is  tho  reason  of  this  ?  Because  wo  attsch 
value  to  the  notion  (rpok^nv^  of  a  carpenter,  and  to  that 
of  a  musician,  and  to  the  notion  of  other  artisans  in  like 
manner,  but  not  to  that  of  a  philosopher,  and  we  judge 
from  externals  only  that  it  is  a  thing  confused  and  01 
defined.    And  what  other  kind  of  art  has  a  name  from  the 
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drees  anil  the  hair;  and  has  not  loth  theorems  and  a 
material  and  an  ond  ?  W  hat  then  is  the  material  (matter) 
of  the  philosopher?  h  it  »  cloak  ?  No,  but  reason.  What 
is  his  end  ?  is  it  to  wear  a  clonk?  No,  hut  to  possess  tho 
reason  in  a  right  state.  Of  what  kind  aro  his  theorems  ? 
Aro  they  those  about  the  way  in  which  tho  beard  becomes 
great  or  tho  hair  long?  No,  but  rather  what  Zeno  says, 
to  know  the  elements  of  reason,  what  kind  of  a  thing  each 
of  them  is.  and  how  they  are  fitted  to  one  another,  and 
what  things  aro  consequent  upon  them.  Will  you  not 
then  mi'  first  if  ho  docs  what  lie  professes  when  he  act* 
in  an  unbecoming  manner,  and  then  blame  his  study 
(pursuit)?  But  now  when  you  yourself  are  acting  in  a 
sober  way,  you  say  in  consequence  of  what  he  seems  to 
you  to  bo  doing  wrong,  Look  at  tho  philosopher,  as  if  it 
were  propor  to  call  by  the  name  of  philosopher  one  who 
does  these  things;  and  further,  This  is  tho  conduct  of  a 
philosopher.  But  you  do  not  say.  Look  at  the  carpentur, 
when  you  know  that  a  carpenter  is  an  adulterer  or  you 
see  him  to  bo  a  glutton  ;  nor  do  you  say.  See  the  musician. 
Thus  to  a  certain  degree  even  you  perceive  (understand) 
the  profession  of  a  philosopher,  but  you  fall  away  from  tho 
notion,  and  you  are  confused  through  want  of  care. 

But   even    the    philosophers    themselves  as  they   aro 
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for  the  sako  of  the  spectators,  bat  for  the  sake  of  myself: 
I  ate  well  for  the  sake  of  myself;  I  had  my  countenance 
well  composed  and  my  walk :  all  for  myself  and  for  God. 
Then,  as  I  struggled  alone,  so  I  alone  also  wns  in  danger : 
in  no  respect  through  me,  if  I  did  anything  base  or  unbe- 
coming, was  philosophy  endangered ;  nor  did  I  injure  the 
many  by  doing  any  thing  wrong  as  a  philosopher.  For 
this  reason  those  who  did  not  know  my  purposo  used  to 
wonder  how  it  was  that  while  I  conversed  and  lived 
altogether  with  all  philosophers,  I  was  not  a  philosopher 
myself.  And  what  was  the  harm  for  me  to  be  known  to 
be  a  philosopher  by  my  acts  and  not  by  outward  marks  ?4 
See  how  I  eat,  how  I  drink,  how  I  sleep,  how  1  bear  and 
forbear,  how  I  co-operate,  how  I  employ  desire,  how  I 
employ  aversion  (turning  from  things),  how  I  maintain 
the  relations  (to  things)  those  which  are  natural  or  those 
which  are  acquired,  how  free  from  confusion,  how  free 
from  hindrance.  Judge  of  mo  from  this,  if  you  can.  But 
if  you  are  so  deaf  and  blind  that  you  cannot  conceive  even 
Hephaestus  •  to  be  a  good  smith,  unless  you  see  the  cap  on 
his  head,  what  is  the  harm  in  not  being  recognized  by  so 
foolish  a  judge  ? 

So  Socrates  was  not  known  to  be  a  philosopher  by  most 
persons ;  and  they  used  to  come  to  him  and  ask  to  be  in- 
troduced to  philosophers.  Was  he  vexed  then  as  wo  are, 
and  did  ho  say,  And  do  you  not  think  that  I  am  a  philo- 
sopher ?  Xo,  but  ho  would  take  them  and  introduce  them, 
being  Mitisfied  with  one  thing,  with  being  a  philosopher ; 
and  being  pleased  also  with  not  being  thought  to  be  a 
philosopher,  he  was  not  annoyed :  for  he  thought  of  his 
own  occult  ion.  What  is  the  work  of  an  honourable  and 
good  man  ?  To  have  many  pupils  ?  By  no  means.  They 
will  look  to  this  matter  who  aro  earnest  about  it.  But 
was  it  his  business  to  examine  carefully  difficult  theorems? 
Others  will  look  after  these  matters  also.    In  what  then 

*  "  Yen  a  man  nui.r  say,  Than  hurt  faith,  and  I  have  works :  »hcw  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thiw  mr  fu'th  by  my 
works,"  Epintlo  of  James,  it  18.  So  a  moral  philosopher  may  say,  I 
khow  my  principles,  not  by  what  I  proft**,  bat  by  that  which  I  da 

*  £co  tlw  sUtucsj  of  liepbacttas,  Montfaoeoo,  Antiq.  tol.  i  lib.  lit 
e.  1.    Upton. 
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lie,'  and  who  was  he  and  whom  did  ho  wish  to  be  ?  He 
wa»  in  that  (employed  in  that)  whoroin  there  was  hurt 
(damage )  and  advantage.  If  any  man  can  damage  mo,  ho 
says,  1  am  doing  nothing  :  if  I  am  waiting  for  another  man 
to  do  mil  good,  I  am  nothing.  If  1  wi.-h  for  any  thing,  and 
it  docs  not  happen,  I  oiu  unfortunate.  To  such  a  contest 
ho  invited  every  man,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  declined  the  content  with  any  one.'  Wbatdo\ou 
suppose  ?  w»8  it  by  proclaiming  and  Having,  I  am  auch  a 
man?  Far  from  it,  but  by  licing  such  a  man.  For 
further,  this  is  the  chaiacter  of  a  fool  and  a  boaster  to 
say,  I  rim  free  from  passion*  and  disturbance :  do  not 
lie  ignorant,  my  fiiunds,  that  while  you  are  uneasy  and 
disturl>ed  about  tilings  of.no  value,  I  alone  am  free  from 
all  perturbation.  So  is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  feel  no 
pain,  unless  you  make  this  proclamation  :  Come  together 
all  who  arc  Buffering  gout,  pains  in  the  head,  fover,  ye 
who  aru  lame,  blind,  and  observe  that  I  am  sound  (free) 
from  every  ailment— This  is  empty  and  disagreeable  to 
hear,  unless  like  Aesculapius  you  are  able  to  show  imme- 
diately by  what  kind  of  treatment  they  also  shall  be 
inun&lititely  free  from  disease,  and  unless  you  show  your 
,ple. 
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timony,  whereby  be  gives  testimony  to  virtue,  and  bears 
eridenco  against  external  things : 

His  beauteous  faee  pales  not,  nor  from  his  cheeks 
He  wipes  a  tear.— Odyssey,  xi.  628. 

And  not  this  only,  bat  he  neither  desires  nor  seeks  any 
thing,  nor  man  nor  place  nor  amusement,  an  children  seek 
the  vintage  or  holidays ;  always  fortified  by  modesty  as 
others  are  fortified  by  walls  ana  doors  nnd  doorkee|>erf<. 

But  now  (these  men)  being  only  moved  to  phili  sophv, 
as  those  who  have  a  bna  stomach  are  moved  to  some  kinds 
of  food  which  they  soon  loathe,  straightway  (rash)  to- 
wards the  sceptre  and  to  the  royal  power.    They  lot  the 
hair  grow,  they  assume  the  cloak,  they  show  the  shoulder 
hare,  they  quarrel  with  those  whom  they  meet;  and  if 
they  see  a  man  in  a  thick  winter  coat,9  they  quarrel  with 
him.    Man,  first  exercise  yourself  in  winter  weather:  see 
your  movements  (inclinations)  that  they  are  not  those  of 
a  man  with  a  bad  stomach  or  those  of  a  longing  woman* 
First  strive  that  it  bo  not  known  what  you  are:  be  a 
philosopher  to  yourself  (or,  philosophize  to  yonr.-elf)  a 
short  time.    Fiuit  grows  thus :  the  seed  must  be  buried 
for  some  time,  hid,  grow  slowly  in  order  that  it  may  come 
to  perfection.     But  if  it  produces  the  ear  before  the 
jointed  stem,  it  is  imperfect,  a  produce  of  the  garden  of 
Adoni*.1*     Such  a  poor  plant  are  you  also:  you  have 
blossomed  too  soon ;  the  cold  weather  will  scorch  you  up. 
See  what  the  husbandmen  *ay  about  seeds  when  there  is 
warm  weather  too  early.     They  are  afraid  lest  the  seeds 
should  be  too  luxuriant,  and  then  a  single  frost  should  luy 
hold  of  them  and  show  that  they  are  too  forward.    Do  you 
also  consider,  my  man :  you  have  shot  out  too  soon,  you 
have  hurried  towards  a  little  fame  before  the  proper 

9  Tlie  word  is  fcu^Air,  which  seems  to  be  the  Latin  'paennla.' 
19  '  The  gardens  of  Adcuis '  are  things  growing  in  earthen  vessels, 
carried  about  for  show  only,  not  for  use.  *  The  gurdens  of  Adonis •  is 
a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  things  of  no  value,  to  plants,  for 
instance,  which  last  only  a  short  time,  have  no  roots,  and  soon  wither. 
Rnch  things,  we  may  suppose,  were  exhibited  at  the  festivals  of  Adonis. 
ffchw*i*>'s  note, 
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FfiiRon  :  yon  think  that  yon  are  something,  a  fool  among 
fools:  yuu  will  bo  caught  by  the  frost,  and  ratlior  yon 
have  been  trust-bitten  in  the  root  below,  but  your  upper 
parts  still  blossom  a  little,  and  for  this  reason  you  think 
that  you  are  still  alivo  and  flourishing.  Allow  us  to 
ripen  in  the  natural  way:  why  do  you  bare  (expose)  us? 
[why  ilo  you  furcc  n«  ?  we  aro  not  yot  able  to  bear  tho  air. 
[Lot  tho  roi.it  grow,  then  acquire  the  first  joint,  then  tho 
second,  and  then  tho  third  :  in  this  way  thon  tho  fruit 
will  naturally  force  itself  out,"  oven  if  I  do  not  cIiooho. 
For  who  that  in  pregnant  and  filled  with  auoh  groat 
principles  does  not  also  pcrcoivo  his  own  powers  and 
move  towards  tho  corresponding  acts?  A  bull  is  not 
ignorant  of  his  own  nature  and  his  powors,  when  a  wild 
beast  shows  itself,  nor  docs  he  wait  for  one  to  urge  him 
on  ;  nor  a  dog  when  be  bccb  a  wild  animal.  But  if  1  have 
the  powers  of  a  good  man,  shall  I  wait  for  you  to  prepare 
mo  for  my  own  (proper)  acts?  At  present  I  have  them 
not,  believe  me.  Why  thon  do  you  wish  me  to  be 
withered  up  before  the  time,  as  you  have  boon  withered 
up? 
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have  (he  satisfaction  of  not  desiring  a  handsome  wife.  Do 
tlioso  things  appear  to  you  to  be  small  ?  And  how  much 
would  tlii'so  persons  giro,  there  very  men  who  are  rich,  and 
in  pos«ci«iou  of  power,  and  live  wiih  liandsome  women,  to 
bo  able  to  despise  riches,  and  power  and  these  very  women 
whom  they  lore  and  enjoy?  .Do  yon  not  know  then  what 
is  the  thirst  of  a  man  who  has  a  foyer  7  lie  pc* so-sea  that 
which  is  in  no  degree  like  the  thirst  of  a  man  who  is  in 
health :  for  the  man  who  is  in  health  ceases  to  be  thirsty 
after  he  has  drank;  but  the  sick  man  being  pleased  for  a 
short  time  has  a  nausea,  he  oonverta  the  drink  into  bile, 
vomits,  is  griped,  and  more  thinly.  It  is  each  a  thing  to 
have  desire  of  riches  and  to  porsess  riches,  desire  of  power 
and  to  possess  power,  desire  of  a  beautiful  woman  and  to 
sleep  with  her:  to  this  is  added  jealousy,  fear  of  being 
deprived  of  the  thing  which  yon  love,  indecent  words, 
indecent  thoughts,  unseemly  acta. 

And  what  do  I  lose?  yon  will  say.  My  man,  you  were 
modeat,  and  you  are  so  no  longer.  Have  yon  lost  nothing? 
In  place  of  Chrysippua  and  Zcno  yon  read  Aria  tides  and 
Evcnnt;  *  have  yon  lost  nothing?  In  place  of  Socrates 
and  Diogenes,  you  admire  him  who  is  able  to  corrupt  and 
seduce  most  women.  Ton  wish  to  appear  handsome  and 
try  to  make  yourself  so,  though  yon  are  not.  Yon  liko  to 
di-nlfyv  splendid  clothes  that  yon  may  attract  women ; 
and  if  you  find  any  flno  oil  (for  the  hair),1  yon  imagine 
that  yon  are  happy.  But  formerly  yon  did  not  think  of 
any  snch  thing,  but  only  where  there  should  be  decent 
talk,  a  worthy  man,  and  a  generous  conception.  There- 
fore yon  slept  liko  a  man,  walked  forth  like  a  man,  wore  a 
manly  dress,  and  nsod  to  talk  in  a  way  becoming  a  good 

*  Ariatklca  wna  a  Greek,  bat  lib  period  ii  not  known.  He  wu  the 
■athor  n(  a  work  iwlrol  MiliiUcn  or  Mll&bo  itoriea.  All  that  wo 
know  of  tlio  work  i*  thai  It  wna  of  a  luo*e  elojcHpt  Ion,  •toiitnrj  and 
licontiou*.     Il  wm  tmiiE-liitml  into  Lutin  by  L.  Cornelius  Blaunna,  a 
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■  man  ;  then  do  you  say  to  mo,  I  havo  lost  nothing?  So  do 
men  Iuko  nothing  morn  than  coin?  In  not  modesty  lost"* 
Is  not  decent  behaviour  lost  ?  is  it  that  ho  who  luw  hut 
them  things  has  sustained  no  loss?  I'erhaps  you  think 
that  not  ono  of  theso  things  is  a.  lata,  lint  there  was  u 
timo  when  you  reckoned  this  the  only  loss  and  damage, 
mill  you  were  anxious  that  no  man  should  disturb  yuu 
from  these  {guodj  words  and  actions, 

01*crvc,  you  are  disturl>cd  from  theso  gocitl  words  nnd 
actions  hy  nobody,  but  by  yourself.  Fight  with  yourself, 
restore  yourself  to  decency,  to  modesty,  to  liberty.  If  any 
man  ever  told  you  this  about  mo,  that  a  person  forces  w"u 
to  l>o  an  adulterer,  to  wear  such  a  dress  as  yours,  to  per- 
fume myself  with  oils,  would  you  not  have  gone  ami  with 
your  own  hand  have  killed  the  man  who  thus  calumniated 
mo?  Now  will  you  not  help  yourself?  and  how  much 
easier  is  this  help  ?  There  is  no  need  to  kill  any  man, 
nor  to  put  him  in  chains,  nor  to  treat  him  with  coutuuioly, 
nor  to  enter  the  Forum  (go  to  the  courts  of  law),  but  it  is 
only  necessary  for  you  to  speak  to  yourself  who  will  ho 
most  easily  persuaded,  with  whom  no  man  has  more  power 
of  persuasion  than  yourself.  First  of  nil,  condemn  what 
you  Are  doing,  and  then  when  you  have  condemned  it,  do 
not  despair  of  yourself,  and  ho  not  in  the  condition  of 

•  linsv.    nrnn    nf    rnrnn     «mivit     wkn     wlinn    tl.-..'    !••«    *.-*, 
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what  greater  good  do  you  aeek  than  this?1  From  a  shame- 
less man  you  will  become  a  modest  man,  from  a  disorderly 
you  will  become  an  orderly  man,  from  a  faithless  you  will 
become  a  faithful  man,  from  a  man  of  unbridled  habits  a 
sober  man.  If  you  seek  any  thing  more  than  this,  go  on  doing 
what  you  are  doing:  not  even  a  God  can  now  help  you. 


-•©•- 


CHAPTER  X. 

WIIAT  THIXGS  W*  OUGIIT  TO    DESPISE,  AXD  WHAT  THI50S  Wl 

OUGHT  TO  VALUE. 

The  difficulties  of  all  men  are  about  external  things,  their 
helplessness  is  about  externals.  What  shall  I  do,  how 
will  it  bo,  how  will  it  turn  out,  will  this  happen,  will 
that?  All  these  are  the  words  of  those  who  are  turning 
themselves  to  things  which  are  not  within  the  power  of 
the  will.  For  who  says,  How  shall  I  not  assent  to  that 
which  is  false?  how  shall  I  not  turn  away  from  the 
truth  ?  If  a  man  be  of  such  a  good  disposition  as  to  be 
anxious  about  theso  things,  I  will  remind  him  of  this, 
.  Why  are  you  anxious  ?  The  thins  is  in  your  own  power : 
be  assured :  do  not  be  precipitate  in  assenting  before  you 
apply  the  natural  rule.  On  the  other  side,  if  a  man  is 
anxious  (uneasy)  about  desire,  lest  it  fail  in  its  purpose 
and  miss  its  end,  and  with  respect  to  the  avoidance  of 
things,  lest  he  should  fall  into  that  which  ho  would 
avoid,  1  will  first  kiss  (love)  him,  because  ho  throws  away 
tho  tilings  about  which  others  are  in  a  flutter  (others 

•  Virtue  it  iU  own  reward,  taid  the  8tni<*.  This  it  the  meaning  of 
Kpictctiif,  ami  it  i*  contUtent  with  bis  principles  that  a  man  should 
live  confVniinbly  to  hit  nature,  and  to  be  will  have  all  tlm  hiippinest  of 
which  huma:i  nature  it  capable.  Mr*.  Carter  ha*  a  nolo  hero,  which  I 
«!o  not  copy,  and  I  hardly  undcittand.  It  teem*  to  n  for  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  man  being  rewarded  in  a  future. life  according  to  his 
workt :  but  we  lmvo  no  evidence  that  Epictetus  beliered  in  a  future 
lif«S  and  he  therefore  could  not  go  further  than  to  maintain  that 
rirtuout  behaviour  if  the  beat  thina;  in  this  short  life,  and  mill  giro  a 
man  the  happiness  which  he  can  obtain  hi  no  other  way. 
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desire)  and  their  fours,  ami  employs  his  thought*  about 
his  own  affairs  and  his  own  condition.  Then  1  shall  say 
to  him,  if  you  do  not  oboose  to  desire  that  which  you  will 
foil  to  obtain  nor  to  attempt  to  avoid  that  into  which,  you 
will  fall,  desire  nothing  which  belongs  to  (which  is  in  the 
power  of)  others,  nor  try  to  avoid  any  of  the  things  which 
are  not  in  your  power.  If  you  do  not  observe  this  rule, 
you  must  of  necessity  fail  in  your  desires  and  fall  into 
that  Vhich  you  would  avoid.  What  is  the  difficulty  hero? 
whore  is  there  room  for  the  words.  How  will  it  be  ?  and 
IIow  will  it  turn  out?  and  will  this  happen  or  that? 

Now  is  not  that  which  will  happen  independent  of 
the  will  ?  Yes.  And  the  nature  of  good  and  of  evil  is  it 
not  in  the  things  which  are  within  the  power  of  the  will? 
Yes.  Is  it  in  your  power  then  to  treat  according  to 
nature  every  thing  which  happens?  Can  any  person 
hinder  you?  No  man.  No  longer  thon  say  to  mo.  How 
will  it  bo?  For  howover  it  may  Ixs,  you  will  dispose  of 
it  well,1  and  the  resnlt  to  you  will  bo  a  fortunato  one. 
What  would  Hercules  have  been  if  ho  said.  Mow  shall  a 
groat  lion  not  appear  to  inc.  or  a  groat  l>oar,  or  savage 
men  ?  And  what  do  you  care  for  that  ?  If  a  groat  boar 
appear,  you  will  light  a  greater  fight :  if  bad  men  appear, 
you  will  relieve  the  earth  of  the  bad.  Suppose  then  that 
I  lose  my  lifo  in  this  way.  You  will  die  a  good  man, 
doing  a  noble  act.  For  since  we  must  certainly  die,  of 
necessity  a  man  must  be  found  doing  something,  either 
following  the  employment  of  a  husbandman,  or  digging,  or 
trading,  or  serving  in  a  consulship  or  Buffering  from 
indigestion  or  from  diarrhoea.  What  then  do  you  wish 
to  be  doing  when  yon  are  found  by  death?  I  for  my 
part  would  wish  to  be  found  doing  something  which 
belongs  to  a  man,  beneficent,  suitable  to  the  general 
interest,  noble.  But  if  I  cannot  be  found  doing  things 
so  great,  I  would  be  found  doing  at  least  that  which  X 

1  Sees  panose  In  Plutarch  on  Tranquillity  from  Enripido*,  the  great 
(Ion-home  of  noble  thoughts,  from  which  auticnt  writer*  drew  mooh 
good  matter ;  sail  ptrlup*  it  wni  one  of  the  reason*  why  *o  many  of 
hi*  plsy*  and  fragment*  linvo  boon  preserved. 

We  moat  not  lyiwM  "I'll  ■'«  tbln**  that  «*, 
I««n«AMb«i  1mm  ha  who  It*]*  iImb, 
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cannot  bo  hindered  from  doing,  that  which  is  permitted 
wo  to  do,  correcting  myself,  cultivating  the  faculty  which 
makes  use  of  appearances,  labouring  at  freedom  from  tho 
affects  (labouring  at  tranquillity  of  mind),  rendering  to 
tlio  relations  of  life  their  due;  if  I  succeed  so  far,  also 
(i  would  1k>  found)  touching  on  (advancing  to)  the  third 
topic  (or  head)  safety  in  the  forming  judgments  about 
things.2  If  death  surprises  me  whon  1  am  busy  about 
these  things,  it  is  enough  for  me  if  I  can  stretch  out  my 
hands  to  (»od  and  say :  The  means  which  I  havo  received 
from  thee  for  seeing  thy  administration  (of  tho  world) 
and  following  it,  1  have  not  neglected :  I  have  not  dis- 
honoured thee  by  my  acts :  see  how  I  have  used  my  per- 
ceptions, see  how  1  havo  used  my  preconceptions :  nave  I 
ever  blamed  thee?  have  I  been  discontented  with  any 
thing  that  happens,  or  wished  it  to  bo  otherwise?  have 
I  wished  to  transgress  the  (established)  relations  (of 
things)?  That  thou  hast  given  me  life,  I  thank  thee 
for  what  thou  hast  pi  von:  so  long  as  1  havo  used  the 
things  which  are  thine  I  am  content;  take  them  back 
and  place  them  whorever  thou  mayest  choose ;  for  thine 
were  all  things,  thou  gavest  them  to  me3 — Is  it  not 
enough  to  depart  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  what  life  is 
better  and  more  becoming  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  in 
this  state  of  mind?  and  what  end  is  more  happy  ?4 

*  Bee  iii.  c.  2. 

'  "  Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gayest  them  to  me."  John  xviL  6. 
Mrs.  Carter. 

4  '  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  palliate  the  ostentation  of  this  passage, 
by  applying  it  to  the  ideal  perfect  character:  bat  it  is  in  a  general 
way  that  Epictetus  hath  proposed  such  a  dying  speech,  as  cannot 
without  shocking  arrogance  be  uttered  by  any  one  born  to  die.  Un- 
mixed as  it  is  with  any  acknowledgment  of  faults  or  imperfections,  at 
present,  or  with  any  sense  of  guilt  on  account  of  the  past,  it  must  giro 
every  sober  reader  a  Terr  disadvantageous  opinion  of  some  principles 
of  the  philosophy,  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  contradictory  to  the  voice 
of  conscience,  ana  formed  on  absolute  ignorance  or  neglect  of  tlie  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  such  a  creature  as  man.'    Mrs.  Garter. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Epictetus  does  refer  to  the  'ideal  perfect 
character ';  but  others  may  not  understand  him  in  this  way.  When 
lira,  Carter  snys '  but  it  is  in  a  general . . .  dying  speech,' she  oan  hardly 
suppose,  as  her  words  seem  to  mean,  that  Epictetus  proposed  such  a 
dying  speech  for  every  man  or  even  for  many  men,  for  ne  knew  and 
has  told  us  bow  bad  many  men  are,  and  bow  few  are  good  according 
to  his  measure  and  mis :  In  fact  his  meaning  is  plainly  expressed.  The 
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But  that  thin  may  \o  done  (that  such  a  «k<cIarntiou  way 
1»  mmlo).  a  man  mtiwt  receive  (bear)  M  small  things,  uor 
aro  the  things  small  which  he  must  lose  (go  without). 
You  cannot  both  wish  to  bo  a  consul  anil  to  have-  those, 
tuin^s  (tlio  power  of  making  such  a  dying  nncccli),  and  to 
l>o  eager  to  have  lands,  niul  tlioM  things  iilao;  mill  to  bo 
solid  Ion*  ni kiii t  slaves  mill  al>out  yourself.  Dut  if  you 
winli  for  niiy  tiling  which  lieluiiga  to  another,  that  which 
is  your  own  is  lost.  Thin  is  the  nature  of  tho  thing: 
nothing  is  givon  or  had  for  nothing.*  Ami  where  in  tho 
wonder?  If  you  wish  to  l-o  a  consul,  you  inimt  keep 
awake,  run  about,  kisi  hands,  waste  yourself  with  ex- 
haustion at  other  men's  doore,  say  ami  do  many  things 
unworthy  of  a  free  man,  send  gift*  to  many,  daily 
i  ;  ■ .  ■  nts  to  some.  And  what  is  the  thing  that  is  got? 
Twelve  bundles  of  rods  (the  consular  fasces),  to  sit  th:co 
or  four  times  on  tiio  tribunal,  to  exhibit  the  guinea  in  tho 
i  irons  and  to  give  suppers  in  small  baskets.*  Or,  if  you 
Hying  «t*coh  may  oven  l-o  rtitinjer  in  tho  vnw  in  nliirh  Mr*.  Carter 
1 1 mlu rata 1 1 Us  it,  in  n>y  translation,  wlwn  I  ham  romlorvJ  one  rmn  t~<\ 
in  the  Icit  by  ilie  worilt '  I  hay?  nut  dlAwwcMi  tin™  or  my  ocu,' 
mliu-h  she  tnturtntea,  '  u  far  n»  ia  tno  lay,  I  Intra  not  di»l™ioun<l 
tliet'i'  wliicli  npp irently  nv ana, '  in  fur  as  I  coulii,  I  Lava  not  ills- 
hi'linnrcil  tlicc.'  Tlio  Ijitiu  translation  'quantum  iu  UIB  full,'  accnu 
i :ii in-r  ambiguous  to  rot.-, 

Tlicra  ia  a  ccucml  confctalon  of  una  In  Uia  nrsver  book  of  tint 
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do  not  agree  about  this,  let  toms  one  show  me  what  there 
ia  besides  these  things.  In  order  then  to  secure  freedom 
from  passions  (InMi),  tranquillity,  to  sleep  well  when 

Su  do  sleep,  to  be  really  awake  when  yon  are  awake,  to 
x  nothing,  to  be  anxious  about  nothing,  will  yon  spend 
nothing  and  give  no  labour?  But  if  any  thing  belonging 
to  yon  be  loat  while  yon  are  thus  busied,  or  be  wasted 
badly,  or  another  obtains  what  yon  ought  to  have 
obtained,  will  yon  immediately  be  vexed  at  what  has 
happened?  Will  you  not  take  into  the  aooount  on  the 
otlior  aido  whnt  you  roooiro  and  for  what,  how  much  for 
how  much  ?  Do  you  expect  to  have  for  nothing  things  so 
great?  And  how  can  yon?  One  work  (thing)  has  no 
community  with  another.  You  cannot  have  both  external 
things  after  bestowing  care  on  them  and  your  own  ruling 
faculty;'  but  if  you  would  have  those,  give  up  this.  If 
yon  do  not,  you  will  havo  neither  this  nor  that,  while  you 
are  drawn  in  different  ways  to  both.*  The  oil  will  be 
spilled,  the  household  vessels  will  perish :  (that  may  be), 
but  I  shall  be  free  from  passions  (tranquil). — There  will 
bo  a  fire  when  I  am  not  present,  and  the  books  will  be 
destroyed:  but  I  shall  treat  appearances  according  to 
nature — Well ;  but  I  shall  have  nothing  to  eat.  If  I  am 
so  unlucky,  death  ia  a  harbour ;  and  death  is  the  harbour 
for  all ;  this  is  the  place  of  refuge ;  and  for  this  reason 
not  one  of  the  things  in  life  is  difficult :  as  soon  as  you 
choose,  you  are  out  of  the  house,  and  are  smoked  no  more.* 
Why  then  are  you  anxious,  why  do  you  lose  your  sleep, 
why  do  you  not  straightway,  after  considering  wherein 
your  good  is  and  your  evil,  say.  Both  of  them  are  in  my 
power?  Neither  can  any  man  deprive  me  of  tho  good, 
nor  involve  me  in  the  bad  against  my  will.  Why  do  I 
not  throw  myself  down  and  snore  ?  for  all  that  I  have  is 
safe.  As  to  the  things  which  belong  to  others,  he  will 
look  to  them  who  gets  them,  as  they  may  be  given  by 
lum  who  has  the  power.1*    "Who  am  I  who  wish  to  have 

*  ■  You  saasat  tans  Ood  and  Kasmsm.'    Matuwv  vL  H.    Mrs. 
Carter. 

*  See  It.  2,0. 

'  Cimpara  L  ML  W,  and  L  ft,  XL 

■»  Bet  las  note  la  8eu»rif.'s  ai 
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thorn  in  this  way  or  in  that?  is  a  power  of  selecting  them 

S'ven  to  me?  has  any  person  mado  me  the  dispenser  of 
em?  Those  things  are  enough  for  me  orer  which  I 
have  power :  I  ought  to  manage  them  as  well  as  I  oan : 
and  all  tho  rest,  as  the  master  of  them  (God)  may  choose. 
When  a  man  has  these  things  before  his  oyet,  does  he 
keep  awake  and  turn  hither  and  thither  ?  What  would 
he  have,  or  what  does  he  regret,  Patroclus  or  Antilochns 
or  Menelaos?11  For  when  did  he  suppose  that  any  of  his 
friends  was  immortal,  and  when  had  he  not  before  his 
eves  that  on  the  morrow  or  the  day  after  ho  or  his  friend 
roust  dio?  Yes,  ho  says,  bat  I  thought  tlint  ho  wouid 
survivo  me  and  bring  np  my  son.— You  were  a  fool  for 
that  reason,  and  yon  were  thinking  of  what  was  un- 
certain. Why  then  do  you  not  blame  yourself,  and  sit 
crying  like  girls  ? — But  he  used  to  sot  my  food  before  mo. 
— Because  he  was  alive,  you  fool,  but  now  he  cannot :  but 
Automodon  lf  will  set  it  before  you,  and  if  Automedon  also 
dies,  you  will  find  another.  But  if  tho  pot,  in  which 
your  meat  was  cookod,  should  be  broken,  must  yon  dio  of 

11  Epirtctus  refers  to  the  t«ssage  in  tho  Iliad  xxlv.  5,  where  Achilles 
is  lamenting  the  death  of  Patrorlus  end  cannot  sleep. 

11  M  This  if  a  wretched  idea  of  friendship ;  hut  a  n<re»ary  consequence 
of  the  Stoic  system.  What  a  fine  contrast  to  this  gloomy  conH>lat.»oa 
are  the  noblo  sentiments  of  an  Apostle  ?  V*loe  your  deceased  friend, 
says  Epietetns,  as  a  broken  pipkin ;  forget  him,  as  a  thing  worthless, 
lost  ami  destroyed.  St  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  comforts  the  mourning 
survivors;  bidding  them  not  sorrow,  ss  those  who  hare  no  hope:  but 
remember  that  the  death  of  good  persons  is  only  a  sleep ;  from  which 
they  will  soon  uriso  to  a  happy  iminortalitv."    Mrs.  Gaiter. 

Epietetns  does  not  say,  •  value  your  deceased  friend  as  a  broken 
pinkm.'  '  Achilles  foments  that  he  has  lost  the  tervices  of  his  friend  at 
table,  a  vulvar  kind  of  complaint;  he  it  thinking  of  his  own  loss, 
instead  of  his  friend.  The  answer  is  such  a  loss  ss  be  laments  is  easily 
repaired :  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  is  as  easily  repaired  as  the  loss  of  a 
cooking  vessel  Mrs.  Garter  in  her  seal  to  contrast  the  teaching  of  tho 
Apostle  with  that  of  Epietetus  seems  to  forget  for  the  time  that  Eptetstot, 
so  for  as  we  know,  dia  not  accept  or  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life.  As  to  what  he  thought  of  friendship,  if  it  was  a  real 
friendship,  such  ss  we  can  conceive,  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  think  of 
it,  as  Mrs.  Garter  says  that  he  did ;  for  true  friendship  implies  many  of 
the  virtues  which  Epietetns  taught  and  practised.  He  lias  a  chapter 
on  Friendship,  ii.  22,  which  I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Carter  did  not  think 
ot,  when  she  wrote  this  note. 
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hunger,  because  you  have  not  the  pot  whioh  you  are 
accustomed  to?  Do  yon  not  send  and  buy  a  new  pot? 
He  says : 

No  greet*  W  than  tot*  esnUfiai  on  ne.    (Uisd  xix.  ML) 

Why  is  this  your  ill  ?  Do  yon  then  instead  of  removing 
it  blamo  your  mother  (Thetis)  for  not  foretelling  it  to  you 
that  you  might  continue  grieving  from  that  time?  What 
do  you  think  ?  do  you  not  suppose  that  Homer  wrote  this 
that  we  may  learn  that  those  of  noblest  birth,  the 
atrongeet  and  the  richest,  the  moat  handsome,  when  thoy 
hare  not  the  opinions  whioh  thoy  ought  to  have,  are  not 
prevented  from  Doing  most  wretched  and  unfortunate  ? 


ABOUT  FUKirr  (cLEAKLISEa). 

Sons  persons  raise  a  question  whether  the  social  feeling ' 
is  contained  in  the  nature  of  man ;  and  yet  I  think  that 
these  same  persona   would  have  no  doubt  that  lovo  of 

Eirity  is  certainly  contained  in  it,  and  that  if  man  is 
stingiiished  from  other  animals  by  any  thing,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this.  When  then  we  see  any  other  animal 
cleaning  itself,  we  are  accustomed  to  apeak  of  the  act 
with  turprii-o,  and  to  add  that  the  animal  is  acting  like  4 
man:  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  blames  an  animal 
for  being  dirty,  straightway  as  if  we  were  making  an 
excuse  for  it,  wo  say  that  of  course  the  animal  is  not  a 
human  creature.  cx>  we  suppose  that  there  is  something 
superior  in  man,  and  that  we  fir>>t  receive  it  from  the 
Gods.  For  since  the  Gods  by  their  nature  are  pure  and 
free  from  corruption,  so  far  as  men  approach  them  by 
reason,  so  far  do  thoy  oling  to  purify  and  to  a  love  (habit) 

»  Tfas  won!  is  t*  **»ww«>.    Coopers  1 23, 1,  U.  10,  H,  IL  10.  6. 
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of  purity,  lint  since  it  is  impossible  that  man's  nature 
(inin'u)  can  1«j  altogether  pure  being  inixod  (composed^  of 
mdi  materials,  rciiBt.ii  in  applied,  aa  far  aa  it  ia  possible, 
nml    re; i bui i    endeavours    to    make    human    nature    lore 

The  firnt  then  ami  highest  purity  ia  that  which  ia  in  the 
Mini ;  uihI  wo  wiy  the  mmo  of  impurity.  Now  you  could 
nut  illseover  the  impurity  of  the  soul  aa  you  could  dis- 
cover  that  of  tho  Imdys  but  an  to  the  soul,  what  clue 
could  vim  find  in  it  than  Hint  which  uinkca  it  filthy  in 
ivKpCL't  ti>  the  nets  which  ai-o  her  own?  Now  tho  acts  of 
the  aonl  are  movement  towards  an  object  or  movement 
fnmi  it,  desire,  aversion,  preparation,  design  (purpose), 
assent.  What  thon  is  it  which  in  them  utts  makes  tho 
son!  filthy  ami  impure?    Nothing  else  than  her  own  bad 


ts   (k/h'/uxtu).     Consequently   the  impurity  of  the 

i... . -..,!'„  |lil(i  opinions  ;  and  the  puriheation  of  the 

hinting   in  it  of  proper  opinions;  and  tho 

which    has  proper   opinions,   for    the    soul 

own  acts  is  free  from    perturbation   and 

icthing  like  this  in  the 

i  impossible  for  tho 


—  —        ■ .-      -' rmM:  uafli 
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towels,  scrapers  (strigils),*  nitre,  sometimes  all  other  kinds 
of  means  are  necessary  for  cleaning  the  body.  Yon  do 
not  act  so :  but  the  smith  will  take  off  the  rust  from  the 
iron  (instruments),  and  he  will  have  tools  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  you  yourself  wash  the  platter  when  you 
are  going  to  eat,  if  you  are  not  completely  impure  and 
dirty :  but  will  yon  not  wash  the  body  nor  make  it  clean  ? 
Why?  he  replies.  I  will  tell  you  again ;  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  may  do  the  acts  of  a  man ;  then,  that  you  may 
not  be  disagreeable  to  those  with  whom  you  associate. 
You  do  something  of  this  kind  oven  4  in  this  matter,  and 
you  do  not  perceive  it:  you  think  that  you  deserve  to 
stink.  Let  it  bo  so:  dcscive  to  stink.  Do  you  think 
that  also  those  who  sit  by  you,  those  who  reclino  at  table 
with  you,  that  those  wlio  kiss  you  deserve  the  same?* 
Either  go  into  a  desert,  where  you  deserve  to  go,  or  live 
by  yourself,  and  smell  yourself.  For  it  is  just  that  you 
alone  should  enjoy  your  own  impurity.  But  when  you 
are  in  a  city,  to  behave  so  inconsiderately  and  foolishly, 
to  what  character  do  you  think  that  it  belongs?  Jf 
nature  had  entrusted  to  you  a  horse,  would  you  have  over- 
looked and  neglected  him  ?  And  now  think  that  you  have 
been  entrusted  with  yonr  own  body  as  with  a  horse; 
wash  it,  wipe  it,  take  care  that  no  man  turns  away  from 
it,  that  no  one  gets  out  of  the  way  for  it.  But  who  docs 
not  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  dirty  man,  of  a  stinking  man, 
of  a  man  whose  skin  is  foul,  more  than  he  does  out  of  the 
way  of  a  man  who  is  daubed  with  muck  ?  That  smell  is 
from  without,  it  is  put  upon  him ;  but  the  other  smell  is 

•  Tlie  |v*rf«,  m  Epictettis  names  it,  wus  the  Roman  '  stricilis,' 
which  was  nscd  for  the  sorapiug  and  cleaning  of  the  body  in  bathing. 
Persins  (?.  126)     ' 


•  J,  pur,  «t  ftffcUtt  CttapW  ad  batata  4tfcr.' 

The  etrijriles  M  were  of  broom  or  Iron  of  various  forma,  They  were 
applied  to  the  body  much  in  the  same  war  aa  w*  ace  a  piioo  of  hoop 
applied  to  a  sweating  hone."    Pompeii,  duted  by  Dr.  TJytr. 

•  See  Rchwvig.  a  note. 

*  Pee  6rhweig.'s  note.  If  the  text  it  right,  the  form  of  expression  is 
Inexact  and  does  not  clearly  express  the  meaning ;  but  the  meaning 
may  be  easily  discovered. 
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from  mot  of  care,  from  within,  and  in  a  manner  from  a 
body  in  putrefaction. 

Bnt  Socrates  washed  himaolf  wlilom — Yob,  bat  bia  body 
wai  clean  and  fair:  and  it  was  bo  agreeable  and  sweat 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  the  moat  noble  loved  him,  and 
desired  to  nit  by  him  rather  than  by  the  aide  of  ihoso  who 
had  the  handsomest  forms.  It  waa  in  his  power  neither  to 
use  the  bath  nor  to  wash  himaolf,  if  he  chose ;  and  yet  tho 
rare  use  of  water  had  an  effect.  [If  you  do  not  choose  to 
wash  with  warm  water,  waah  with  cold.*]  But  Aristo- 
phanes says 


For  Aristophanes  says  of  Socrates  that  he  also  walked  the 
air  and  stole  clothes  from  the  palaestra.'  Bnt  all  who 
have  written  about  Socrates  boar  exactly  tho  contrary 
evidence  in  his  favour  ;  they  say  that  he  ww  pleasant  not 
only  to  hear,  but  also  to  see.*  On  the  other  hand  they 
write  the  Mime  about  Diogenes.*  For  we  ought  not  even 
1)  v  tho  appearance  of  tho  body  to  deter  tho  multitude  from 
philosophy ;  bnt  as  in  other  things  a  philosopher  should 
hhow  himself  cheerful  and  tranquil,  so  also  be  should  in 
the  things  that  relate  to  the  body :  See,  ye  men,  that  I 
have  nothing,  that  1  want  nothing:  see  how  i  am  without 
a  house,  and  without  a  city,  and  an  exile,  if  it  happens  to 
lio  so,"  and  without  a  hearth  I  live  more '  free  from 
trouble  and  more  happily  than  all  of  noble  birth  and  than 
the  rich.  But  look  at  my  poor  body  also  and  observe  that 
it  is  n<>t  injured  by  my  hard  way  of  living — But  if  a  nana 
says  this  to  me,  who  has  the  appearance  (dress)  and  face 
of  a  condemned  man,  what  God  shall  persuade  me  to 
approach  philosophy,  if11  it  makes  men  such  persons* 
tar  from   it;    I  would  not  choose  to  do  so,  even  if  I 

*  Bra  whit  it  »m  of  ihi>  pa*mga  in  tli«  Utter  p*rt  of  thU  chapter. 

'  Aristophanes,  Xubc*.  t.  224,  and  t.  ITS. 

'  Xcnni.btii,  Mcimnb.  iii.  12. 

■  fee  liL  22,  88. 

"  Diogenes,  It  it  mid,  waa  driven  fmtn  hi*  native  town  Sinope  in 
A-ln  <ai  a  charge  of  harlne  iloumod  or  ouuiitvrfolttat  tbs  sewage. 
Vi>W«.    YU*'S«"l»bWU«tilii»l.&iL.o. 
ii  fwtw-*^4,rTCV<a«&,w*«!«\>t*jE. 
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were  going  to  booome  a  wise  man.    I  indeed  would  rather 
that  a  young  man,  who  in  making  his  first  movements 
towards  philosophy,  should  come  to  me  with  his  hair 
carefully  trimmed  than  with  it  dirty  and  rough,  for 
thoro  is  seen  in  him  a  certain  notion  (appearance)  of 
beauty  and  a  desire  of  (attempt  at)  that  which  is  be- 
comiug ;  and  where  he  supposes  it  to  be,  there  also  ho 
strives  that  it  shall  be.    It  is  only  necessary  to  show  him 
(what  it  is),  and  to  say :  Young  man,  yon  seek  beauty, 
and  you  do  well :   yon  must  know  then  that  it  (is  pro- 
duced) grows  in  that  part  of  yon  where  you  hare  the 
rational  faculty :  seek  it  there  where  you  have  the  move- 
ments towards  and  the  movements  from  things,  where 
yon  liavo  the  desires  towards,  and  the  aversion  from  things : 
fur  this  is  what  yon  have  in  yoursolf  of  a  superior  kind ; 
but  the  poor  body  is  nctnrally  only  earth :  why  do  you 
labour  about  it  to  no  purpose?  if  yon  shall  learn  nothing 
else,  you  will  learn  from  time  that  the  body  is  nothing. 
But  if  a  man  comes  to  mo  daubed  with  filth,  dirty,  with  a 
moustacho  down  to  his  knees,  what  own  I  cay  to  him,  by 
what  kind  of  resemblance  can  I  lead  him  on  ?    For  about 
what  has  he  busied  himself  which  resembles  beauty,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  change  him  and  say,  Beauty  is  not  in 
this,  but  in  that?    Would  you  have  me  to  tell  him,  that 
beauty  consists  not  in  being  daubed  with  muck,  but  that 
it  lies  in  tho  rational  part?    Hits  he  any  desire  of  beauty? 
has  he  any  form  of  it  in  his  mind  ?    Go  and  talk  to  a  hog, 
and  tell  him  not  to  roll  in  the  mud. 

For  this  reason  the  words  of  Xenocrates  touched  Pole- 
mon  also,  since  he  was  a  lover  of  beauty,  for  he  entered 
(tho  room)  having  in  him  certain  incitements  (taw/Aara) 
to  lovo  of  beauty,  but  he  looked  for  it  in  the  wrong 
place.13  For  nature  has  not  made  even  tho  animals  dirty 
which  live  with  man.  Does  a  horse  ever  wallow  in  the 
mud,  or  a  well  bred  dog?  But  the  hog,  and  the  dirty 
geese,  and  worms  and  spiders  do,  which  are  banished 
furthest  from  human  intercourse.  Do  you  then  being  a 
man  cliooso  to  be  not  as  one  of  tho  animals  which 
live  with  man,  but  rather  a  worm,  or  a  spider?    Will 

*  At  to  FotoMi  aco  ill.  c.  1, 14. 
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you  not  wuk  yotmelf  somewhere  some  time  in  such 
manner  aa  you  choose?13  Will  you  not  wash  off  the  dirt 
from  your  body?  Will  you  not  come  clean  that  those 
with  whom  you  keep  company  may  have  pleasure  in 
being  with  you  ?  But  do  you  go  with  us  even  into  tho 
temples  in  such  a  slate,  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  spit 
or  blow  the  nose,  being  a  heap  of  spittle  and  of  snot? 

What  then?  does  any  man  (that  is,  do  I)  require  yon 
to  ornament  yourself?  Far  from  it;  except  to  ornament 
that  which  we  really  are  by  nature,  the  rational  faculty, 
tho  opinions,  the  actions ;  but  aa  to  the  body  only  so  for  aa 
purity,  only  so  for  as  not  to  give  offence.  But  if  you  are 
*  told  that  you  ought  not  to  wear  garments  dyed  with 

Surple,  go  and  daub  your  cloak  with  muok  or  tear  it.14 
tat  how  shall  I  have  a  neat  oloak?  Man,  you  hare 
water ;  wash  it  Here  is  a  youth  worthy  of  being  loved,1' 
here  is  an  old  man  worthy  of  loving  and  being  loved  in 
return,  a  fit  person  for  a  man  to  intrust  to  him  a  son's 
instruction,  to  whom  daughters  and  young  men  shall  como, 
if  opportunity  shall  so  happen,  that  the  teacher  shall 
dolivor  his  lessons  to  them  on  a  dunghill.19  Let  this  not 
be  so :  every  deviation  comes  from  somothing  which  is  in 
roan's  nature;  but  thin  (deviation)  is  near  being  somo- 
thing not  in  man's  nature. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  nerds  a  19.  Of  von  do  not  ehooso  * 
to  wash  with  warm  water,  wash  with  cold,  p.  86°J  belong  to  this  place. 

14  Tlii»  if  the  literal  translation  :  but  it  meant,  '  will  you  go,  eta, 
tear  it  V  #•-*—• 

"  *  The  youth,  nrobably,  means  the  scholar,  who  neglects  neatness ; 
and  the  old  man,  the  tutor,  that  gives  him  no  precept  or  example  of  it,' 
Mrs.  Garter. 

'«  The  Greek  is  Myi  rkt  wx4ku.  Cfeero  uses  the  Latin  'scbosas 
habere/ « to  hold  philosophical  dispu^^  Upton. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


Whkk  yon  have  remitted  your  attention  for  a  abort  time, 
do  not  imagine  this,  that  too  will  recover  it  when  yon 
choose;  but  let  thia  thought  be  present  to  yon,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  fault  committed  to-day  your  affairs 
must  be  in  a  worse  condition  for  all  that  follows.  For 
first,  and  what  causes  moat  trouble,  a  habit  of  not  attend- 
ing is, formed  in  yon;  then  a  habit  of  deferring  your 
attention.  And  continually  from  time  to  time  yon  drive 
away  by  deferring  it  the  happiness  of  life,  proper  be- 
haviour, the  being  and  living  conformably  to  nature.' 
If  then  the  procrastination  of  attention  is  profitable,  the 
complete  omimion  of  attention  is  more  profitable;  but  if 
it  is  not  profitable,  why  do  yon  not  maintain  your  atten- 
tion constant? — To-day  I  choose  to  play — Well  then, 
-  ought  yon  not  to  pl*y  with  attention? — I  choose  to 
sing — What  then  hinders  yon  from  doing  ao  with  atten- 
tion? Is  there  any  part  of  life  excepted,  to  which 
attention  does  not  extend?  For  will  yon  do  it  (any 
thing  in  life)  worse  by  using  attention,  and  better  by  not 
attending  at  nil?  And  what  else  of  the  things  in  life 
is  done  better  by  those  who  do  not  use  attention  ?  Does 
he  who  works  in  wood  work  better  by  not  attending  to 
it?  Docs  tlio  captain  of  a  ship  manage  it  better  by  not 
attending?  and  in  any  of  the  smaller  acta  done  better  by 
inattention?  Do  you  not  see  that  when  yon  have  let  yonr 
mind  loose,  it  i*  no  longer  in  yonr  power  to  recall  it, 
either  to  propriety,  or  to  modesty,  or  to  moderation :  bnt 
yon  do  every  thing  that  comes  into  yonr  mind  iu  obedi- 
ence to  yonr  inclinations. 

To  what  thing*  then  ought  I  to  attend  ?  First  to  thoao 
general  (principles)  and  to  have  them  in  readiness,  and 
without  them  not  to  sleep,  not  to  rise,  not  to  drink,  not  to 

1  See  SrhwtHg.'i  nolo  an  the  word*  «M*h  htfttU/uwr,  hi  place  of 
wltMi  ho  pnycuta  «>#?  bwtpt>N*»***-    Compare  Firsts*,  est.  v.  H. 

■Cwtata."   Mm  OMSK, MS, 
and  Martial,  v.  M. 


ot  to  onnm  (associate)  with  i 
r  •.fan-'ther  man's  v<~" 
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;  thai  no  nun  i* 
■  will,  but  that  in  the  will  alono  i» 
toe  good  and  the  bad.  No  man  then  has  the  power  either 
to  procure  for  me  any  good  or  to  involve  me  in  any  evil, 
bnt  I  alone  mvaelf  over  myself  have  power  in  these 
things.  When  then  these  things  »ro  secured  to  me,  whv 
need  I  be  disturbed  about  external  things?  What  tyrant 
is  formidable,  what  disease,  what  poverty,  what  oftence 
(from  any  man)?  Well,  I  have  not  pleased  a  certain 
person.  Is  he  then  (the  pleasing  of  him)  my  work,  my 
judgment?  No.  Why  then  ehonld  I  trouble  niywlf 
about  him? — Bnt  ho  is  supposed  to  be  some  one  (of 
importance) — lie  will  look  to  that  himself;  and  thoso 
who  think  so  will  also.  Bnt  I  have  one  whom  1  ought  to 
please,  to  whom  I  ought  to  subject  myself,  whom  I  ought 
to  obey,  God  and  those  who  are  next  to  him.*  He  baa 
placed  me  with  myself,  and  hss  put  my  will  in  obedience 
to  myself  alone,  and  has  given  mo  rules  for  the  right  use 
of  it;  and  when  I  follow  these  rules  in  syllogisms,  I  do 
not  care  for  auy  man  who  says  any  thing  else  (different) : 
in  sophistical  argument,  I  care  for  no  man.  Why  then 
in  greater  matters  do  those  annoy  me  who  blame  me  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  perturbation?  Nothing  else 
than  because  in  this  matter  (topic}  1  am  not  disciplined. 
For  all  knowledge  (science)  despises  ignorance  and  the 
ignorant;  and  not  only  the  sciences,  but  even  the  arts. 
Produce  any  sb<yr>iaker  thut  you  please,  and  he  ridicules 
the  many  in  respect  to  his  own  work1  (business).  Pro- 
duce any  carpenter. 

First  then  we  ought  to  have  these  (rules)  in  readmee*, 
and  to  do  nothing  without  them,  and  we  ought  to  keep 
the  soul  directed  to  this  mark,  to  pursue  nothing  external, 
and  nothing  which  belongs  to  others  (or  is  in  the  power 
of  others),  bnt  to  do  as  he  has  appointed  who  has  the 

1  Compare  I*.  4,  39,  i.  14,  12 :  anil  Enchcirid.  e.  82,  and  the  remark 
of  Simpliciut  Scbwnig.  explain*  tlio  words  "it  *ht'  i*tlr*r  thus : 
*qni  pact  Ilium  (Diaim)  ct  aab  IUo  rebut  hununu  praesunt;  qui 
ptoiimum  ati  IUo  locum  tcoeot' 

*  Comparu  it  13,  15  and  20;  and  Antoninus,  vi.  35:  "Is  it  not 
strongs  it  the  architect  and  the  pliyiician  shjili  have  more  retract  to 
the  rwton  (the  principles)  of  tin  ir  own  art*  than  man  to  hts  own 
Knsau,uWb.UL««miMu  to  him  and  UwgoOiT' 
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power ;  we  ought  to  panne  altogether  the  thing*  which 
ire  in  the  power  of  the  will,  and  all  other  thing*  at  it  is 
jxTini  ttwL  Next  to  this  wo  ought  to  remember  who  wo 
are.4  and  what  ia  our  name,  and  to  endeavour  to  direct  our 
duties  towards  the  character  (nature)  of  our  several  rela- 
tions (in  life)  in  this  manner ;  what  is  the  season  for 
singing,  what  is  the  season  for  play,  and  in  whose 
presence j  what  will  be  the  oonseqnence  of  the  act;1 
whether  our  associates  will  despUe  us,  whether  we  shall 
despise  them ;  *  when  to  jeer  {mcS^ai),  and  whom  to 
ridicule;  and  on  what  occasion  to  comply  and  with 
whom;  and  finally,  in  oomplying  how  to  maintain  our 
own  churucter.'  But  wherever  you  have  deviated  from 
any  of  these  rules,  there  ia  damage  immediately,  not  from 
an  v  thing  external,  but  from  the  action  itself. 

\Vhat  then?  is  it  possible  to  be  free  from  faults,  (if  you 
do  all  this)?  It  is  not  possible;  but  this  is  possible, 
to  direct  your  efforts  incessantly  to  being  faultless.  For 
we  must  oo  content  if  by  never  remitting  this  attention 
we  shall  escape  at  least  a  few  errors.  But  now  when  yon 
have  said.  To-morrow  I  will  begin  to  attend,  you  must  be 
told  tlvit  yon  are  laying  this,  'Jo-day  I  will  be  shameless 
disregard iii  1  of  time  and  place,  moan ;  it  will  bo  in  tiiu 
|<ower  i>f  others  to  give  me  pain ;  to-day  I  will  be 
pasiiioiiiito,  and  envious.  See  how  many  evil  things  yon 
»ro  permitting  yourself  to  do.  If  it  is  good  to  use  atten- 
tion to-morrow,  how  much  better  ia  it  to  do  so  to-day?  if 
to-morrow  it  ia  in  your  interest  to  attend,  much  mora  is 
it  to-day,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  do  so  to-morrow  also, 
and  may  not  defer  it  again  to  the  third  day,1 
"  'Quit  lomns,  sot  qnidnam  rleturi  glgnuntu.'   Porslus,  Sat  lit.  67. 

•  Schwoig.  thinks  thiit  too  text  will  be  better  translated  according 
to  Upton's  notion  ami  H.  Stephen's  {bors  da  propes)b*  'Qnid  sit  aba 
m  fntnrum,' '  what  will  bs  oat  of  season.'    Furbaps  he  Is  right 

•  Brbwci£.  s»yt  that  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  I  hare  rendered  it, 
requires  too  reading  to  be  savafss»»>sssi ;  and  It  is  so,  at  lout  la  ths 
Utter  Greek  writers. 

'  thelitis,  7,  i.  29,  fit 

•  Cumpare  Antoninus,  vIU.  If;  "Attend  to  the  matter  which  b 
before  the*,  wbetlier  it  is  an  opinion,  or  sn  set,  or  a  word. 

Tboa  suOerest  this  justlj,  tor  thna  eaonnst  rather  to  bsooaw  food 
to-morrow  than  to  be  food  to-day." 


qla-PTex  tin. 


|iwl  to  thacu  lb, 
mam  wnem  »e  in  titost  aboat  cat 
mm  in  often  Mtatoxd  to  soy 
I  kn  mU^iiiDij  steira.  wfll  ™  toU  mm  boUuw 
of  yoar  own*  wbar-  -  this  A—?—  Fl i  liaii,  we  hare  aba 
lit-  opinio*  that  we  cu  »U<  treat  kv  who  has  already 
told  ae  bis  o<n  affairs;  far  the  notion  rim  in  oar  nine 
that  this  bu  conld  aerer  drrnlge  our  affairs  became  h< 
weadd  be  awttMi  that  we  also  should  not  dirolge  bin.  It 
this  way  also  the  mcaaticau  in  caaght  by  the  soldiers  ai 
Koou.  A  soldier  sits  by  yon  in  a  common  dress  and 
begins  to  speak  ill  of  Caesar ;  then  yon,  as  if  yon  had 
received  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  by  his  baring  begun  the 
nbtue,  niter  yourself  also  what  yon  think,  and  then  yoo 
aru  carried  off  in  chains.' 

Something  of  this  kind  happens  to  us  also  generally. 
Now  as  this  man  has  confidently  intruded  his  affairs  U 
me,  shall  I  iU  do  ao  to  any  nun  whom  I  meet  ?     (No) ; 

'  Hmb  write*  rfif  »#w.  He.,  and  tmulntc* 'cxcitamur  <jtnd*in< 
nviio  at  ipei,'  etc.  Ho  given  the  morning,  but  tue  »i  wwn  i«  properly 
eqacauan. 

■  Tbe  man,  whether  a  K>lili«r  or  not,  win  an  informer,  one  of  those 
rile  men  wl>o  carried  on  tbw  ehuincful  buainrat  under  the  empire.  He 
wai  what  JomuJ  iwmci  •  '  delator.'  Upton,  who  rafen  to  tue  life  of 
Hadrian  by  Aeliui  Spirtbnm,  rpcaka  even  of  thin  ompcror  employing 
•oi'licrt  nainod  Frumcntarii  for  the  purpote  of  diecoYerin™  wlmt  ni 
■aid  anil  done  in  private  bouaua  John  tbe  Itaptiat  (I.uko  iii.  14)  in 
answer  to  the  quwtiun  of  the  loldieM,  'And  what  ihall  we  do?'  Hid 
auto  them  '  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  eccuae  an;  falaely ;  and  he 
oontcnl  with  your  wage*.'    Upton. 


for  when  I  hare  heard,  I  keep  silence,  if  I  am  of  such  a  dis- 
nosition ;  bat  ho  goes  forth  and  tells  all  men  what  he  hae 
heard.  Then  if  I  hear  what  lias  been  done,  if  I  be  a  man 
like  him,  I  resolve  to  be  revenged,  I  divulge  what  ho  haa 
told  me;  I  both  disturb  others  and  am  disturbed  myself. 
Bnt  if  I  remember  that  one  man  does  not  injnre  another, 
and  that  every  man's  sots  injnre  and  profit  nim,  I  secure 
this,  that  I  do  not  any  thing  like  him,  bnt  still  I  suffer 
what  I  do  suffer  through  my  own  silly  talk. 

True :  bnt  it  is  unfair  when  yon  hare  heard  the  secrets 
of  your  neighbour  for  yon  in  yonr  turn  to  communicate 
nothing  to  him. — Did  I  ask  you  for  yonr  secrets,  my  man  ? 
did  you  ootnnranicate  your  affairs  on  certain  terms,  that 
yon  should  in  return  hear  mine  also?  If  you  are  a  babbler 
and  think  that  all  who  meet  you  are  friends,  do  you  wish 
me  also  to  be  like  yon?  Bnt  why,  if  you  did  well  in 
intrusting  your  affairs  to  me,  and  it  is-  not  well  for  me  to 
intrust  mine  to  you,  do  you  wish  me  to  be  so  rash?  It  is 
jiixt  the  tame  as  if  I  bad  a  cask  which  is  water-tight,  and 
you  one  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  yon  should  come  and 
deposit  with  mo  your  wino  that  I  might  pnt  it  into  my 
cask,  mid  then  should  complain  that  1  also  did  not  intrust 
my  wine  to  you,  for  you  have  a  ca»k  with  a  hole  in  it. 
How  then  is  there  any  equality  hero?  You  intrusted 
y<nir  affairs  to  a  man  who  is  faithful,  and  modest,  to  a 
man  who  thinks  that  his  own  actions  alone  are  injurious 
ind  (<>r)  useful,  and  that  nothing  external  is.  Would  you 
liavc  me  intrust  mine  to  yon,  a  uiau  who  has  dishonoured 
his  own  faculty  of  will,  and  who  wishes  to  gain  some 
small  bit  of  money  or  some  office  or  promotion  in  the 
court  (emperor's  palace),  even  if  you  should  be  going  to 
murder  your  own  children,  like  Medea  ?  Where  (in  what) 
is  tin*  equality  (fairness)?  But  show  yourself  to  me  to 
lir  faithful,  modest,  and  steady :  show  me  that  yon  have 
friendly  opinions ;  show  that  your  cask  has  no  hole  in  it ; 
and  you  will  see  bow  I  shall  not  wait  for  you  to  trust  me 
with  your  affairs,  bnt  I  myself  shall  come  to  yon  and  ask 
you  to  bear  mine.  For  who  does  not  choose  to  make  use 
of  a  good  vessel?  Who  does  not  value  a  benevolent  end 
faithful  adviser?  who  will  not  willingly  receive  a  man 
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who  is  ready  to  bear  a  share,  u  we  may  say,  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  circumstances,  and  by  this  very  act  to  cuo  the 
bunlen,  by  taking  a  part  of  it 

True :  Dot  I  trust  yon ;  yon  do  not  trust  me. — In  the 
first  place,  not  eren  do  you  trust  me,  but  yon  are  a 
babbler,  and  for  this  reason  yon  cannot  bold  any  thing; 
for  indeed,  if  it  is  true  that  yon  trust  me,  trust  your 
affairs  to  me  only;  but  now  whenever  yon  see  a  man  at 
leisure,  you  seat  yourself  by  him  and  say:  Brother,  1 
have  no  friend  more  benevolent  than  you  nor  dearer;  I 
request  you  to  listen  to  my  affairs.  And  yon  do  this  even 
to  those  who  are  not  known  to  you  at  ail.  Bat  if  yon 
really  trust  me,  it  is  plain  that  you  trust  me  because  I  am 
faithful  and  modest,  not  because  I  have  told  my  affairs  to 
you.  Allow  mo  then  to  have  the  same  opinion  about  you. 
Show  me  that  if  one  man  tells  his  affairs  to  another,  he 
who  tells  them  is  faithful  and  modest.  For  if  this  were 
so,  I  would  go  about  and  toll  my  affairs  to  every  man,  if 
that  would  make  me  faithful  and  modest.  Bat  the  thing 
is  not  so,  and  it  requires  no  common  opinions  (principles). 
If  then  you  see  a  man  who  is  buxy  about  things  not  de- 
pendent on  his  will  and  subjecting  his  will  to  them,  yon 
must  know  tliat  this  man  has  ten  thousand  persons  to 
compel  and  hinder  him.  lie  has  no  need  of  pitch  or  the 
wheel  to  compel  him  to  declare  what  ho  knows:*  but  a 
little  girl's  nod,  if  it  should  so  happen,  will  move  htm,  the 
blandishment  of  one  who  belongs  to  Caesar's  court,  desire 
of  a  magistracy  or  of  an  inheritance,  and  things  without 
end  of  tliat  sort.  You  must  remember  then  among  general 
principles  that  secret  discourses  (discourses  about  secret 
matters)  require  fidelity  and  corresponding  opinions.  But 
where  can  we  now  find  these  easily?  Or  if  you  cannot 
answer  that  question,  let  some  one  point  out  to  me  a  man 
who  can  say :  I  care  only  about  the  things  which  are  my 
own,  the  things  which  are  not  subject  to  hindrance,  the 
things  which  are  by  nature  free.  Thin  I  hold  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  good :  but  let  all  other  things  be  as  they  are 
allowed ;  I  do  not  concern  myself. 

o  urinal  eon- 
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Or  tilings  some  tiro  in  our  power,  and  others  are  not 
In  our  power  aro  opinion  (vwoKtfl/ii),  movement  towards  a 
thing  (opi'-'i),  desire,  aversion  (or«Aurn,  turning  from  a 
thing);  and  in  a  Word,  whatever  aro  onr  own  acta :  no_i_ 
in  our  power  aro  the  body,  property,  roj.ittation,  .offices" 
(magisterial  power),  and  In.  u  word,  wliatovnr  a.™  nni  our 
owg .jtcts.  And  ,tho  tilings  in  our  power  nro  by  nature 
free,  not  subject  to  restraint  nor  nindiance:  bat,  the 
things  not  in  our  power  arc  weak,  slavish,  subject"  to 
restraint,  in  the  power  of  others,  lteiiiember  then  that  if 
you  think  the  things  which  nro  by  nature  slavish  to  be 
fi«o,  find  the  things  which  aro  in  the  power  of  othoni  to 
bo  yjnr  own,  you  will  bo  hindorod,  yon  will  lament,  yon 
will  be  disturbed,  you  will  blamo  both  ifods  and  men  -. 
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(office)  and  wealth,  perhaps  you  will  not  gain  even  these 
very  things  (power  and  wealth)  because  you  aim  also  at 
those  former  things  (such  great  things):1  oertainly  yon 
will  fail  in  those  things  through  which  alone  happiness 
and  freedom  are  secured.  Straightway  then  practise  say- 
ing to  every  harsh  appearance,*  Ton  are  an  appearance, 
and  in  no  mnnncr  what  yon  appear  to  be.  Then  examine 
it  by  the  mien  whioh  yon  possess,  and  by  this  first  and 
chiefly,  whether  it  relates  to  the  things  whioh  are  in  oar 
power  or  to  things  whioh  ore  not  in  our  power :  and  if  it 
relates  to  any  thing  whioh  is  not  in  our  power,  he  ready  to 
say,  that  it  does  not  concern  you. 

XL 

Bemember  that  desire  contains  in  it  the  profession  (hope) 
of  obtaining  that  whioh  yon  desire;  and  the  profession 
(hope)  in  aversion  (turning  from  a  thing)  is  that  yoa  will 
not  fall  into  that  whioh  yon  attempt  to  avoid:  and  he 
who  fails  in  his  desire  is  unfortunate ;  and  ho  who  fulls 
into  that  which  he  would  avoid,  is  unhappy.  If  then  you 
attempt  to  avoid  only  the  things  contrary  to  nature  which 
are  within  your  power,  yon  will  not  be  involved  in  any  of 
the  things  whioh  you  would  avoid.  But  jf  you  attempt 
to  avoid  disease  or  death  or  poverty,  yoa  will  be  unhappy.; 
Take  away  then  aversion  from  all  things  whioh  are  not  in 
uur  power,  and  transfer  it  to  the  things  oontrary  to  nature 
which  ore  in  our  power.  But  destroy  desire  completely 
for  the  present.  For  if  you  desire  anything  whioh  is  not 
in  our  power,  yon  must  be  unfortunate :  but  of  the  things 
in  our  power,  and  whioh  it  would  be  good  to  desire, 
nothing  yet  is  before  you.  But  employ  only  the  power  of 
moving  towards  on  object  and  retiring  from  it;  and  these 
powers  indeed  only  slightly  and  with  exceptions  and  with 


1  This  puM<«  will  be  obsMn  In  the  original.  Balsas  it  Is  ass—  *™* 
au.    I  b*T»  followed  the  explanation  of  Slmplioliu,  It.  (I.  *.) 

«•  are  named  '  haiab  *  or  '  rough  *  wlien  the*  an '  eon- 

and  ovenxeiting  sad  In  nut  make  life  rough  (nnereo) 

at  of  trnuaatrj  and  by  iaeonalUj  in  the  movement** 


by  tbs  want  of 
rtavUtae,  v.  (L  S 


I 


m. 

In  every  tiling  which  pleases  the  soul,  or  supplies  a 
want,  or  i*  loved,  remember  to  add  this  to  the  (descrip- 
tion, notion);  what  is  the  nature  of  each  thing,  beginning 
from'  the  smallest?  ir  yon  Iots  sn  earthen  vowel,  say  it  is 
hii  esrtben  vessel  which  von  Jots  ;  for  when  it  has  been 
broken,  von  will  not  be  disturbed.  If  ron  sre  kissing; 
your  child  or  wife,  say  thst  it  is  s  human  being  whom 
you  are  kissing,  for  when  the  wife  or  child  dies,  yon  will 
not  he  disturbed. 

IT. 

When  yon  sre  going  to  take  in  hand  any  sot,  remind 
yourself  what  kind  of  sn  sot  it  is.  If  yon  are  going  to 
bathe,  place  before  yourself  what  happens  in  the  bath : 
some  splashing  the  water,  others  pushing  against  one 
another,  others  sousing  one  another,  and  some  stealing : 
and  tons  with  more  rnfsty  yon  will  undertake  the  matter, 
if  you  say  to  youraelf,/ 1  now  intend  to  bathe,  and  to 
maintain  my  will  in  a  manner  conformable  to  nature. 
And  so  you  will  do  in  every  act :  for  thus  if  sny  hindrance 
to  bathing  shall  happen,  let  this  thought  be  ready :  it  was 
not  this  only  that  I  intended,  but  I  intended  also  to 
maintain  my  will  in  a  way  conformable  to  nature ;  but  I 
shall  not  maintain  it  to,  if  I  am  vexed  at  what  happens. 

V. 

lien  are  disturbed  not  by  the  things  which  happen,  but 
by  tho  opinions  about  the  things :  for  example,  death  is 
nothing  terrible,  for  if  it  were,  it' would  have  seemed  so 
to  Socrates;  for  the  opinion  about  doath,  that  it  is 
terrible,  is  the  terrible  thing.  When  then  we  are  impeded 
or  disturbed  or  grieved,  let  us  never,  blame  otlient.  but 
ourselves,  that  is,  our  opinions  "Tt  is  the  act  of  an  ill- 
instructed  man  to  blame  others  for  his  own  bad  condition ; 
it  is  the  act  of  one  who  has  begun  to  be  instructed,  to  lay 
the  blame  on  himself/  and  of  one  whore  instruction  is 
completed,  neither  to  blame  enuther,  nor  himself. 


03ft  uot  elated  st  any  advantage  (excellence),  which 
belongs  to  anoSnarv  *U  aWsn  when  he  is  elated  should 
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say,  I  am  beautiful,  one  might  endure  it  But  when  yen 
are  eUlod,  and  say,  I  have  a  beautiful  bone,  you  muut 
knew  that  yon  ere  elated  at  having  a  good  horse.1  What 
then  ia  your  own?  The  nao  of  appearances.  Consequently 
when  in  the  nao  of  appearances  yon  are  conformable  to 
nature,  then  yon  will  be  elated,  for  then  yon  will  be 
elated  at  something  good  which  is  yonr  own. 

VIL 
As  on  a  voyage  when  the  vessel  has  reached  a  port, 
if  yon  go  out  to  get  water,  it  is  an  amusement  by  the 
way  to  pick  np  a  shell  fish  or  some  bulb,  bnt  yonr 
thoughts  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  ship,  and  yon  ought 
to  be  constantly  watching  if  the  captain  should  call,  and 
then  you  must  throw  avn.y  all  those  things,  that  you  may 
not  be  bound  and  pitched  into  the  ship  like  sheep:  so  in 
life  also,  if  there  be  given  to  you  instead  of  a  little  bulb 
and  a  shell  a  wife  and  child,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  (you  from  taking;  them).  .Bnt  if  the  captain 
should  call,  run  to  the  ship,  and  leave  all  those  things 
without  regard  to  them,  Bnt  if  yon  are  old,  do  not  even 
go  far  from  the  ship,  lest  when  yon  are  called  yon  make 
default. 

vm. 

Seek  not  that  the  tilings  which  happen1  should  happen 
as  you  wish  ;  but  wish  the  things  which  happen  to  be  as 
they  are,  and  you  will  have  a  tranquil  now  of  life. 

IX. 

I  Disease  is  an  impediment  to  the  body,  but  not  to  the 
I  will,  unless  the  will  itself  ohooses.  Lameness  is  an 
I  impediment  to  the  leg,  bnt  not  to  the  with  And  add  this 
I  reflection  on  the  occasion  of  every  thing  that  happens ; 

J  for  yon  will  find  it  an  impediment  to  something  else,  bnt 

j  not  to  yourself. 

'  Upton  rouses  to  read  (#'  ImS  wyaS*  instead  of  M  firry  dysff. 
The  BMaalng  Ihon  will  be '  elated  as  ■ocssthiug  good  which  is  in  the 
hone.'    I  think  that  be  is  right. 

*  The  test  has  va  r>"*>*» :  bat  It  should  be  re  v******     w*» 
Cptoa'saots. 


;«-MMM^^MM^haM^HJi 
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X. 

On  tho  occasion  of  every  accident  (event)  that  bcfals 
you,  remember  to  turn  to  yourself  and  inquire  what, 
jpower  yon  have  fur  turning  it  to  use.  If  you  seo  a  lair 
man  or  a  fair  woman,  you  will  find  that  the  power  to 
resist  is  temperance  (continence).  If  labour  (pain)  be 
presented  to  you,  you  will  find  that  it  is  endurance.  If 
it  be  abusive  words,  you  will  find  it  to  bo  patience.  And 
if  you  have  been  thus  formed  to  the  (proper)  habit,  the 
appearances  will  not  carry  you  along  with  them. 

XL 

Never  »ay  about  any  thing,  I  hare  lost  it,  but  say  I 
have  restored  it  Is  your  child  dead?  It  has  been  re- 
stored. Is  your  wife  dead?  She  has  been  restored.  Has 
your  estate  been  taken  from  you?  Has  not  then  thi» 
also  been  restored  ?  But  ho  who  has  taken  it  from  me  is 
a  bad  man.  But  what  is  it  to  yon,  by  whose  hands  the 
giver  demanded  it  back?  So  long  as  he  may  allow  yon, 
take  caro  of  it  as  a  thing  which  belougs  to  another,  as 
travellers  do  with  their  inn. 

XIL 

If  you  intend  to  improve,  throw  away  such  thoughts  as 
these :  (if  I  neglect  my  attaint,  I  shall  not  have  the  means 
of  living :  unless  I  ohastiso  my  slave,  he  will  be  bad.  For 
it  is  better  to  die  of  hunger  and  so  to  bo  released  from 
grief  and  fear  than  to  live  in  abundance  with  perturbation ; 
and  it  is  better  for  your  sluvo  to  bo  bad  than  for  you  to  bo 
unhappy.1  Begin  then  from  little  thing*.  Is  the  oil 
spilled?  Is  a  little  wine  stolen?  Say  on  the  occasion, 
at  such  price  is  sold  freedom  from  perturbation ;  at  such 
price  is  sold  tranquillity,  but  nothing  is  got  for  nothing. 
And  when  you  call  your  slave,  consider  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  does  not  hear ;  and  if  he  does  hear,  that 

1  Ho  meant,  Do  not  ohastiao  toot  iUto  while  too  are  io  a  ritmn. 
last,  while  you  are  trying  to  oomct  him,  ana  it  Is  Tory  doubtful 
whether  you  will  mooted,  wo  mil  into  a  Tieo  widen  k  a  mono  great 
and  onVf  otantoj.  &&W(. 


bo  will  do  nothing  which  yon  wish.  But  matters  are  Dot 
so  well  with  him,  bat  altogether  well  with  yon,  that  it 
should  be  in  hit  power  for  you  to  be  not  disturbed.' 

XIII. 
If  you  wonld  improve,  submit  to  be  considered  without 
sense  and  foolish  with  respect  to  externals.  Wish  to  be 
considered  to  know  nothing :  and  if  you  shall  seem  to 
soma  to  be  a  person  of  importance,  distrust  yourself.  For 
you  should  xnow  that  it  is  not  easy  both  to  keep  your 
will  in  a  condition  conformable  to  nature  and  (to  tecum) 
external  things:  but  if  a  man  is  careful  about  the  one,  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  that  he  will  neglect  the  other. 

XIV. 

If  yon  wonld  have  your  children  and  your  wife  and 
vour  friends  to  live  for  ever,  you  are  silly  ;  for  you  would 
hare  tbo  things  which  are  not  in  your  power  <o  be  in 
your  power,  and  the  things  which  belong  to  others  to  be 
yours.  So  if  you  would  nave  your  slave  to  bo  free  from 
faults,  you  are  a  fool ;  for  yon  wonld  huve  badness  not  to 
be  badness,  but  something  else.1  But  if  you  wish  not  to 
fail  in  your  desires,  yon  are  able  to  do  that.  Practise 
then  this  which  you  are  able  to  do.  :  He  in  the  master  of 
every  man  who  has  the  power  over  tho  things,  which 
another  person  wishes  or  does  not  wish,  the  power  to 
confer  them  on  him  or  to  take  them  away.'  Whoever 
then  wishes  to  be  free,  let  him  neither  wish  for  any  thing 
nor  avoid  anything  which  depends  on  others ;  if  ho  does 
not  observe  this  rule,  be  must  be  a  slave. 

1  The  pn»«nse  seems  to  mean,  Wat  your  iIsts  has  not  the  power  of 
dbtnrbtiig  yon,  beeauw  you  save  the  power  of  not  being  dfatnrbed. 
Bee  Uptou'i  note  on  the  test 

'  Bi\ia  is  sacd  bare,  as  It  often  Is  among  the  Stoics,  to  '  wfab 
absolutely,' '  lo  will.*  When  Epictetm  «•)'«  *  yon  would  hare  badiicaj 
not  to  be  badness,'  be  meant  that  'Isid.ien'  fa  In  the  mill  of  Mm  who 
ha*  the  badtieea,  ami  ai  yon  wfab  to  subject  It  to  your  will,  yon  are  a 
tool.  It  fa  row  business,  aa  far  aa  you  can,  to  Improve  the  davu ;  you 
may  wfah  ilifa.  It  fa  hit  liattoeaa  to  obey  your  Inrffnetlon :  tlifa  fa 
what  ]m  «uchl  to  wfah  to  do :  Imt  lor  him  to  Will  to  do  tlila,  that  lias 
la  himself,  not  in  yow.    Echweig. 
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XV. 

Bemeraber  that  in  life  yon  ought  to  behave  at  at  a 
banquet.  Suppose  that  eoniothing  is  carried  round  and  it> 
opposite  to  you.  Stretoh  out  your  hand  and  tako  a 
portion  with  decency.  Suppose  that  it  passes  by  you. 
Do  not  detain  it  Suppose  that  it  is  not  yet  come  to  v«»«. 
Do  not  send  your  desire  forwaid  to  it,  but  wait  till  it 
is  opposite  to  you.  Do  so  with  respect  to  children,  so 
with  respect  to  a  wife,  so  with  rcspoot  to  magistoi  ial  ( j 
office*,  to  with  respect  to  wealth,  and  you  will  bo  sotuojl 
time  a  worthy  partner  of  the  banquets  of  the  gods.  But 
if  you  take  none  of  the  things  which  are  set  before  yon,  . 
and  oven  despise  them,  then  you  will  be  not  only  a  follow  / 
banqueter  with  the  gods,  but  also  a  ]»artnor  with  them  in  { 
power.  For  by  acting  thus  Diogenes  and  Horacleitus  and  ' 
thuso  like  them  were  deservedly  divine,  and  were  so 
called. 

XVI. 

When  you  tee  a  person  weeping  in  sorrow  either  when  a 
child  goe*  abroad  or  when  he  is  dead,  or  when  the  nuin  has 
lost  his  pro}>erty,  take  care  that  the  appearance  do  not 
hurry  you  away  with  it,  as  if  he  were  suffering  in  external 
things.1  Bat  straightway  make  a  distinction  in  your 
own  mind,  and  be  in  readiness  to  say,  it  is  not  that  which 
bus  happened  that  afflicts  this  man,  for  it  does  not  afflict 
another,  but  it  ia  the  opinion  about  this  thing  which 
afflicts  the  man.  So  far  as  words  then  do  not  be  un- 
willing 10  show  him  sympathy,1  and  even  if  it  happens  so, 
to  lament  with  him*  But  take  care  that  you  do  not 
lament  iu  tern  ally  also. 

1  This  is  obscure.  •  It  ia  Iras  that  the  man  is  wretched,  not  because 
of  the  thing*  external  which  nave  hap|>ciiod  to  him,  but  through  the 
fact  that  he  allows  hiranelf  to  be  afieetetl  so  mooh  bj  external  thiugs 
which  nie  placed  out  of  his  power.'    6chweltf. 

*  It  hits  been  objected  to  Epictetoa  that  Tie  expresses  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  suffer  sorrow.  But  here  he  tolls  yon  to  show  sympathy, 
a  thing  which  oomforts  most  people.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  hie 
teaching,  if  he  told  yon  to  aafiar  mentally  with  another. 


2o 
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Remember  that  them 
a  kind  as  the  teacher  (a 
*hort  one ;  if  long,  of  a 
tlio  part  of  a  poor  man, 
if  the  pait  of  a  lame 
person,  (do  the  same), 
the  part  that  it  given 
belongs  to  another. 


XVIL 

art  an  actor  in  a  play,1  of  such 

uthor)3  may  choose ;  if  short,  of  a 

long  one :  if  he  wishes  yon  to  aot 

see  that  you  act  the  |>art  naturally ; 

man,  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  privute 

For  this  is  your  dnt.v,  to&ct  well 

to  yon;    but  to  select  the  part, 


xvra. 


When  a  raven  has  croaked  inauspioiously,  let  not  tho 
appearance  hurry  yon  away  with  it;  but  straightway 
make  a  distinction  in  your  mind  and  say,  None  of  theso 
things  is  signified  to  me,  but  either  to  ray  poor  body,  or 
to  my  small  property,  or  to  my  reputation,  or  to  my 
children  or  to  my  wife :  but  to  me  all  significations  are 
atispioions  if  I  choose.  For  whatever  of  tbeso  things 
result?,  it  is  in  my  power  to  dorivo  bonofit  from  it. 

XIX. 

Tou  can  be  invincible,  if  you  enter  into  no  contest  in 
which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  conauer.     Tuko  cart? 
then  when  tou  observe  a  man  honoui-ea  before  others  or 
]Kwsossod  of  great  power  or  highly  esteemed  for  any 
reason,  not  to  suppose  him  happy,  and  be  not  earned 
away  by  the  appearance.     For  if  the  nature  of  the  good  is 
in  our  power,  neither  envy  nor  jealousy  will  have  a  place 
in  ns.    But  you  your>elf  will  not  wish  to  be  a  general  j| 
or  senator  (vpvrom)  or  consul,  but  a  free  man :  ana  there I] 
is  only  one  wiry  to  this,  to  despise  (cars  not  for)  tho» 
tilings  which  are  not  in  our  power. 

XX. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  he  who  reviles  yon  or  strikes 
you,  who  insults  you,  but  it  is  your  opinion  about  these 
things  as  being  insulting.  When  then  a  man  irritates 
you,  you  must  know  that  it  is  your  own  opinion  which 

1  Compare  Anion  low,  xl  SL  ill.  80. 
w  *  Note,  «L  feavtig. 


ha*  irritated  yon.  Therufore  especially  try  not  to  1 
carried  uway  by  tho  anpoarance.  For  if  yon  onoo  gain 
time  and  delay,  yon  will  more,  easily  muster  yourself. 

XXI. 

Let  death  and  exile  anil  every  other  thing  which  appear* 
dreadful  be  daily  befvro  \our  eyes;  but  most  of  all  death: 
and  you  will  never  think  of  any  thing  mean  nor  will  yon 
desire  any  thing  extravagantly. 

XXII. 

If  you  desire  philosophy,  prepare  yourself  from  the 
beginning  to  be  ridiculed,  to  expect  that  many  will  sneer 
at  you,  and  say,  Ho  has  all  at  onoe  returned  (o  us  an  t< 
philosophor;  and  wlienou  does  he  get  this  sunorciliou* 
look  for  us?  Do  you  not  show  a  supercilious  look;  but 
hold  on  to  the  things  which  seem  to  you  beat  as  one 
appointed  by  God  to  this  Nation.  Ami  remember  that 
if  you  abide  in  tho  aamo  principles,  tlioso  men  who  fiist 
ridiculed  will  afterwards  admire  you:  but  if  you  shall 
have  been  overpowered  by  them,  you  will  bring  011  your- 
self  double  ridicule. 

XXIII. 

If  it  should  ever  happen  to  you  to  bo  turned  to  oxtornalx 
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honor  (dishonor)?  And  how  will  you  be  nobody  nowhere, 
when  you  ought  to  be  somebody  in  those  things  only 
which  aro  in  your  power,  in  which  indeed  it  is  permitted 
to  yon  to  bo  ft  man  of  the  greatest  worth?  But  yonr 
friends  will  bo  without  assistance !  What  do  yon  meau 
by  being  without  assistance?  They  will  not  receive 
money  from  yon,  nor  will  yon  make  them  Roman  citizens. 
Who  then  told  you  that  these  are  among  the  things  which 
are  in  our  power,  and  not  in  the  power  of  others?  And 
who  can  give  to  another  what  he  has  not  himself?  Acquire 
money  then,  yonr  friends  say,  that  we  also  may  have 
something.  If  I  can  acquire  money  and  also  keep  myself 
modest,  and  faithful  and  magnanimous,  point  out  the  way, 
and  I  will  acquire  it  But  if  yon  ask  mo  to  lose  the 
things  which  are  good  and  my  own,  in  order  that  yon  may 
gain  the  things  which  are  not  good,  see  how  unfair  and 
silly  you  are.  Besides,  which  would  yon  rather  have, 
money  or  a  faithful  and  modest  friend?  For  this  end 
then  rather  help  me  to  be  such  a  man,  and  do  not  ask  me 
to  do  this  by  whioh  I  shall  lose  that  character.  But  my 
country,  yon  say,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  will  bo 
without  my  help.  I  ask  again,  what  help  do  yon  mean? 
It  will  not  have  porticoes  or  hatha  through  yon.1  And 
what  does  this  mean?  For  it  is  not  furnished  with  shoes 
by  means  of  a  smith,  nor  with  arms  by  means  of  a  shoe- 
maker. But  it  is  encngh  if  every  msn  fully  discharges 
the  work  that  is  his  own :  and  if  yon  provided  it  with 
another  citiscn  faitbfnl  and  modest,  would  you  not  be 
useful  to  it?  Yes.  Then  yon  aloo  cannot  be  useless  to  it. 
What  place  then,  yon  ssy,  shall  I  hold  in  the  city  ?  What- 
ever yon  can,  if  you  maintain  at  the  same  time  yonr  fidelity 
and  modesty.  But  if  when  yon  wish  to  be'  useful  to  the 
Mate,  yon  shall  lose  these  qualities,  what  profit  could  you 
1<0  to  it,  if  yon  were  made  shameless  and  fai  ihhv  s  ? 
XXV. 
Has  any  man  been  preferred  before  yon  at  a  banquet, 
or  in  being  minted, or  in  being  invited  to  a  consultation  ? 
If  these  things  are  good,  you  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  has 
obtained  them :  but  if  bad,  be  not  grieved  because  you 
'  ft*  the  tut 


. 


have  not  obtained  thorn  ;  auJ  remember  that  you  cannoi, 
if  you  do  not  the  same  things  in  ordor  to  obtain  what  i- 
not  in  our  own  power,  be  considered  worthy  of  the  *imc 
(equal)  things.  For  bow  can  a  man  obtain  an  eo,ual 
share  with  anothor  when  ho  docs  not  visit  a  man's  dooia 
as  that  other  mm  doea,  when  he  does  not  attend  him 
when  ho  goes  abroad,  as  the  olbtr  man  does;  when  hu 
does  not  praise  (flat tor)  him  us  another  does?  You  will 
bo  unjust  then  and  insatiable,  if  you  do  not  part  with 
tin.1  price,  in  return  for  which  those  thing"  aroaohl,  ami 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  thoiu  for  nothing.  Well,  what  i* 
the  price  of  lettuces?  An  obolua1  peihana.  If  then  a 
man  gives  up  the  obulus,  and  receives  the  lettuces,  and  if 
you  du  not  give  up  the  obolus  and  du  not  obtain  the 
lettuces,  do  not  suppose  that  you  receive  lo-a  than  he  wbfl 
h.i-i  got  the  lettuces;  fur  ns  ho  baa  tho  let'uccs,  eo  you 
have  the  obolus  nhich  you  did  not  give.  Iu  the  fame 
way  then  in  tbo  othur  matter  also  you  have  not  been 
invited  to  a  man's  fount,  for  yon  did  not  givo  to  tho  hoat 
the  price  at  which  tho  supper  is  sold;  but  ho  noils  it  foi 
piaise  (flattery),  ho  sells  it  for  personal  attention.  Give 
then  the  price,'1  iF  it  is  for  your  interest,  for  which  it  i- 
sold.  But  if  you  wish  both  not  to  give  the  piieo  and  U 
oblain  the  things,  you  are  insatiable  and  silly.  Have  yon 
.milliner  Hum  i..  ..!...*  «f  tl.A    H..,™r»      Vaii    havo  brflaj 
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ia  an  event  incident  to  man.  But  when  a  man's  own 
child  or  wife  ia  deed,  forthwith  he  call*  out,  Wo  to  me, 
how  wretched  I  am.  Bat  we  ought  to  remember  how  we 
feel  when  we  hew  that  it  ha*  happened  to  others. 

XXVII. 

As  a  mark  is  not  aet  np  fur  the  purpose  of  in i suing  the 
Aim.  so  neither  does  the  nature  of  evil  exist  in  the 
world.1 

XXVIIL 

If  any  person  waa  intending  to  put  your  body  in  tho 
power  of  any  man  whom  you  fell  in  with  on  tho  way,  you 
would  bo  vexed  :  but  that  you  pnt  yonr  understanding  in 
tho  power  of  any  man  whom  yon  moot,  so  that  if  lie 
shontd  revile  you,  it  ia  disturbed  and  tumbled,  are  yon 
not  aabamod  at  this? 

XXIX.' 

In  every  act  observe  the  things  which  come  first,  and 
those  which  follow  it;  and  so  proceed  to  tho  act.  If  you 
do  not,  at  first  you  will  approach  it  with  alaciity,  without 
having  tliotfght  of  the  tiling*  wliich  will  follow;  but 
afterwards,  when  certain  baso  (ugly)  things  have  shewn 
fhermolvox,  you  will  bo  ashamed.  A  man  wishes  to 
c jixnior at  tho  Olympic  games.    I  also  wish  indocd,  for  it 

1  Tlii*  pauagc  it  explained  in  thoon 
Id  Schweig/a  «L  urli.  p.  1'frl),  •nd  I 
explanation,  which  it  tliit :  Nothing  In  Iho  world  (unirarre)  osn  oxUt 
or  ho  dona  ( happen)  wl.icli  In  Its  proper  aotino,  in  ttaclf  and  In  tU 
nature  U  bad;  for  nvorj  thing  ii  and  U  done  by  tho  wisdom  and  will 
nf  i Sod  uml  for  the  purpoee  which  bs  intended :  but  to  miw  a  mark  In 
t-i  (ail  in  ail  intention ;  and  h  a  man  doe*  not  tot  np  a  mark,  nr  dura 
*  form  ■  purpose  for  the  purpose  of  Mltelng  tie  mark  or  thopnrpoao, 
'  "  '  God  lia*  a  nurpoat 

Jiin  ibol 

lin{. 


*n  it  It  absurd  (iitcoci iiioiil)  to  mj  that  Ood  liaa  a  purpose  or  iWjrn, 
■■nd  that  ha  purposed  or  dt-iignsd  anything  which  in  itaolfand  in  it. 
nature  fi  bad.    The  onmmentary  of  SlmpliOiiiaU  worth  reeling,    lii.t 


bnw  iihuij  will  road  117    Porliana  eno  in  a  million. 

'  'Compare  ill.  15,  fron  which  all  this  pawgs  h 

c  Enobeiridion  by  tha  copyist*.'    Upton,    On  wliloh  Schwei; 


liaeoaer  remarks,  '  Why  ihoold  we  not  ray  by  Arrinn,  wh  ■  oanpnivd 
th"  Enchoirii lion  fron  the  Dioooureet  of  KpietduaT'  Koo  the  notes  of 
I'pton  and  Sehwtla.  on  anas  dUferanen*  in  too  ixaJlnoi  of  Ilia  Iomega 
in  iiL  13,  aiKl  In  tliia  paaaags. 


nil 


you  must  not  drinl 

iit  a  word,  yon  niu 

mil* tor  aa  you  ilo 

tlio  contest.     And 

put  the  ankle  out  c 

be  flogged,  and  a] 

hare  ooniidored  all 

test:  If  von  do  not 

one  time  play  a.t  w; 

again  as  gladiator 

aotors:    so  yon  als 

another  a  gladiator 

but  with  your  who! 

like  an  ape  you  irai 

thing  after  another 

token  any  thing  v 

voyed  it  well ;  but- 

601110  who  have  seen 

Hpo-aW,  us  Enphratft 

doca?— thoy  widit, 

men,  first  of  all  oor 

tlion  examine  your  < 

I  he  character.     Do 

westler?    Look  at 

loins.   Fordiflbront 

thinga.    Do  you  th 

can  eat  in  the  same 

and  iti  the  name  max 

Pom  staples*  nighl 

kinsmen,  be  doapiset! 
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be  one  man,  either  pood  or  bod.  You  must  either  culti- 
vate yonr  own  ruling  faculty,  \or  external  things;  you 
must  either  exorcise  your  skill  on  internal  things  or  on 
external  thing*;  that  is  you  must  either  maintain  the 
position  of  a  philusophor  or  that  of  a  common  person. 

XXX. 

Duties  are  universally  measured  by  relations  (nut 
<rx«r«n).  Js  a  man  a  father  ?  The  precept  is  to  take  care 
of  him,  to  yield  to  him  in  all  things,  to  submit  when  he  is 
reproachful,  when  he  inflicts  blows.  But  suppose  that  he 
is  a  bad  father.  Were  you  then  by  nature  made  akin  to 
a  good  father  ?  No ;  but  to  a  father.  Does  a  brother 
wrong  you?  Maintain  then  your  own  position  towards 
him,  and  do  not  examine  what  he  is  doing,  but  what  .you 
iniifct  do  that  your  will  shall  be  conformable  to  nature* 
For  another  will  not  damage  you,  unless  you  choose :  but 
you  will  be  damaged  then  when  you  shall  think  that  yon 
are  damaged.  In  this  way  then  you  will  discover  yonr 
duty  from  tho  relation  of  a  neighbour,  from  that  of  a 
citizen,  from  that  of  a  general,  if  yon  are  accustomed 
to  contemplate  tho  relations. 

XXXL 

As  to  piety  towards  the  Gods  yon  must  know  that  this 
)V  the  chief  thing,  to  have  right  opinions  about  them,  to 
think  that  the)'  exist,  and  that  they  administer  the  All 
well  and  justly ;  and  you  must  fix  yourself  in  this  prin- 
ciple (duty),  to  obey  them,  and  to  yield  to  them  in  every 
thing  winch  happens,  and  voluntarily  to  follow  it  as 
being  accomplished  by  the  wisc*t  intelligence.  For  if 
you  do  *o,  yon  will  hover  either  blame  the  Gods,  nor  will 
yon  accuse  them  of  neglecting  you.  And  it  is  not  possible 
for  this  to  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  withdraw- 
ing from  tho  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  and  by 
placing  the  good  and  the  evil  only  in  those  things  which 
are  in  our  power.  For  if  you  think  that  any  of  the 
things  which  are  not  in  our  power  is  good  or  bad,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that,  when  you  do  not  obtain  what 
you  wish,  and  when  you  fall  into  those  things  whioh  yon 
do  not  wish,  yuu  will  find  fault  and  hate  thono  who  are 
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the  cause  of  them ;  for  every  animal  is  formed  by  nature 
to  this,  to  fly  from  end  to  tnrn  from  the  things  which 
appear  harmful  end  the  things  whioh  are  the  eanae  of  the 
harm,  but  to  follow  and  admire  the  things  which  are  use- 
ful and  the  cause*  of  the  useful.  It  is  impoaeiblo  then 
for  a  person  who  thinks  that  he  is  harmed  to  be  delighted 
with  that  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  cause  of.  the 
harm,  as  it  is  also  impossible  to  be  pleased  with  the  harm 
itself.  For  this  reason  also  a  father  is  reviled  by  hie  eon, 
when  he  gives  no  part  to  liis  son  of  the  things  which  are 
considered  to  be  good:  and  it  was  this  which  made 
Polynioes  and  Eteocles1  enemies,  the  opinion  that  royal 
power  was  a  good.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cultivator 
of  the  earth  reviles  the  Gods,  for  this  reason  the  sailor 
does,  and  the  merchant,  and  for  this  reason  those  who 
lose  their  wives  and  their  children.  For  where  the  u*o* 
ful  (your  interest)  is,  there  also  piety  is.*  Consequently 
he  who  takes  care  to  desire  as  he  ought  and  to  avoid 
(iKKXirur)  as  he  ought,  at  the  same  time  also  cares  after 
piety.  But  to  make  libations  and  to  sacrifice  and  to  offer 
first  fruits  aooording  to  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  purely 
and  not  meanly  nor  carelessly  nor  scantily  nor  above  our 
ability,  is  a  thing  whioh  belongs  to  all  to  do. 


i 
i 
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xxxn. 

When  you  have  recourse  to  divination*  remember  that 
you  do  not  know  how  it  will  turn  out,  but  that  you  are 
oomo  to  inquire  from  the  diviner.  But  of  what  kind  it 
is,  you  know  when  you  come,  if  indeed  you  are  a  philo- 

•  See  ii.  22, 18,  i?.  5, 9. 

*  «It  is  plain  enough  that  the  philosopher  doss  not  say  this,  that 
the  reckoning  of  our  private  advantage  ought  to  be  the  sole  origin 
and  foundation  of  piety  towards  God/  8ohwetir.,  and  he  proceeds  to 
explain  the  sentence,  which  at  first  appears  rather  obscure.  Perhaps 
Anton  intends  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  piety  coincides  with  the 
opinion  of  tho  useful,  the  profitable ;  ana  that  the  man  who  takes  care 
to  desire  as  he  ought  to  do  and  to  aroid  as  he  ought  to  do,  thus  also 
cares  after  piety,  and  so  he  will  secure  his  interest  (the  profitable) 
and  be  will  not  ho  discontented. 

In  L  27, 14  (p.  81)  it  is  said  Jar  **  4w  r#  «*>?  f  re  tsVt/Mt  «•! 
•nyteWssr,  •*  llinmu  emS^Mu  r#  teVt/Mf  Ir  run.  This  is  what  ia  takl 
here  (s.  81). 


I' 
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sopher.  For  if  it  i*  any  of  tbe  things  which  are  not  in 
our  power,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  must  be 
neither  good  nor  bad.  Do  not  then  bring  to  the  diviner 
desire  or  aversion  (bcxXurw) :  if  you  do,  von  will  approach 
him  with  fear.  But  having  determined  in  your  mind  that 
every  thing  which  shall  turn  out  (result)  is  indifferent, 
and  does  not  concern  you,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  for  it 
will  be  in  your  power  to  use  it  woll,  and  no  man  will 
hinder  thin,  come  then  with  confidence  to  the  Gods  as 
your  advisers.  And  then  when  any  advice  shall  have 
been  given,  remember  whom  you  have  taken  as  advisers, 
and  whom  you  will  have  neglected,  if  you  do  not  obey 
them.  And  go  to  divination,  as  Socrates  said  that  you 
ought,  about  those  matters  in  whioh  all  the  inquiry  has 
roferonco  to  the  result,  and  in  whioh  means  are  not  given 
cither  by  reason  nor  by  any  other  art  for  knowing  the 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  Wherefore 
when  we  ought  to  share  a  friend's  danger  or  that  of  our 
country,  you  must  not  consult  the  diviner  whether  you 
•  ought  to  share  it  For  even  if  the  diviner  shall  tell  you 
that  the  signs  of  the  victims  are  unlucky,  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  a  token  of  death  or  mutilation  of  part  of  the  body 
or  of  exile.  But  reason  prevails  that  even  with  thefco 
risks  we  should  share  the  dangers  of  our  friond  and  of 
our  country.  Therefore  attend  to  the  greater  diviner,  the 
Pythian  God,  who  ejected  from  the  temple  him  who  did 
not  assist  his  friend  when  he  was  being  murdered.1 

XXXIIL 

Immediately  prescribe  some  character  and  some  form  to 
yourself,  which  you  shall  observe  both  when  you  are  alone 
and  when  you  meet  with  men. 

And  let  silence  be  the  general  rule,  or  lot  only  what 
is  necessary  be  said,  and  in  few  words.  And  rarely 
and  when  the  occasion  calls  we  shall  say  something; 
but  about  none  of  the  common  subjects,  not  about 
gladiators,  nor  horse  races,  nor  about  athletes,  nor  about 
eating  or  drinking,  which  are  the  usual  subjects;   and 

1  The  ttory  ia  told  by  Aolian  (Hi.  e.  44),  and  by  8implWw  in  hia 
eoauncntarj  on  the  Kncneiridion  (p.  411,  to.  Bcaweig.).    Upton. 
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especially  not  about  men,  as  blaming  thorn  or  praising 
l  hem.  or  comparing  them.  If  then  you  are  able,  bring 
over  by  your  conversation  the  conversation  of  yonr  asso- 
ciates to  that  which  is  proper ;  but  if  you  fhonld  happen 
to  bo  confined  to  the  company  of  strangers,  be  silent. 

Lot  not  your  laughter  be  much,  nor  on  many  ocoasi««ns, 
nor  oxcojfsive. 

Hofusc  altogether  to  take  an  oath,  if  it  is  possible :  if  it 
is  not,  refuse  as  far  as  vou  are  able. 

Avoid  banquets  which  are  given  by  strangers 1  and  by 
ignorant  persons.  But  if  evor  there  is  occasion  to  join  in 
thom,  lot  your  attention  be  carefully  fixed,  that  you  slip 
not  into  the  manners  of  the  vulgar  (the  uninatructod). 
For  you  must  know,  that  if  yonr  companion  be  impure,  bo 
also  who  keeps  company  with  him  mu»t  become  impure, 
though  he  should  happen  to  be  pure. 

Take  (apply)  the  thing*  which  relate  to  the  body  as  far- 
os the  baro  use,  as  food,  drink,  clothing,  house,  and  slaves : 
but  exclude  every  thing  which  is  for  show  or  luxury. 

As  to  pleasure  with  women,  abstain  as  far  as  you  oan 
befove  marriage :  but  if  you  do  indulge  in  it,  do  it  in  tho 
way  which  is  conformable  to  custom.3  Do  not  however 
be  disagreeable  to  those  who  indulge  in  these  pleasures* 
or  reprove  them ;  and  do  not  often  boast  that  you  do  not 
indulge  in  them  yourself. 

If  a  man  has  reported  to  you,  that  a  certain  person 
speaks  ill  of  yon.  do  not  make  any  defqnoe  (answer)  to 
what  has  been  told  you :  but  reply,  The  man  did  not 
know  the  rest  of  my  faults,  for  he  would  not  have  men* 
tioned  those  only. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  theatres  often :  but  if 
thoro  is  ever. a  proper  occasion  fur  going,  do  not  show 
yourself  as  being  a  partisan  of  any  man  except  your- 
self, that  is,  desire  only  that  to  bo  done  which  is  done, 
and  for  him  only  to  gain  the  prise  who  sains  the  prise ; 
for  in  this  way  you  will  meet  with  no  liindrance.  But 
abstain  entirely  from  shouts  and  laughtor  at  any  (thing 

1  'Gonrivia  earn  hominibus  oxtraueis  at  rnriiUna,  diaeipuna  son 
imlnUU '  it  tho  Lutiu  vonion. 

*  The  text  fa  6r  ropier:  and  the  Latin  explanation  is  •qua  (as  est 
uti ;  qua  uti  a1*qtie  flagitio  licet9 
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or  person),  or  violent  emotions.  And  when  you  are 
come  away,  do  not  talk  much  about  what  has  passed  on 
the  stage,  except  atant  that  which  may  lead  to  your  own 
improvement  For  it  is  plain,  if  you  do  talk  much  that 
you  admired  the  spectacle  (more  thin  you  ought).1 

Do  not  go  to  the  hearing  of  certain  persons'  recitations 
nor  visit  them  readily.*  But  if  you  do  attend,  observe 
gravity  and  sedatencss,  and  also  avoid  making  yourself 
disagreeable. 

When  you  are  going  to  meet  with  any  person,  and  par- 
ticularly one  of  tho»o  who  are  considered  to  bo  in  a  superior 
condition,  place  before  yourself  what  Socrates  or  Zeno 
would  have  d«»ne  in  such  circumstances,  and  yon  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  use  of  the  occasion. 

When  you  are  going  to  any  of  those  who  are  in  great 
power,  place  before  yourself  that  you  will  not  find  the 
mau  at  home,  that  you  will  be  excluded,  that  tho  duor 
will  not  be  opened  to  you,  that  the  muu  will  not  care 
about  you.  And  if  with  all  this  it  is  your  duty  to  visit 
him,  bear  what  happens,  and  never  say  to  yourself  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  trouble.  For  this  is  silly,  and  marks 
the  character  <*f  a  man  who  is  offended  by  externals. 

In  company  take  care  not  to  speak  much  and  exces- 
sively about  your  «»wn  acts  or  dangers :  for  as  it  is  plea* 
sant  to  you  to  make  mention  of  your  own  dangers,  it  is 
not  so  pleasant  to  others  to  hear  what  has  happened  to 
you.  Tuke  care  also  not  to  provoke  laughter;  for  this 
is  a  slippery  way  towards  vulgar  habits,  and  is  also 
adapted  to  diminish  the  respect  of  your  neighbours.  It  is 
a  dangerous  habit  also  to  approach  obscene  talk.  \\  hen 
then  an}'  thing  of  thi*  kind  happens,  if  there  is  a  gc*l 
opportunity,  rebuke  the  man  who  ha*  proceeded  to  this 
talk  :  but  if  there  is  not  an  opportunity,  by  your  silence 
at  least,  and  blushing  and  expression  of  dissatisfaction  by 
your  countenance,  show  plainly  that  you  are  displeased  at 
such  talk. 

1  To  admire  (favjulfw)  la  contrary  to  the  precept  of  Epictetus ; 
L  29,  ii.  0,  iii.  20.    Upton. 

*  Such  recitation*  were  common  at  Borne,  when  Author*  read  their 
works  and  invited  persona  to  attend.  These  recitations  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny.    8ce  Epictetus,  iii.  2& 
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If  you  Iwvi!  received  the  impression  (^uvraenor)  of  any 
plca-ure,  guiird  yourself  against  being  carried  away  by 
t* .  \.,.t  i.,i  i :,..  Mini*  nit  !,,!■  !■■  in  and  i  ** 


it:  but  lot  the  thing  wait  fur  you,  a 
certni      " 

times,  of  the  timo  when  you  will  enjoy  the  pleasure,  and 
of  the  time  nfter  I  ho  enjoyment  uf  the  pleteuro  when  you 
1        SnSEC      r" 


will  repent  end 


ot" 


"S? 


And  eet  again*t 
these  things  how  you  will  rejoice  if  you  have  abetiuiiL-d 
from  tho  pleasure,  and  how  you  will  commend  yourself.  But 
if  it  seem  to  you  seasonable  to  undertake  (do)  the  thing, 
take  care  thai  the  charm  of  it,  and  the  pleasure,  ami  the 
attraction  of  it  shall  not  conquer  you:  hut  set  on  the 
other  side  the  consideration  how  much  better  it  is  to  be 
conscious  that  you  have  gained  this  victory. 


;  to  be  do&e     » 

ig  it,  though  / 

on  about  it.  I 

i  thing;  but  f 

ho  shall  find  I 
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When  you  have  decided  that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done 
and  are  doing  it,  never  avoid  being  seen  doing  it 
the  many  shall  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  ( 
For  if  it  is  not  right  to  do  it,  avoid  doing  the  thi 
if  it  is  right,  why  are  you  afraid  of  those  who  a 
fault  wrongly  ? 

XXXVL 

As  the  proposition  it  is  either  day  or  it  is  night  is  of 
groat  importance  for  the  disjunctive  argument,  but  for 
tho  conjunctive  is  of  no  value,1  eo  in  a  symposium  (enter- 
tainment) to  select  the  largor  share  is  uf  great  value 
for  the  body,  hut  for  the  maintenance  of  the  social  feel- 
ing is  worth  nothing.  When  then  you  are  eating  with 
another,  remember  to  look  not  only  to  the  value  for  the 
body  of  the  things  set  before  you,  but  also  to  the  value- 
of  the  behaviour  towards  the  host  which  ought  to  be 
observed.1 
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XXXVII. 

If  yon  have  assumed  a  character  above  your  strength, 
you  have  both  acted  in  this  matter  in  an  unbecoming 
way,  and  yon  have  neglected  that  which  yon  might  have 
.  fulfilled. 

xxxvm. 

In  walking  about  aa  you  take  care  not  to  step  on  a  nail 
or  to  sprain  your  foot,  so  take  care  not  to  damage  your 
own  ruling  faculty :  and  if  we  observe  this  rule  in  every 
act,  we  shall  undertake  the  act  with  more  security. 

XXXIX. 

The  measure  of  possession  (property)  is  to  every  man 
the  body,  aa  the  foot  is  of  the  shoe.1  If  then  you  stand 
on  this  rule  (the  demands  of  the  body),  you  will  maintain 
the  measure :  but  if  you  pass  beyond  it,  you  must  then  of 
necessity  be  hurried  as  it  wero  down  a  precipice.  As«a1so 
in  the  matter  of  the  shoe,  if  you  go  beyond  the  (necessities 
of  the)  foot,  the  shoe  is  gilded,  then  of  a  purple  colour, 
then  embroidered :  *  for  there  is  no  limit  to  that  which 
has  once  passed  the  true  measure. 

XL. 

Women  forthwith  from  the  age  of  fourteen*  are  called 
by  the  men  mistresses  (kupmu,  duminae).  Therefore  tince 
they  see  that  there  is  nothing  olse  that  they  can  obtain, 
but  only  the  power  of  lying  with  men,  they  begin  to 
decorate  themselves,  and  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  this. 

1  Cui  ucfi  conreniet  ran  res,  ut  enleeut  olim, 
&  pede  major  crif,  tubrcrtet ;  t»i  minor,  uret 

Horat  Epp.  L  10, 48,  and  Epp.  i.  7,  09. 

*  The  word  it  fftmrreV  'sen  pfoltun,*  ornamented  with  needle- 
work. 

a  Fourteen  was  considered  the  age  of  puberty  in  Roman  male*  bat 
in  femukm  the  age  of  twtfre  (Justin.  Inst.  I.  tit  22).  Compare 
Gains,  i.  196. 
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It  it  worth  our  while  then  to  take  care  thai  they  may 
know  tliat  they  are  valued  (by  men)  for  nothing  else  than 
appearing  (being)  decent  and  modest  and  discreet. 

XLL 

It  is  a  mark  of  a  mean  capacity  to  spend  nineh  time  on 
the  things  which  concern  the  body,  such  as  much  oxercwe, 
much  eating,  much  drinking;  much  easing  of  the  body, 
much  copulation.  But  these  things  should  be  done  as 
subordinate  things:  and  let  all  your  care  be  directed  to 
the  mind. 

XLII.1 

When  any  person  treats  you  ill  or  speaks  ill  of  you, 
remember  that  he  docs  thin  or  says  this  because  he  thinks 
that  it  is  his  duty.  It  is  not  possiblo  then  for  him  to 
follow  that  which  seems  right  to  you,  but  that  which 
teems  right  to  himself.  Accordingly  if  he  is  wrong  in  his 
opinion,  lie  is  the  person  who  is  hurt,  for  he  is  tho  person 
who  hns  been  deceived;  for  if  a  man  shall  suppose  tho 
tnio  conjunction a  to  be  fako,  it  is  not  the  conjunction 
which  is  hindered,  but  tho  man  who  has  been  deceived 
about  it.  If  yon  proceed  then  from  these  opinions,  you 
will  be  mild  in  temper  to  him  who  reviles  you :  for  say  on 
each  occasion,  It  seemed  so  to  him. 

XLIII. 

Every  thing  has  two  handles,  the  one  by  which  it  may 
be  borne,  the  other  by  which  it  may  not.  If  your  brother 
acts  unjustly,  do  not  lay  hold  of  the  act  by  that  handle 
wherein  he  acts  unjustly,  for  this  is  the  handlo  which 
cannot  be  borne:  but  lay  hold  of  the  other,  that  he  is 
vour  brother,  that  he  was  nurtured  with  you,  and  yon  will 
lay  hold  of  the  thing  by  that  handle  by  which  it  can  be 
borne. 

1  8oe  Mrs.  G't  note,  in  which  the  my  *  Epictetos  aeems  to  be  hi 
part  mUtakon  bore,'  etc, ;  und  I  think  that  lie  ia. 
*  -I  *A*f}t  *vpLT§wK*yp4r*r  i»  rendered  in  the  Latin  by  *  mum  cou- 
"    #rs.  Carter  render*  it  by  *a  truo  proportion/  which  I 
the  meauiiig. 
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XLTV. 

These  reasonings  do  not  cohere :  I  am  richer  than  you, 
therefore  I  am  bettor  than  yon ;  1  am  more  eloquent  than 
you,  therefore  I  am  better  than  you.  On  the  oontraiy 
tlioc  rather  cohere,  I  am  richer  than  you,  therefore  my 
jiosKCttsioutt  are  greater  than  yours :  I  am  mora  eloquent 
than  you,  therefore  my  speech  is  superior  to  yours.  But 
yuu  are  neither  possession  nor  speech. 

XLV. 

Does  a  man  bathe  quickly  (early)?  do  not  say  that  ho 
bathes  liadly,  but  that  he  bathes  quickly.  Docs  a  man  drink 
much  vine?  do  not  say  that  he  does  this  badly,  but  Kay 
that  he  drinks  much.  For  before  you  Khali  have  deter- 
mined the  opinion,1  how  do  you  know  whothor  he  is  acting 
wrong  ?  Thus  it  will  not  happen  to  you  to  comprehend 
somo  appearances  which  aro  capable  of  being  oooipre- 
heuded,  out  to  assent  to  others. 

XLYI. 

On  no  occasion  call  yourself  a  philosopher,  and  do 
nut  speak  much  among  the  uninstructed  about  theorems 
(philosophical  rules,  precepts) :  but  do  that  which  follows 
from  them.  Foe  oxamplo  at  a  banquet  do  not  say  how  a 
man  ought  to  eat,  but  eat  as  you  ought  to  eat.  For 
remember  that  in  this  way  Socrates*  also  altogether 
avoided  ostentation :  persons  used  to  come  to  him  and  ask 
to  be  recommended  by  him  to  philosophers,  and  he  used  to 
take  them  to  philosophers:  so  easily  did  he  submit  to 
being  overlooked.  Accordingly  if  any  conversation  should 
arise  among  unin*tructod  persons  about  any  thoorem,  gene- 
rally ho  silent;  for  there  is  great  danger  that  you  will 
immediately  vomit  up  what  you  have  not  digested.  And 
when  a  man  shall  say  to  you,  that  you  know  nothing,  and 
you  aro  not  vexed,  then  be  sure  that  you  have  begun  the 
work  (of  philosophy).     For  eveu  sheep  do  not  vomit  up 

1  Mr*.  Oilier  translate*  tlila,  •  Unlets  jrou  parboil/  understand  the 
priaciidc  f  from  whfoh  anrone  actal" 
«  ttco  iii.  24,  28 ;  iv.  8,  2. 
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XLIX. 

When  *  Hutu  is  proud  because  he  cu  understand  and 
explain  the  writings  of  Chryuippiia,  say  to  yourself,  If 
Chrysippns  hod  not  written  obscurely,  this  man  would 
hare  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  But  what  is  it  that  I 
wish?  Tft  MUtortand  Natnja  and  tp  follow  it  I  inquire 
therefore  who  is  the  interpreter  "and  when  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  Chrysippns,  I  oume  to  him  (the  interpreter). 
But  I  do  not  undoretand  what  is  written,  and  therefore  I 
nook  the  interpreter.  And  so  far  there  is  yet  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  But  when  I  shall  have  found  the  interpreter, 
the  thing  that  remains  is  to  use  the  precepts  (the  lessons). 
This  itself  is  the  only  thing  to  be  proud  of.  But  if  I  shall 
admire  the  exposition,  what  else  have  I  been  made  unless 
a  gramtnarinn  inatood  of  a  philosopher?  except  in  one 
thing,  that  I  em  explaining  Chrysippns  instead  of  Homer. 
When  then  any  man  says  to  me.  Bead  Chryeippua  to  mo, 
I  rather  blush,  when  I  cannot  show  my  sots  like  to  and 
consistent  with  his  words. 

L. 

Whatever  things  (rules)  are  proposed1  to  you  [for  the 
conduct  of  life]  abide  by  them,  as  if  they  were  laws,  as  if 
you  would  be  guilty  of  impiety  if  von  transgressed  any  of 
them.  And  whatever  any  man  shall  say  about  you,  do 
not  attend  to  it;  fur  this  is  no  affair  of  yours.  How  long 
will  you  then  still  defer  thinking  yourself  worthy  of  the 
best  things,  and  in  no  matter  transgressing  the  distinctive 
reason?*  Have  you  accepted  the  theorems  (rules),  which 
it  was  your  duty  to  agree  to,  and  have  you  agreed  to 
them?  what  teacher  then  do  you  still  expect  that  you 
defer  to  him  the  correction  of  yourself?  You  are  no  longer 
a  youth,  but  already  a  full-grown  man.    If  then  you  are 

1  This  an;  mesa, '  what  i*  proposed  to  jou  by  philosopher*,'  and 
wpeeinilv  in  tl.ii  little  Look.  Soh«elghscu»cr  thinks  that  it  dm;  imu 
•  what  voa  h«Te  proposed  to  yonnelf :'  bot  he  is  inclined  touadunUad 
It  tiibpV,  '  what  is  propowd  above,  or  taught  shore.' 

•  tttr  hasjssWs  \iyn.  'Earn  partitioucm  mtfoofi  Intelligo,  qua 
initio  dixit,  Qowdaui  la.  potvstetc  eotUa  esse,  quaedam  Mm  esse.' 
Welt 
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negligent  and  slothfnl,  and  an  continually  making;  nro- 
crutanalion  after  procrastination,  and  proposal  (intention) 
after  proposal,  and  fixing  day  after  day,  after  which  you 
will  attend  to  yourself,  yen  will  not  know  that  you  an 


nut  m«w;"g  imptovnment,  bat  yon  will  continue  ignorant 
(uninetrnoted)  both  while  yon  lire  and  till  von  die.  lav 
mediately  then  think  it  right  to  live  aa  a  full  grown  man, 
and  one  who  ia  making  proficiency,  and  let  every  thing 
which  appear*  to  yon  to  be  the  bant  be  to  yon  a  law  which 
must  not  be  traungre— ed.  And  if  any  thing  laborious,  or 
pleasant  or  glorioua  or  ingloriona  be  presented  to  yon, 
remember  that  now  ia  the  contest,  now  are  the  Olympic 
game*,  and  tliey  cannot  be  deferred ;  and  that  it  depend* 
un  one  defeat  and  one  giving  way  that  progreoa  ia  either 
lout  or  maintained.  Socrates  in  thia  way  became  perfect, 
in  all  thinga  improving  himself,  attending  to  nothing 
except  to  reason.  Bnt  yon,  though  yon  are  not  yet  a 
Sooratea,  ought  to  live  aa  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  Socrates. 

LI. 

The   first   and   moot   necessary  .place   (part,   rent)   in 

Siliiloaophy  is  the  nae  of  theorems  (precepts,  ffi^n. ). 
or  instance,  that  we  mnat  not  lie :  the  second  part  ia  that 
of  demonstrations,  for  instance,  How  is  it  proved  that  we 
ought  not  to  lie :  the  third  is  that  whioh  is  confirmatory 
of  thoso  two  and  explanatory,  for  example,  How  ia  this  a 
demonstration?  For  what  is  demonstration,  what  ia  con- 
sequence, what  is  contradiction,  what  is  truth,  what  is 
falsehood  ?  The  third  part  (topic)  is  necessary  on  account 
of  the  second,  and  the  second  on  account  of  the  first ;  bat 
the  most  necessary  and  that  on  which  we  onght  to  rent  is 
the  first.  Bnt  we  do  the  contrary,'  For  we  spend  our 
time  on  the  third  topic,  and  all  our  oarnestnesa  ia  about 
it:  but  we  entirely  neglect  the  first  Therefore)  we  lie ; 
bnt  the  demonstration  that  we  onght  not  to  lie  we  have 
ready  to  hand. 
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LII. 

In  every  thing  (circumstance)  we  should  hold  these 
maxims  ready  to  hand : 

j  Lead  me,  O  Zeus,  sod  thou  O  Dcstin  yt 

The  way  that  I  mm  bid  by  yon  to  go : 
To  follow  I  am  ready.    If  I  olmoMO  not, 

,  I  mako  myself  a  wretch,  and  still  most  follow.1 

i 

But  whoso  nobly  yields  unto  necessity, 

We  liold  him  wise,  and  skUl'd  in  things  divine.' 

And  tho  third  also :  0  Crito,  if  so  it  pleases  the  Gods,  so 
let  it  bo;  Anytns  and  Molitiis  are  able  indeed  to  kill  me, 
but  they  cannot  harm  me.3 

1  Tho  flrtt  four  verse*  are  by  tho  Stoie  Cleanthoa,  the  pupil  of  Zeno, 
and  the  teacher  of  Chrysippus,  He  was  a  uative  of  Asms  in  Myaia ; 
and  Simplidus,  wlio  wrote  hi*  commentary  on  the  Enchciridion  in  tho 
sixth  century,  aj>.,  aw  even  at  this  lato  period  in  Awns  a  beautiful 
statue  of  CWantho*  erected  by  adocroo  of  tuo  Unman  senate  in  honour 
of  this  excellent  mnn.    (Stmplicius,  ed.  Schweig.  p.  522.) 

*  The  two  second  versos  aro  from  a  play  of  Kuripides,  a  writer  who 
has  supplied  more  verses  for  quotation  than  any  ontient  tragedian. 

*  Tho  third  quotation  is  from  the  Criton  of  Plato.  Socrates  is  tho 
speaker.  The  last  part  is  from  tho  AnoloffT  of  Plato,  and  Socrates  is 
also  the  speaker.  Tlie  words  '  and  the  third  also,9  Schweighseuser 
says,  have  been  introduced  from  tho  eummentarv  of  SimpUeius. 

8implieius  concludes  lib  commentary  thus:  Kpiotetus  connects  the 
end  with  tho  beginning,  which  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  man  who  places  the  good  and  the  oril  among 
the  things  which  are  in  our  power,  and  not  in  externals,  will  neither 
be  compelled  by  say  man  nor  ever  injured. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  EPICTETUS. 


Thfkk  Fragments  arc  entitled  "  Epicteti  Frogmen  ta  roaxime 
ex  Ionnuo  Stobaco,  Antonio,  ct  Maximo  collecU"  (ed. 
Schweig.}.  Thoro  aro  Home  notes  and  emendations  on  the 
Fragments ;  and  u  short  dissertation  on  them  by  Schweig- 
hsun-sor. 

Nothing  ia  known  of  Stobacns  nor  of  his  time,  except 
the  fact  that  ho  has  preserved  eomo  extracts  of  on  eUtical 
kind  from  the  Now  l'latonist  Hierocles,  who  lived  nbnut 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a  .11. :  and  it  is  theiv- 
fore  conclude"!  that  Stobaons  lived  after  IlioToclea.  Tho 
fraKiiienltf  attributed  to  Epiotelus  are  preserved  by  Sto- 
bacus  in  his  work  entitled  ' Ai-tfoAilyio*,  or  Fiorilegitim  or 
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Tub  life  which  U  implicated  with  fortune  (depend 
fortune)  is  like  a  winter  torrent :  for  it  in  turbulent, 
full  of  mud.  and  difficult  to  crow,  and  tyrannical, 
noisy,  and  of  short  duration. 

IL 

A  aoul  which  ia  conversant  with  virtue  is  like  an 


flowing  a 


e  and  tranquil  and  potable 


sweet1  and  communicative  (social),  and.  rich  and  ham 
and  free  from  mischief. 
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If  you  wish  to  be  good,  firet  believe  that  you  are  bw 

IV. 
It  ia  better  to  do  wrong  seldom  and  to  own  it,  an 
act  right  for  the  most  part,  than  seldom  to  admit  that 
have  done  wrong  and  to  do  wrong  often. 

V. 
Check  (punish)  your  passions  (xaA)),  that  yon  may 
be  punished  by  them. 

VI. 
Do  not  so  much  be  ashamed  of  that  (disgrace)  w 
proceeds  from  men's  opinion  as  fly  from  that  which  ©c 
from  the  truth. 

VII. 
If  you  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of,  learn  to  speak 
(of  others)  :  and  when  you  havo  learned  to  speak  we] 
them,  try  to  act  well,  and  so  you  will  reap  the  frui 
being  well  spoken  of. 

VIII. 
Freedom  and  slavery,  the  one  ia  the  name  of  virtue, 
the  other  of  vice:   and  both  are  acta  of  the  wilL 
where  there  is  no  will,  nuither  of  theni  touches  (afft 
1  Commit  the  Leiieous  for  this  sen 
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XIV. 

As  yon  would  not  choose  to  sail  in  *  large  and  decorated 
and  gold-laden  ship  (or  ship  ornamented  with  gold),  and 
to  be  drowned ;  so  do  not  choose  to  dwell  in  a  large  and 
costly  house  and  to  be  disturbed  (by  cares). 

XV. 

When  we  hare  been  invited  to  a  banquet,  we  take  what 
is  set  before  us :  but  if  a  guest  should  ask  the  host  to  set 
before  him  fish  or  sweet  cakes,  he  would  be  considered  to 
lie  an  unreasonable  fellow.  But  in  the  world  we  ask  the 
Gods  for  what  they  do  not  give ;  and  we  do  this  though 
the  things  are  many  which  they  have  given* 


XVL 

They  are  amusing  fellows,  said  he  (Epictetus),  who  are 
prond  of  the  things  which  are  not  in  our  power.  A  man 
says,  I  am  better  than  you,  for  I  possess  much  land,  and 
you  are  wasting  with  hunger.  Another  says,  I  am  of 
consular  rank.  Another  says,  I  am  a  Procurator  (M- 
rporoc).  Another,  I  have  curly  hair.  But  a  horse  does 
not  say  to  a  horse,  I  am  superior  to  you,  for  I  possess 
much  fodder,  and  much  barley,  and  my  bits  are  of  gold 
and  my  harness  is  embroidered :  but  he  says,  I  am  swifter 
than  you.  And  every  animal  is  better  or  worse  from  his 
own  merit  (virtue}  or  his  own  badness.  Is  there  then  no 
virtue  in  man  only  ?  and  must  we  look  to  the  hair,  and 
our  clothes  and  to  our  ancestors  ? 


XVII. 

The  sick  are  vexed  with  the  physician  who  fives  them 
no  advice,  and  think  that  he  has  despaired  of  tnem.  But 
why  should  they  not  have  the  same  feeling  towards  the 
philosopher,  and  think  that  he  has  despaired  of  their 
coming  to  a  sound  state  of  mind,  if  he  says  nothing  at  all 
that  is  useful  to  a  man? 


'i 
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XVIII. 

Those  who  are  well  constituted  in  the  body  endure 
both  heat  and  oold :  and  so  those  who  are  well  constituted 
in  the  soul  endure  both  anger  and  grief  and  excessive  joy 
and  the  other  affects. 


Examine  yourself  whether  yon  wish  to  be  rich  or  to  be 
happy.  If  yon  wish  to  be  rich,  von  nhould  know  that  it 
is  neither  a  good  thing  nor  at  all  in  your  power :  but  if 
you  wish  to  be  happy,  you  should  know  that  it  is  both  a 
good  thing  and  in  vour  power,  for  the  one  is  a  temporary 
loan  of  fortune,  and  happiness  oomes  from  the  will. 


As  when  you  see  a  viper  or  an  asp  or  a  scorpion  in  an 
ivory  or  golden  box,  you  do  not  on  account  of  the  costli- 
ness of  the  material  love  it  or  think  it  happy,  but  because 
the  nature  of  it  is  pernicious,  you  turn  away  from  it  and 
loathe  it ;  so  when  you  shall  see  vice  dwelling  in  wealth 
and  in  the  swollen  fulness  of  fortune,  be  not  struck  by 
the  splendour  of  the  material,  but  despise  the  false  cha- 
racter of  the  morals. 

XXL 

Wealth  is  not  one  of  the  good  things ;  great  expenditure 
is  one  of  the  bad ;  moderation  (owfaxxrwrj)  in  one  of  the 
good  things.  And  moderation  invites  to  frugality  and  the 
acquisition  of  good  things :  but  wealth  invites  to  great 
expenditure  and  draws  us  away  from  moderation.  It  is 
difficult  then  for  a  rich  man  to  be  moderate,  or  for  a  mode- 
rate man  to  be  rich.1 

1  *  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God/  MhtIc  x.  23  (Mr*  Carter).  Thia  expression  in  Mark  sets  forth 
the  danger  of  riches,  a  fact  which  all  men  know  who  ate  their  observa- 
tion, la  tho  next  vcr»o  the  truth  it  expressed  in  this  form,  *  How 
hnrd  it  is  fur  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  The  Stoics  viewed  wealth  as  among  the  things  which  are 
indifferent,  neither  good  nor  bad. 
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XXII. 

As  if  yon  were  begotten  or  born  in  a  abip,  yon  would 
not  be  eager  to  be  the  master  of  it  (*v/fy>vijnp),  to—.1 
For  neither  there  (in  the  ship)  will  the  ship  natuiaUy  be 
connected  with  you,  nor  wealth  in  the  otner  case ;  but 
reason  is  every  where  naturally  connected  with  you.  As 
then  reason  is  a  thing  which  naturally  belongs  to  you 
and  is  born  in  you,  consider  this  also  as  specially  your 
own  and  take  care  of  it. 

XXIIL 

If  you  had  been  born  among  the  Persians,  you  would 
not  have  wished  to  live  in  Hella*  (Greece),  but  to  have 
lived  in  Persia  happy :  so  if  you  are  born  in  poverty,  why 
do  you  seek  to  grow  rich,  and  why  do  you  not  remain  in 
poverty  and  be  liappy  ?  * 


1  The  other  member  of  the  comparison  ha*  been  omitted  by  tome 
accident  in  the  MSS.  Wolf  in  his  Latin  version  supplied  by  conjecture 
the  omission  in  this  manner:  'it*  aequo  in  tenia  divitiae  tibi  expo- 
tendae  sunt'    Schweig. 

*  To  tome  penons  the  companion  will  not  seem  apt  Alto  the 
notion  that  every  man  thould  be  tuught  to  rUe  above  the  condition  iu 
which  be  it  born  it,  in  the  opinion  of  tome  persons,  a  better  teaching. 
I  tiduk  that  it  it  not  Few  persons  have  the  talents  and  the  character 
which  enable  them  to  rue  from  a  low  condition ;  and  the  proper  lesion 
for  them  is  to  stay  in  the  condition  in  whicu  they  are  born  and  to  be 
couteiit  with  it  Those  who  hare  the  power  of  rising  from  a  low 
condition  will  rise  whether  they  are  advised  to  attempt  it  or  not :  and 
generally  thev  will  not  be  able  to  rise  without  doing  something  useful 
to  society,  'f  ho»e  who  have  ability  sufficient  to  raise  themselves  from 
a  low  estate,  und  at  the  same  time  to  do  it  to  the  damage  of  s«>ciety, 
are  perhaps  only  few,  but  ct- rtainly  there  are  inch  persona.  They  ri-.e 
by  abilitv,  by  the  use  of  fraud,  by  bad  means  almost  innumerable. 
Inoy  gain  wealth,  they  fill  hi^h  places,  they  disturb  society,  they  ore 
plagues  and  pests,  and  the  world  looks  on  sometimes  with  ktupid 
admiration  until  death  removes  the  dassling  and  deceitful  image,  and 
amuest  men  breatlie  freely  again 

Iu  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  there  are  two  answers  to  two 
questions,  one  on  our  duty  to  God,  the  other  on  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour.  Doth  tlie  answers  would  be  accepted  by  Epictctna,  except 
such  few  words  as  were  not  applicable  to  the  ciitramataadcs  of  his  age. 
The  second  answer  ends  with  the  word*  *  to  learn  and  labour  to  get 
nine  own  living  and  to  do  my  duty  in  tliet  statu  of  life  unto  wldch  it 
shall  pleaaa  God  to  call  aW 


:i 
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XXIV. 

As  it  if  better  to  lie  oomPToesod  in  a  narrow  bed  end  be 
healthy  than  to  be  toteed  with  disease  on  a  broad  couch, 
so  also  it  is  better  to  contract  yourself  within  a  small  com- 
petence and  to  be  happy  than  to  hare  a  great  fortune  and 
to  be  wretched. 


It  is  not  noverty  which  produces  sorrow,  bat  desire ; 
nor  does  wealth  release  from  fear,  but  reason  (the  power 
of  reasoning,  Xoyurpot)*  If  then  you  acquire  this  power 
of  reasoning,  yon  will  neither  desire  wealth  nor  oomplain 
of  poverty. 

XXVI. 

Neither  is  a  horse  elated  nor  proud  of  his  manger  and 
trappings  and  coverings,  nor  a  bird  «»f  his  littlo  shreds  of 
cloth  and  of  hi*  nest :  but  both  of  them  are  proud  of  their 
swiftness,  one  proud  of  the  swiftness  of  the  foot,  and  the 
other  of  tho  wings.  Do  you  also  then  not  bo  greatly 
proud  of  your  food  and  drewi  and,  in  short,  of  any  external 
things,  hut  be  proud  of  your  integrity  and  good  deeds 

cvntxia). 

XXVIL 

To  live  well  differs  from  living  extravagantly :  for  the 
first  comes  from  moderation  and  a  sufficiency  (aurapecaas) 
and  good  order  and  propriety  and  frugality  ;  but  the  other 
comes  from  intemperance  and  luxury  and  want  of  order 
and  want  of  propriety.  And  the  end  (the  consequence)  of 
the  one  is  true  praise,  but  of  the  other,  blame.  If  then 
you  wibh  to  live  well,  do  not  seek  to  be  commended  for 
profuse  expenditure. 

XXVIIL 

Let  the  measure  to  you  of  all  food  and  drink  be  the  first 
satisfying  of  the  desire ;  and  let  the  food  and  the  pleasure 
be  the  desire  (appetite)  itself:  and  you  will  neither  take 
more  than  is  necessary,  nor  will  you  want  cooks,  and  yon 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  drink  that  comes  in  the  way. 
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XXIX. 

Make  your  manner  of  eating  neither  luxurious  nor 
gloomy,  but  lively  and  frugal,  that  the  soul  may  not  be 
perturbed  through  being  deoeiTed  by  the  pleasures  of  tho 
body,  and  that  it  may  despise  them ;  ana  that  the  soul 


may  not  be  injured  by  the  enjoyment  of  present  luxury, 

"  o  body  may  not  afterwards  ani"     ' 


and  the  b 


s  suffer  from  disease.1 


XXX. 

Take  care  that  the  food  which  you  put  into  the  stomach 
does  not  fatten  (nourish)  yon,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
mind  :  for  the  food  is  changed  into  excrement,  and  ejected, 
and  the  urine  also  flows  out  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the 
cheerf ulnars,  even  if  the  soul  be  separated,  remains  always 
unoorrupted.1 

XXXL 

In  banquets  remember  that  you  entertain  two  guests, 
body  and  soul :  and  whatever  you  shall  have  given  to  the 
body  you  soon  eject:  but  what  yon  shall  have  given  to 
the  soul,  you  keep  always. 


XXXIL 
Do  not  mix  anger  with  profuce  expenditure  and  serve 
them  up  to  your  guests.  Profusion  which  fills  the  body 
is  quickly  gone ;  but  anger  sinks  into  the  soul  and  remain* 
for  a  long  time.  Consider  then  that  you  be  not  trans- 
ported with  anger  and  insult  your  guests  at  a  great 
expense ;  but  rather  please  them  with  frugality  and  by 
gentle  behaviour.* 

■  M  r».  Carter  aara, '  I  hare  not  translated  tbia  fragment,  because  I 
do  not  nnderatatM  it.'  Sebweigleewer  eaji  also  that  he  do**  not 
nnderataml  it-  I  Iibto  ciran  what  may  be  the  uuaniDf ;  bat  it  ia  not 
wb«h  ia  the  present  atate  of  the  text  ia  nut 


■  ThiafraomenliaperbapanwracorrnpttlianXXIX.  Se*8ohweii 
He.    I  see  an  sense  in  fvawai,  and  I  bate  need  the  word    * 

a  wweible  leading.     The  seaclastoB  Sfj 

■  Sue  8ehwvur.'a  note. 


-eis.'a 
word  *•>..,  which 
aaiateilkribla, 
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In  your  banquets  (meals)  take  care  that  those  who 
serve  (your  slaves)  are  not  more  than  those  who  are 
served ;  for  it  is  foolish  for  many  souls  (persons)  to  wait 
on  a  few  couohes  (seats). 

XXXIV. 

It  is  best  if  even  in  the  preparations  for  a  feast  yon 
take  a  part  of  the  labour,  and  at  the  enjoyment  of  the 
food,  while  yon  are  feasting,  yon  share  with  those  who 
serve  the  things  which  are  before  yon.  But  if  such 
behaviour  be  unsuitable  to  the  oocasion,  remember  that 
you  are  served  when  you  are  not  labouring  by  those  who 
are  labouring,  when  you  are  eating  by  those  who  are  not 
eating,  when  you  are  drinking  by  those  who  are  not 
drinking,  while  you  are  talking  by  those  who  are  silent, 
while  you  are  at  ease  bv  those  who  are  under  constraint ; 
and  if  you  remember  this,  you  will  neither  being  heated 
with  anger  be  guilty  of  any  absurdity  yourself  nor  by 
irritating  another  will  you  cause  any  mischief.1 

XXXV. 

Quarrelling  and  contention  are  every  where  foolish,  and 
particularly  in  talk  over  wine  they  are  unbecoming :  for 
a  man  who  is  drunk  oould  not  teach  a  msn  who  is  sober, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  could  a  drunken  man  be  convinced 
by  a  sober  man.  But  where  there  is  not  sobriety,  it  will 
appear  that  to  no  purpose  have  you  laboured  for  the  result 
of  persuasion.3 

XXXVI. 

Grasshoppers  (cicada©)  are  musical :  snails  have  no 
voice.  Snails  have  pleasure  in  being  moist,  but  grass- 
hoppers in  being  dry.  Next  the  dew  invites  forth  the 
snails  and  for  this  they  crawl  out :  but  on  the  contrary 
the  sun  when  he  is  hot,  routes  the  grasshoppers  and  they 
sing  in  the  sun.    Therefore  if  you  wish  to  be  i  musical 

1  I  am  not  tare  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  coaclotkm.  8ee 
8ehweig.'a  note. 

•  This  it  not  a  translation  of  the  eonelueion.    Fernape  it  Is 
thing  like  the  meaning.    See  8chweig.'t  note. 
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man  and  to  harmonise  well  with  others,  when  over  the 
cups  the  soul  is  bedewed  with  wine,  at  that  time  do  not 
permit  the  soul  to  go  forth  and  to  be  polluted ;  but  when 
in  company  (parties)  it  is  fired  by  reason,  then  bid  her  to 
utter  oracular  words  and  to  sing  the  oracles  of  justioe. 

XXXVIL 

Examine  in  three  ways  him  who  is  talking  with  you, 
as  superior,  or  as  inferior,  or  as  equal :  and  if  he  is  supe- 
rior, vou  should  listen  to  him  ana  be  convinced  by  him : 
but  if  he  is  inferior,  you  should  oonvinoe  him;  if  he 
is  equal,  you  should  agree  with  him ;  and  thus  you  will 
never  be  guilty  of  being  quarrelsome. 

XXXVIIL 

It  is  bettor  by  assenting  to  truth  to  conquer  opinion, 
than  by  assenting  to  opinion  to  be  conquered  by  truth. 

XXXIX. 

If  you  seek  truth,  vou  will  not  seek  by  every  means  to 

Ein  a  victory ;  and  if  you  have  found  truth,  you  will 
ve  the  gain  of  not  being  defeated. 

XL. 

Truth  conquers  with  itself;  but  opinion  conquers  among 
those  who  are  external.1 

XLI. 

It  is  better  to  live  with  one  free  man  and  to  be  without 
fear  and  free,  than  to  be  a  slavo  with  many. 

XLIL 

What  you  avoid  suffering,  do  not  attempt  to  make 
others  suffer.  Tou  avoid  slavery :  take  care  that  others 
are  not  your  slaves.  For  if  you  endure  to  have  a  slave, 
you  appear  to  be  a  slave  yourself  first.  For  vice  has  no 
community  with  virtue,  nor  freedom  with  slavery. 

1  T2iit  it  aoi  elesr. 


«  ' 
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XLIIL 

As  he  who  is  in  health  would  not  choose  to  be  serred 
(ministered  to)  by  the  rick,  nor  for  those  who  dwell  with 
hiin  to  be  nick,  so  neither  would  a  free  men  endure  to  be 
nerved  by  slavee,  or  for  those  who  live  with  him  to  be 
slaves. 

XLIV. 

Whoever  von  are  who  wish  to  be  not  among  the  number 
of  slaves,  release  yourself  from  slavery :  and  you  will  be 
free,  if  you  are  released  from  desire.  For  neither  Aris- 
tides  nor  Enaminondas  nor  Lycurgus  through  being  rich 
and  served  by  slaves  were  named  the  one  just,  the  oSber  a 
god,  and  the  third  a  saviour,  but  because  they  were  poor 
and  delivered  Hellas  (Greece)  from  slavery.1 

XLV. 

If  you  wish  your  house  to  be  well  managed,  imitate  the 
Spartan  Lycurgus.  For  as  he  did  not  fence  his  city  with 
walls,  but  fortified  the  inhabitants  by  virtue  and  pre- 
served the  city  always  free ;  *  so  do  you  not  cast  around 
(your  house)  a  large  court  and  raise  high  towers,  but 
strengthen  tne  dwellers  by  good  will  and  fidelity  and 
friendship,  and  then  nothing  harmful  will  enter  it,  not 
even  if  tho  whole  band  of  wickedness  shall  array  itself 
against  it 

XLVI. 

Do  not  hang  your  house  round  with  tablets  and  pictures, 
but  decorate  it  with  moderation  (m^potrSmi) :  for  the  one 
is  of  a  foreign  (unsuitable)  kind,  and  a  temporary  decep- 
tion of  the  eyes;  but  the  other  is  a  natural  and  indelible, 
and  perpetual  ornament  of  tho  house. 

1  It  it  observed  that  the  term  'just '  applies  to  Aristides;  the  term 
'  god '  was  given  to  Lycurgus  by  the  Pytliia  or  Delphfo  oracle;  the 
name  '  saTkwur '  by  bis  own  citizens  to  Enaminondas. 

*  Schweig.  quotes  Polyoma  ix.  10,  1,  aa  city  if  not  adorned  by 
eitornal  things,  but  by  the  yirtne  of  those  who  dwell  la  it/ 
says,  22,  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeoi,  1848,— 

•»A(#m 
aAA'  aXpt  t  vaAiof  vtfyot  ssife 
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XLVIL 

Instead  of  an  herd  of  oxen,  endeayonr  to  assemble  herds 
of  friends  in  your  house. 

XLVIIL 

As  a  wolf  resembles  a  dog,  so  both  a  flatterer,  and  an 
adulterer  and  a  parasite,  resemble  a  friend.  Take  eare 
then  that  instead  of  watoh  dogs  you  do  not  without  know- 
ing it  let  in  mischievous  wolves. 

XLIX. 

To  be  eager  that  your  house  should  be  admired  by  being 
whitened  with  gypsum,  is  the  mark  of  a  man  who  has  no 
taste :  but  to  set  off  (decorate)  our  morals  by  the  goodness 
of  our  communication  (social  habits)  is  the  mark  of  a  man 
who  is  a  lover  of  beauty  and  a  lover  of  man. 


If  you  begin  by  admiring  little  things,1  you  will  not 
be  thought  worthy  of  great  things :  but  if  you  despise  the 
little,  you  will  be  greatly  admired. 

LI. 

Nothing  is  smaller  (meaner)  than  love  of  pleasure,  and 
love  of  sain  and  pride.  Nothing  is  superior  to  magnani- 
mity, and  gentleness,  and  love  of  mankind,  and  beneficence. 

LU. 

They  bring  forward  (they  name,  they  mention)  the 
peevish  philosopher*  {the  Stoics),  whose  opinion  it  is  that 
pleasure  is  not  a  thing  conformable  to  nature,  but  is  a 
thing  which  is  consequent  on  the  things  which  are  con- 
formable to  nature,  a*  justice,  teniperanoe,  freedom.  What 

1  Schweig.  my  that  la  the  muling  4hr  iaayutfpt  r«  pumpk  wpmrw 
the  word  wp*rw  if  wanting  in  tar  M8&,  and  that  8chow  omitted 
9p*r*>,  and  that  be  has  followed  8chow.  Bat  ******  is  in  Behweig/t 
Int. 


1         • 
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then?  it  the  soul  pleased  and  made  tranquil  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  bod  j  which  are  smaller,  as  Epicurus  says ; 
and  is  it  not  pleased  with  its  own  good  things,  whioh  are 
the  greatest?  And  indeed  nature  has  given  to  me 
modesty,  and  I  blush  much  when  I  think  ox  saying  any 
thing  base  (indecent).  This  motion  (feeling)  does  not 
permit  me  to  make  (oonsider)  pleasure  the  good  and  the 
end  (purpose)  of  life*1 

un. 

In  Borne  the  women  have  in  their  hands  Plato's  Polity 
(the  Republic),  because  it  allows  (advises)  the  women  to 
be  common,  for  they  attend  only  to  the  words  of  Plato, 
not  to  his  meaning.  Now  he  does  not  recommend  mar- 
riage and  one  man  to  cohabit  with  one  woman,  and  then 
that  the  women  should  be  common  :  but  he  takes  away 
such  a  marriage,  and  introduces  another  kind  of  marriage. 
And  in  fine,  men  are  pleased  with  finding  excuses  for 
their  faults.  Yet  philosophy  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
stretch  out  even  a  finger  without  a  reason.* 

LIV. 

Of  pleasures  those  which  occur  most  rarely  give  the 
greatest  delight 

LV. 

If  a  man  should  transgress  moderation,  the  things  which 
give  the  greatest  delight  would  become  the  things  which 
give  the  least 

LVI. 

It  is  just  to  commend  Agrippinus  for  this  reason,  that 
though  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  worth,  he  never 
praised  himself;  but  even  if  another  person  praised  him, 
he  would  blush*  And  he  was  such  a  man  (Epictetus  said) 
that  he  would  write  in  praise  of  any  thing  disagreeable 
that  befel  him ;  if  it  was  a  fever,  he  would  write  of  a 
fever; -if  he  was  disgraced,  he  would  write  of  disgrace ; 
if  he  were  banished,  of  banishment.  And  on  one  oooasion 
(he  mentioned)  when  he  was  going  to  dine,  a  messenger 

1  8ss  8chwei*'i  note.  •  8ss  Schwdf /•  note. 
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brought  him  news  that  Nero  commanded  him  to  go  into 
banishment ;  on  which  Agrippinua  said,  Well  then  we  will 
dine  at  Aricia,1 

LVH. 

Diogenes  said  that  no  labour  win  good,  unices  the  end 
(purjioae)uf  it  was  courage  and  strength  (tow)  of  the  soul, 
but  not  of  the  body. 

LTIIL 

Aa  a  true  balance  ia  neither  corrected  by  a  true  balance 
nor  judged  bya  falso  balance,  so  also*  just  judge  is  neither 
corrected  by  just  judge*  nor  ia  he  judged  (oondemned) 
by  unjust  j  udges. 

LIX. 

Aa  that  which  is  straight  does  not  need  that  which  is 
straight,  so  neither  does  the  just  need  that  which  ia  just.* 

LX. 
Do  not  gm  judgment  in  one  court  (of  justice)  before 
you  have  been  tried  yourself  before  justice.1 

LXI. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  judgments  just,  listen  not 
to  (regard  not)  any  of  those  who  are  parties  (to  the  suit), 
nor  to  those  who  plead  in  it,  bat  listen  to  justice  itself. 

LXII. 

You  will  fail  (stumble)  least  in  your  judgments,  if  yon 


10  (^regaru  not;  any  01  muse  wno  are  parties  ^to  me  si 
nor  to  those  who  plead  in  it,  but  listen  to  justice  itself. 

LXII. 

You  will  fail  (stumble)  least  in  your  j 
yourself  fail  (stumble)  lout  in  your  life. 


It  ia  better  when  yon  judge  justly  to  be  blamed  un- 
deservedly by  him  who  has  been  oondemned  thim  when 
you  judge  unjustly  to  be  justly  blamed  by  (before) 
nature.* 

*  Pes  LI,  note  18  and  11. 

■  Bather  obscure,  an  Behwria;.    Contra  Fiat  MIL  and  brrL 

*  Compare  Mil.    SchwBig. 

*  Set  rxbweff .'■  Bets. 
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LXIV. 

As  the  stone  which  tests  the  gold  is  not  at  all  tested 
it*elf  by  the  gold,  so  it  is  with  him  who  has  the  faculty  of 
judging.1 


LXV. 
]  It  is  shameful  for  the  judge  to  he  judged  by  others. 

LXVI. 

5  An  nothing  is  straighter  than  that  which  is  straight!  so 

i      nothing  is  juster  than  that  which  is  just. 


lxvh. 

Who  among  ns  does  not  admire  the  act  of  Lycurgus  the 
Lacedaomonian  ?  For  after  he  was  maimed  in  one  of  his 
eyes  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and  the  young  man  was  deli- 
vered up  to  him  by  the  people  that  he  might  puni»h  him 
\  as  he  chose,  Lycurgus  spared  him  :  and  after  instructing 
1  him  and  making  him  a  good  man  he  brought  him  into  the 
I  theatre.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  expressed  their  sur- 
J  prise,  Lycnrgus  said,  I  received  from  you  this  youth  when 
i  ne  was  insolent  and  violent :  I  restore  him  to  yon  gentle 
and  a  good  citizen.1 


LXVIIL 

Pittaous  after  being  wronged  by  a  certain  person  and 
having  the  power  of  punishing  him  let  him  go,  saying; 
Forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge :  for  forgiveness  is  the 
sign  of  a  gentle  nature,  but  revenge  the  sign  of  a  savage 
nature.3 

1  Bchweig.  fuggeata  that  4  A*yts  has  been  omitted  beta*  the  words 

8oe  the  fragment  of  Ghilo  on  the  stone  which  tries  gold.  Bergk, 
Poetae  Lyrici  Gracci,  ed.  1,  p.  5G8. 

*  Boo  8chwcig.\»  note. 

*  Pitucup  wm  one  of  the  seren  wiee  men,  m  they  are  named.  8ome 
authorities  state  that  he  lived  in  the  serenth  century  rux  By  thin 
maxim  he  anticipated  one  of  the  Christian  doctrines  by  six  centuries. 

2x2 
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LX1X. 
But  before    every  thing  this  is  the  act  of  nature  to 
bind  together  end  U>  fit  together  the  movement  toward*  the 
appearanoe  of  thai  which  u  becoming  (fit)  and  useful. 

LXX. 
To  suppose  that  we  shall  be  easily  despised  by  others, 
if  we  do  not  in  every  way  do  some  damage  to  those  who 
first  show  ns  their  hostility,  is  the  mark  of  very  ignoble 
and  foolish  men :  for  (thus)  we  affirm  that  the  man  is 
considered  to  be  contemptible  because  of  his  inability  to 
do  damage ;  but  much  rather  is  a  man  considered  to  be 
contemptible  because  of  his  inability  to  do  what  is  good 
(useful).' 

LXXI. 

When  you  are  attacking  (or  going  to  attack)  any 
person  violently  and  with  threats,  remember  to  say  to 
yourself  first,  that  you  are  (by  nature)  mild  (gentle) ;  and 
if  you  do  nothing  savage,  you  will  continue  to  live  with* 
out  repentance  and  without  blame. 


LXXIL 

A  man  ought  to  know  that  it  is  net  easy  for  him  to 

have  an  opinion  (or  fixed  principle),  if  he  does  not  daily 

aay  the  same  things,  and  hear  the  same  things,  and  at  the 

same  time  apply  them  to  life, 


LXXIII. 

[Kioias  was  so  fond  of  labour  (assiduous)  that  he  often 
asked  his  slaves,  if  he  had  bathed  and  if  he  had  dined.]1 

■  He*  Mn.  Carter**  aota,  who  ooakl  onlr  tnoslete  part  of  this 
(hurmeot :  and  Schweif .'a  asasBdatfan  and  note. 

•  LXXUULXXT^-flekwalff.  has  teelMed  these  tbraa  fnnjnwnts 
is  [  J.  They  aie  not  nasi  Epiotetat,  bat  -has  Platsreu'i  trsettee 
•I  ayassWejsj  vaJurwaW. 
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LXXIY. 

[The  slaves  of  Archimedes  used  to  drag  him  by  fives 
from  his  table  of  diagrams  and  anoint  him ;  and  Archi- 
medes would  then  draw  his  figures  on  his  own  body  when 
it  had  been  anointed.] 


[Lampis  the  shipowner  being  asked  how  he  acquired 
his  wealth,  answered,  With  no  difficulty,  my  great 
wealth ;  but  my  small  wealth  (my  first  gains),  with  much 
labour.] 

LXXVL 

Solon  having  been  asked  by  Periander  over  their  cup* 
(wupa  woror),  since  he  happened  to  say  nothing,  Whether 
he  was  silent  for  want  of  words  or  because  he  was  a  fool, 
replied :  No  fool  is  able  to  be  silent  over  his  cups.1 

LXXVH. 

Attempt  on  every  occasion  to  provide  for  nothing  so 
much  as  that  which  is  safe:  for  silence  is  safer  than 
speaking.  And  omit  speaking  whatever  is  without  sense 
and  reason. 

LXXVIIL 

As  the  fire-lights  in  harbours  by  a  few  pieces  of  dry- 
wood  raise  a  great  flame  and  give  sufficient  help  to  ships 
which  are  wandering  on  the  sea;  so  also  an  illustrious 
man  in  a  state  which  is  tempest-tossed,  while  he  is  him- 
self satisfied  with  a  few  things  does  great  services  to 
citizens. 


As  if  vou  attempted  to  manage  a  ship,  you  would 
certainly  learn  completely  the  steersman's  art,  [so  if  you 
would  administer  a  state,  learn  the  art  of  managing  a 
state].  For  it  will  be  in  your  power,  as  in  the  first  case 
to  manage  the  whole  ship,  so  in  the  seoond  cane  also  to 
manage  the  whole  state.1 

1  8ee  8chweig.vs  note. 
.    •  8ee  Sohweig.'s  note.  There  is  evidently  something  omitted  in  the 
text,  which  omission  is  supplied  by  the  words  inclosed  thus  [  1 
Behweig.  ncoyosea  to  change  •Whanf*  into  sx&rrfi*    See  hie  leaaaik 
en  vers*  • .  viXis*  ?t^bft^*\*\aTt3Jkt. 


LXXX. 

If  )■<«  propose  to  adorn  your  city  by  the  dedication  of 
offerings  (monuments),  first  dedicate  to  yourself  (decorate 
yourself  with)  the  noblest  offering  of  gentleness,  and 
justice  and  beneficence. 

LXXXL 

Yon  will  do  the  greatest  services  to  the  state,  if  yon 
shall  raise  not  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  the  souls  of  the 
citizens :  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls  should  dwell 
in  small  houses  than  for  mean  slaves  to  lark  in  great 
houses. 

IAXXII. 

Do  not  decorate  the  walls  of  your  house  with  the 
valuable  stones  from  Euboea  and  Sparta;  bnt  adorn  the 
minds  (breasts)  of  the  citizens  and  of  those  who  administer 
the  stato  with  the  instruction  which  comae  from  Hcllus 
(Greece).  For  states  are  well  governed  by  the  wisdom 
(judgement)  of  men,  but  not  by  stone  and  wood.1 

Lxxxin, 

As,  if  you  wished  to  breed  lions,  yon  would  not  oate 
about  tho  costliness  of  their  dens,  but  about  the  habits  of 
the  animals;  so,  if  you  attempt  to  preside  over  your 
citizens,  be  not  so  anxious  about  the  costliness  of  the 
buildings  as  careful  about  the  manly  character  of  those 
who  dwell  in  them. 

LXXXIV.* 

As  a  skilful  horse-trainer  does  not  feed  (only)  the  good 
colts  and  allow  to  starve  those  who  are  disobedient  to  the 
rein,  but  he  feeds  both  alike,  and  chastises  the  one  more 

'  The  marbles  of  Carntos  In  Buboes  sad  the  marbles  of  Tuortarum 
■war  Sparta  were  uard  by  the  Bosuns,  and  psrhapi  by  the  Orcein 
alan,  far  ■rchiU.-otnral  decoration,  (tjlrsbo,  x.  446,  Sad  TUi.  867,  ad. 
Una,  Cairn.  U.  li 
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and  forces  him  to  be  equal  to  the  other:1  to  also  a  careful 
man  and  one  who  is  skilled  in  political  power,  attempts  to 
treat  well  those  dtiaena  who  have  a  good  character,  bat 
does  not  will  that  thoae  who  are  of  a  contrary  character 
should  be  mined  at  once;  and  he  in  no  manner  grudge* 
both  of  them  their  food,  but  he  teaches  and  urges  on  with 
more  vehemence  him  who  resists  reason  and  law. 

LXXXV. 

As  a  goose  is  not  frightened  by  cackling  nor  a  sheep  by 
bleating,  so  let  not  the  clamour  of  a  senseless  multitude 
alarm  yon. 

LXXXVL* 

As  a  multitude,  when  they  without  reason  demand  of 
you  any  thing  of  your  own,  do  not  disconcert  yon,  so  do 
not  be  moved  from  your  purpose  oven  by  a  rabble  when 
they  unjustly  attempt  to  more  you. 

LXXXVIL 

What  is  due  to  the  state  pay  as  quiokly  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  never  be  asked  for  that  which  is  not  due. 

LXXXVIIL 

As  the  sun  does  not  wait  for  prayers  and  incantations 
to  be  induced  to  rise,  but  immediately  shines  and  is 
saluted  by  all :  so  do  you  also  not  wait  for  clappings  of 
hands,  and  shouts  and  praise  to  be  induced  to  do  good, 
but  be  a  doer  of  good  voluntarily,  and  yon  will  be  beloved 
as  much  as  the  sun. 

LXXXIX. 

Neither  should  a  ship  rely  on  one  small  anchor,  nor 
should  life  rest  on  a  single  hope. 

XO. 

We  ought  to  stretch  our  legs  and  stretch  our  hopes 
only  to  that  which  is  possible. 


1  I  am  not  rare  what  pAf* 

1  8ee  ia  the  Index  Giaedtatia  the  wotd  fomri «k 


\ 


XOL 
When  Thales  wu  uked  what  ia  moit  universal,  hi 
answered,  Hope,  for  hope  atays  with  thoee  who  hav< 
nothing  else, 

XCIL 
It  ia  more  neooaairy  to  heel  the  soul  than  the  body,  foi 
to  die  ia  better  than  to  lire  a  bad  life. 

XCIH. 

1'yrrho  uaed  to  any  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
dying  and  living:  aid  a  man  aaid  to  him.  Why  then 
do  yon  not  die?  Pyrrho  replied,  Beoanae  there  ia  nc 
difference. 

XCIY.1 

Admirable  ia  natnre,  and,  aa  Xenophon  says,  a  lover  ol 
animated  beings.  The  body  then,  which  ia  of  all  thing* 
the  moat  unpleasant  and  the  moat  foal  (dirty),  we  love 
and  take  care  of;  for  if  we  were  obliged  for  five  days  only 
to  take  oare  of  our  neighbour's  body,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  endure  it.  Consider  then  what  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  rob  the  teeth  of  another, 
and  after  doing  aome  of  the  necessary  offioos  to  wash  those 
parts.  In  troth  it  is  wonderful  that  we  lore  a  thing  to 
which  we  perform  snch  aervioea  every  day.  I  fill  this  bag, 
and  then  I  empty  it;*  what  is  more  troublesome?  But  1 
muat  act  aa  the  servant  of  God.    For  this  reason  I  remain 

'  Compare  Xenophon,  Meoaorab.  L  4, 17. 

The  body  Is  hem,  and  elsewhere  in  Epletatns,  considered  as  an 
irwtnimaiit,  which  another  uses  who  la  not  the  bod*:  and  that  which 
■u  lues  the  bodj  mint  be  something  which  Is  capable  of  using  lbs 
bod*  and  a  power  which  possesses  what  we  asms  intelligence  and 
asseets— asa  Our  bodies,  ss  Bishop  Butler  savs,  are  what  we  cams 
matter,  and  diner  Bins  otlier  matter  only  in  being  bmm  olosel* 
connected  with  as  than  other  ssslter.  It  would  be  sbst  to  pass  from 
ibese  notions  to  the  notion  that  this  Intelligence  sad  power,  at  to  use 
acursmoa  word,  the  soul.  Is  aeasStUsg  whloa  aaJsh  Independent  of  the 
hodr,  though  we  out  know  the  seal  while  it  sen  withia  and  on  the 
body,  end  by  the  body. 

•  This  bag  is  the  body,  er  that  part  of  It  which  holds  the  amdwhkh 
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(here\  and  I  endure  to  wash  this  auserable  bod yt  to  feed 
U  and  to  clothe  it.  But  when  I  was  younger,  God  im- 
posed on  mo  alto  anotW  thing,  and  I  submitted  to  it. 
Why  than  do  yon  not  submit,  when  Nature  who  has  given 
nt  this  body  takes  it  away?  I  love  tho  body,  yon  may 
say.  Wall,  aa  I  said  jnst  now,  Katnra  gave  yon  also  thia 
love  of  tha  body:  bat  Katnra  says,  Leave  it  now,  and 
have  no  mar*  trouble  (with  it). 


XCV. 

When  a  man  dies  young,  he  blames  tho  sods.  When 
he  is  old  and  does  not  die,  he  blames  the  gods  because  he 
suffers  when  he  ought  to  hare  already  censed  from  suffer- 
ing. And  nevertheless,  when  death  approaches,  he  wishes 
to  live,  and  sends  to  the  physician  and  intrenta  him  to 
omit  no  oare  or  trouble.  Wonderful,  he  said,  are  men, 
who  are  neither  willing  to  live  nor  to  die.1 

XCVL 

To  the  longer  life  and  the  worse,  the  shorter  life,  if  it  is 
better,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  preferred. 

xcvn. 

When  we  are  children  our  parents  deliver  us  to  a 
psedagogue  to  take  care  on  all  occasions  that  we  suffer 
no  harm.  But  when  we  are  become  men,  God  delivers  us 
to  our  innate  oonsoienoe  (<ron4$ij<rct)  to  take  care  of  us. 
This  guardianship  then  we  must  in  no  way  despise,  for 
we  shall  both  displease  God  and  be  enemies  to  our  own 


oons&enoe.* 


xcvm. 


[We  ought  to  use  wealth  as  the  material  far  some  act, 
not  for  every  act  alike.] 

1  See  8chweig.vt  excellent  note  on  this  fragment  Thaie  is 
menifeetly  a  defeat  in  the  text,  which  8oawe%.'t  note  enppUea. 

*  Mia  Carter  fngrats  that  ew>cre»  la  the  taxi  should  ha 
extfcrrei:  sad  so  Senweig.  has  it 
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XCIX. 
[Virtue  then  should  be  desired  brail  men  mora  than 
wealth  which  ia  dangerous  to  the  foolish ;  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  ia  increased  by  wealth.  And  the  more  a  man 
ia  without  sense,  the  more  violent  it  be  in  exoeaa,  for  ha 
haa  the  means  of  satisfying  bis  mad  desire  for  pleasures.  J 


What  we  ought  not  to  do,  we  should  not  eren  think  of 


Deliberate  much  before  saying  or  doing  anything,  for 
you  will  not  bare  the  power  of  recalling  what  has  been 


Every  plaos  ia  safe  to  him  who  lives  with  justioe. 


Crows  devour  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  when  the  dead  have 
no  longer  need  of  them.  But  flatterers  destroy  the  souls  of 
the  living  and  blind  their  eyes. 


The  anger  of  an  ape  and  the  threats  of  a  flatterer  should 
bo  considered  as  the  same. 


ov. 

Listen  to  those  who  wish  to  advise  what  is  useful,  bat 
not  to  those  who  are  eager  to  flatter  on  all  occasions ;  for 
the  first  really  see  what  is  useful,  but  the  second  look  to 
that  which  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  possess 
power,  and  imitating  the  shadows  of  bodies  they  assent  to 
what  is  said  by  the  powerful. 


CVL 

The  man  who  give*  advice  01 
the  modesty  and  character  (rep 
advises  ;  fur  those  who  have  lot 
aie  incorrigible. 

cni 

To  admonish  is  better  than  t< 
U  mild  and  friendly,  but  repros 
and  admonition  ooiTeota  those 
reproach  only  convicts  them. 

cm 

Give  of  what  yon  have  to  rtn 
who  have  need  :  for  he  who  gi 
will  not  receive  himnelf  when  h 

CIX. 

1 

A  pirate  had  been  cast  on  t 
through  the  tempest.     A  man 
to  him,  and  brought  the  pirufc 
plied  him  with  every  thing 
When  the  man  was  reproached 
sees  to  the  bad,  he  replied,  I  hi 
to  the  man,  but  to  mankind.1 

ex. 

A  man  should  choose  (puna 
the  pleasure  whioh  leads  to  the 

CXI 

It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  t 
foolish  man  to  be  a  slave  to  thei 

1 

1  Mrs.  Carter  in  lit  r  notes  often  i 
but  ilia  says  nothing  bare.  The  Tragi 
whether  the  itory  la  true  or  not,  it  is 
a  wlM  and  good  man. 

1  See  Sobwcig.'*  interpretation  and 
|           right. 
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cxn. 

Pleasure,  like  a  kind  of  bait,  is  thrown  before  (in  front 
of)  every  thing  which  fa  really  bad,  and  easily  allures 
greedy  souls  to  the  hook  of  perdition. 

CXIII. 

Choose  rather  to  punish  your  appetites  than  to  be 
punished  through  them. 

CXIV. 
No  man  is  free  who  is  not  master  of  himself 

CXV. 

The  Tine  bears  three  bunches  of  grapes:  the  first  is 
that  of  pleasure,  the  second  of  drunkenness,  the  third  of 
violence. 

CXVL 

Over  your  wine  do  not  talk  much  to  display  your 
;  for  you  will  utter  bilious  stuff1 


cxvn. 

He  is  intoxicated  who  drinks  more  than  three  oups: 
and  if  he  is  not  intoxicated,  he  has  exceeded  moderation. 

CXV1II. 

Let  your  talk  of  God  be  renewed  ererj  day,  rather  than 
your  food. 

CXDL 

Think  of  God  more  frequently  than  you  breathe. 

CXX. 

If  you  always  remember  that  whatever  you  are  doing 
in  the  soul  or  in  the  body,  God  stands  by  as  an  inspector, 
you  will  never  err  (do  wrong)  in  all  your  prayers  and 
in  alt  your  acts,  but  you  will  have  God  dwelling  '* 
you.* 

1  X?*«P*  vV  ****+Hv*    8*e  8ehweig.'t  note. 

»  This  is  the  doetriae  of  God  being  In  bso.    8te  the  Index. 
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At  it  is  plea  tint  to  see  the  sea  from  the  land,  to  it  it 
pleasant  for  him  who  hM  escaped  from  troubles  to  think 
of  them.1 

CXXIL 

Lew  intends  indeed  to  do  service  to  human  life,  but  it  it 
not  able  when  men  do  not  ehoote  to  accept  her  services; 
for  it  it  only  in  those  who  are  obedient  to  her  that  the 
displays  her  special  virtue. 

CXXIIL 

At  to  the  sick  phjfeioians  are  as  saviours,  so  to  those  also 
who  are  wronged  are  the  laws. 

CXXIV. 
The  justest  laws  are  those  which  are  the  truest. 

OXXV. 

To  yield  to  law  and  to  a  magistrate  and  to  him  who  is 
wiser  than  yourself  is  becoming. 

CXXVI. 

The  things  which  are  done  contrary  to  law  are  the  same 
as  things  which  are  not  done. 

cxxvn. 

In  prosperity  it  is  Tory  easy  to  find  a  friend ;  bat  in 
adversity  it  is  most  dimoult  of  all  things. 


CXXVIIL 
Time  relieves  the  foolish  from  sorrow,  but  reason  relieves 


the 


He  is  a  wise  man  who  does  not  grieve  for  the  things 
which  he  hat  not,  tat  rejoices  for  those  which  he  has. 

1  (taper*  Locftthu  ii.  lbs  beginning. 


Epictetns  being  asked  how  a  man  should  give  pain  to 
lis  enemy  '  "  ' '       >"  -     ■  • 

life  that  b 


hie  enemy  answered.  By  preparing  himself  to  livo  the  beat 
the  a 


CXXXL 

Let  no  wise  man  be  sverse  to  undertaking  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  (tou  Sfma>) :  for  it  is  both  impious  for  a  man  to 
withdraw  himself  from  being  useful  to  those  who  hare 
need  of  our  services,  and  it  is  ignoble  to  give  way  to  the 
worthless ;  for  it  is  foolish  to  prefer  being  ill-governed  to 
governing  well. 

CXXXIL 

Nothing  is  more  becoming  lo  him  who  governs  than  to 
despise  no  ntsn  and  not  show  arrogance,  but  to  preside 
over  all  with  equal  care.* 

CXXXIII. 

[In  poverty  any  man  lives  (can  live)  happily,  bat  very 
seldom  in  wealth  and  power  (jpxatt).  The  value  of  poverty 
excola  so  much  that  no  just  man  (nyupot)  would  exchange 
poverty  for  disreputable  woalth,  nsleas  indeed  the  richest 
of  the  Athenians  Themistooles,  the  son  of  Keooles,  was 
better  than  Aristides  and  Socrates,  though  he  was  poor  in 
virtue.  But  the  wealth  of  Themi glories  and  Themisiocloa 
himself  have  perished  and  have  left  no  name.  For  all 
things  die  with  death  in  a  bad  man,  but  the  good  is 
eternal.]* 

exxxnr. 

Remember  that  snob,  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  universe,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  things 
which  come  into  being  can  oome  into  being  otherwise 
than  they  do  now ;  and  that  not  only  man  have  partici- 

Eited  in  this  change  and  transmutation,  and  all  ether 
ring  things  which  are  on  the  earth,  but  also  the  things 


■  TIM  fngmsnt  k  But  tnm  Epiotobu.    6«*  Solnrds;.  i  out* 
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which  are  divine.  And  indeed  the  very  four  elements  are 
changed  end  transmuted  np  and  down,  and  earth  becomes 
water  and  water  becomes  air,  and  the  air  again  is  trans- 
muted into  other  things,  and  the  same  manner  of  trans- 
mutation takes  place  from  above  to  below.  If  a  man 
attempts  to  turn  his  mind  towards  these  thoughts,  and 
to  persuade  himself  to  accept  with  willingness  that  which 
•  |       is  necessary,  he  will  pass  through  life  with  complete 


I 


\ 


He  who  is  dissatisfied  with  things  present  and  what  is 
given  by  fortune  is  an  ignorant  man  (2St«>np)  in  life :  but 
he  who  beats  them  nobly  and  rationally  and  the  things 
which  proceed  from  them  is  worthy  of  being  considered  a 
good  man. 

CXXXYL 

All  things  obey  and  serve  the  world  (the  universe), 
earth  and  sea  and  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  stars,  and  the 
plants  of  earth  and  animals.  And  our  body  obeys  it  also 
both  in  disease  and  in  health  when  it  (the  universe) 
chooses,  both  in  youth  and  in  age,  and  when  it  is  passing 
through  tho  other  changes.  What  is  reasonable  then  and 
in  our  power  is  this,  lor  our  judgment  not  to  be  the  only 
thing  which  resists  it  (the  universe) :  for  it  is  strong  and 
superior,  and  it  has  determined  better  about  us  by  admin- 
istering (governing)  us  also  together  with  the  whole.  And 
besides,  tnis  opposition  also  is  unreasonable  and  does 
nothing  more  than  cause  us  to  be  tormented  uselessly  and 
to  mil  into  pain  and  sorrow. 


The  fragments  which  follow  are  in  part  assigned  to 
Epictetus,  in  part  to  others. 

CXXXVH 

Contentment,  as  it  is  a  short  road  and  pleasant,  has 
great  delight  and  little  trouble. 


m 


IP10TETUS. 


CXXXVIIL 
Fortify  yourself  with  oontentment,  for  this  k  an  il 
pregnable  fortreaa. 

CXXXIX. 

Let  nothing  bs  valued  more  than  truth :  not  even  *el« 

tion  of  a  friendship  which  Mm  without  the  inflnenoe  of  tl 

affects,  by  which  (affects)  initios  ia  both  confounded  (di 

turbed)  and  darkened.1 

CXL. 
Truth  ia  a  thins;  immortal  and  perpetual,  and  it  giv 
to  us  a  beaaty  which  fade*  not  away  in  time  nor  does 
take  away  *  the  freedom  of  speech  which  proceeds  fro 
JMHtioe ;  but  it  given  to  ns  the  knowledge  of  what  ia  jui 
and  lawful,  separating  from  them  the  nnjnst  and  refatin 
them. 

CXLI. 
We  should  not  have  either  a  blunt  knife  or  a  freedom  < 
speech  which  ia  ill  managed. 

CXLII. 

Nature  has  given  to  men  one  tongue,  but  two  ears,  thi 
we  may  bear  from  others  twice  aa  much  aa  we  speak. 

CXLin. 

Nothing  really  pleasant  or  unpleasant  subsists  by  uatun 
but  all  things  become  so  through  habit  (custom).1 

CXLIV. 
Choose  the  best  life,  for  custom  (habit)  will  make  i 
pleasant. 

OXLV. 
Be  careful  to  leave  your  sons  well  instructed  rather  thai 
rich,  for  the  hopes  of  the  instructed  are  better  than  th 
wealth  of  the  ignorant. 


■  In  place  of  Ifayri  r*r  Mr*.  Carter  proposal  to  mm]  aaaifrrtr. 
'  Bat  Sehwelava  »**■■ 
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.III  '  OXLVL 

A  daughter  fa  a  possession  to  her  father  which  fa  not 
hit  own. 

. ,  f  cxlvii. 

■    

The  nme  person  advised  to  leave  modesty  to  children 
imther  than  gold. 

OXLVm. 

The  reproach  of  a  father  it  agreeable  medicine,  for  it 
oontaint  more  that  it  netful  than  it  contains  of  that  which 
gives  pain. 

OXLDL 

He  who  hat  been  lucky  in  a  ton  in  law  hat  found  a  ton : 
tat  he  who  hat  been  unlock/,  hat  lott  alto  a  daughter. 

GL. 

The  value  of  edooation  (knowledge)  like  that  of  gold  it 
valued  in  every  place. 

OLL 

He  who  exercises  wisdom  exercises  the  knowledge  which 
is  about  GocL 

OLIL 

Nothing  among  animals  it  to  beautiful  ataman  adorned 
by  learning  (knowledge),1 

OLm. 

We  ought  to  avoid  the  friendship  of  the  bad  and  the 
enmity  of  the  good. 

CUV. 

The  necessity  of  circumstances  proves  friends  and 
deteots  enemies. 

OLV. 

When  our  friends  are  present,  we  ought  to  treat  them 
well ;  and  when  they  are  absent,  to  speak  of  them  well. 

1  8*  8oh weig.'f  note. 

2r 
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CLVL 

Let  no  man  think  that  he  is  loved  by  any  man  when  he 
loves  no  man. 

CLVIL 

You  ought  to  choose  both  physician  and  friend  not  the 
most  agreeable,  but  the  most  useful. 

CLVIIL 

If  you  wish  to  live  a  life  free  from  sorrow,  think  of  what 
it  going  to  happen  as  if  it  had  already  happened. 

CLIX. 

Be  free  from  grief  not  through  insensibility  like  the 
irrational  animal*,  nor  through  want  of  thought  like  the 
foolish,  but  like  a  man  of  virtue  by  having  reason  as  the 
consolation  of  grief. 

CLX. 

Whoever  ave  least  disturbed  in  mind  by  calamities,  and 
in  act  struggle  most  against  them,  these  are  the  best  men 
in  states  and  in  private  life. 

CLXI. 

Those  who  have  been  instructed,  like  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  palaestra,  though  they  may  have  fallen, 
rise  again  from  their  misfortune  quiokly  and  skilfully. 

CLXIL 

We  ought  to  call  in  reason  like  a  good  physician  as  a 
help  in  misfortune. 

CLXIIL 

A  fool  having  enjoyed  good  fortune  like  intoxication  to 
a  great  amount  becomes  more  foolish. 

CLXIV. 
Envy  is  the  antagonist  of  the  fortunate. 


CLXT. 
He  who  Dears  in  mind  what  nun  is  will  never  be  trou- 
bled et  any  thing  which  happens. 

CLXVL 
For  nuking  a  good  voyage  e  pilot  (muter)  and  wind 
are  neowerj :  and  for  happiness  reaeon  and  art. 


CLXVIL 
We  should  enjoy  good  fortune  while  we  hare  it,  like  the 
fruits  of  autumn. 

CLXVIIL 
He  ia  unreasonable  who  ia  grieved  (troubled)  et  the 
thing*  which  happen  from  the  necessity  of  nature. 


Son  Fragmkhts  or  Epictctus  omitted  bt  Upto.1  asd  bt 
11  ei  nonius. 
CLXIX. 
Of  the  thing*  which  arc,  God  has  pnt  eome  of  them  in 
onr  power,  and  some  he  has  not  In  oar  own  power  he 
hnN  placed  that  which  is  the  best  and  the  most  important, 
that  indeed  through  which  he  himself  is  happy,  the  nee  of 
appearances  (^umitnt*).  For  when  this  use  is  rightly 
employed,  there  is  freedom,  happiness,  tranquillity,  con- 
stancy :  and  this  is  also  justice  and  law,  and  temperance, 
and  ever}*  virtue.  But  all  other  things  he  has  not  placed 
in  our  power.  Wherefore  we  also  ought  to  be  of  one  mind 
with  God,  sod  making  this  division  of  things,  to  look  after 
those  which  are  in  onr  power ;  and  of  the  things  not  ia 
Oar  power,  to  intrust  them  to  the  Universe  (t^  mar •■.•),  and 
whether  it  ahonld  require  our  children,  or  our  country,  or 
our  body,  or  any  thing  else,  willingly  to  give  them  up.1 

1  This  is  a  nimble  fmgwent,  and  I  think,  a  genuine  fragment  of 
Epfetetat 

Then  it  plainly  a  defect  ia  tk*  text,  which  Scheeif leeoaer  ha* 
wu4oe»lr  wppUed. 

Sri 
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CLXX. 

When  a  young  man  was  boasting  in  the  theatre  and  say- 
ing. I  am  wise,  for  I  have  conversed  with  many  wise  men ; 
Kpictetns  said,  I  also  have  conversed  with  many  rich 
men,  but  I  am  not  rick 

CLXXL 

The  ramo  person  said,  It  is  not  good  for  him  who  has 
been  well  taught  to  talk  among  the  untaught,  as  it  is  not 
right  for  him  who  is  sober  to  talk  among  those  who  are 
drunk. 

CLXXII. 

Epictetus  being  asked,  What  man  is  rich,  answered, 
He  who  is  content  (who  has  enough). 

CLXXIIL 

Xanthippe  was  blaming  Socrates,  because  he  was  making 
small  preparation  for  receiving  his  friends :  but  Socrates 
said.  If  they  are  our  friends,  they  will  not  care  about  it ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  we  shall  care  nothing  about  them. 

CLXXIV. 

When  Archelaus  was  sending  for  Socrates  to  make  him 
rich,  Socrates  told  the  messengers  to  return  this  answer : 
At  Athens  four  measures  (ohoenioes)  of  meal  are  sold  for 
one  obolus  (the  sixth  of  a  drachme),  and  the  fountains  run 
with  water :  if  what  I  have  is  not  enough  (sufficient)  for 
me,  yet  J  am  sufficient  for  what  I  have,  and  so  it  becomes 
sufficient  for  me.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  was  with  no 
nobler  voice  that  Polns  acted  the  part  of  Oedipus  as  king 
than  of  Oedipus  as  a  wanderer  and  beggar  at  Colonus  ? 
Then  shall  the  good  man  appear  to  be  inferior  to  Polos, 
and  unable  to  act  well  every  character  (personage)  im- 

?oscd  on  him  by  the  Deity?  and  shall  he  not  imitate 
Tlysses,  who  even  in  ragB  made  no  worse  figure  than  in 
the  soft  purple  robe? l 

1  800  Schweig.'s  note  on  this  fragment;  and  his  remark  on  the 
words  ri«  t  *9«ir#Tfffr  stMr,  and  his  proposed  emendation. 


CLXX\ 
What  do  I  care,  he  (Epictetus) 
are  composed  of  atoms  (anifjw 
(ofunofUfMr)  or  (if  fire  and  earth  ? 
know  the  n  iture  of  the  good  am 
surcs  Jttr.-wi  ,i  of  the  desires  and 
and  also  the  movements  towards 
and  uoing  these  u  rale*  to  artrai 
hut  not  to  trouble  ourselves  aboi 
For  these  things  are  perhaps 
human  nuril :  and  if  any  man  i 
to  bo  in  the  highest  degree  com] 
the  pr-ifit  of  them,  if  they  are  o 
we  not  say  that  those  men  ha< 
asrjgn  thosB  things  as  necessary 
course  ?  Is  then  also  the  preempt 
fluons,  which  is  Know  thyself? 
Whut  then  is  the  meaning  of  it 
chorcntes  (member  of  chorus)  th< 
would  he  not  have  obwsrvcd  in 
direct  his  attention  to  himself?  ' 


clxxv: 

Yon  are  a  little  soul  carrying 
said.1 

CLXXVI 

Ho  (Epictetin)  said  that  be  I 
giving  a*  sen  I  ;  and  in  the  topii 
wonts  ho  had  discovered  that  wo 
that  the  movements  be  subject  to 
crtut),  that  they  bo  social,  that  i, 
worth  of  each  thing ;  and  thut  we 
from  desire,  and  to  employ  aveia 
the  things  which  are  not  in  our  p 

1  Reo  Pcliwcijr.  •  note,  uml  hi)  reumrk 

•  See  M.  Antnniaus,  ft,  41. 

'  8ec  (lie  Inualstitm  of  M.  Antoninus 
latrd  thii  panngi'  *  lit  lis  differently  (nut. 
morning  is  the  Mine.     I  Jo  not  kuuw  *l 
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CLXXVIII. 

About  no  oommon  thing,  he  said,  the  contest  (dispute) 
is,  but  about  being  mad  or  not.1 


CLXXIX. 

Aul.  Gkllius,  xvn.  19. 

Favorinum  ego  andivi  dicere  Epietctum  philosophnm 
dixitdic,  'plerosquo  istos  qui  philosophari  vidcntur,  phi- 
hwopho*  ckkc  hujiisocmodi.  arcv  rov  rparrciv,  fUvpt  to?  Acyca'.*s 
Id  xignificat,  fact  is  procul,  verbis  tcnus.  Jam  illud  est 
vehement  ins,  quod  Arrianrs  solitiim  eum  diet i tare  in 
lihri*.  que*  do  Dissertation!  bus  ejus  composnit,  scriptum 
Tvliquit.  Nam,  *  quum.'  inquit.  ■  aniiuadvcrtcrat  hominein 
pudore  amifsn.  import  una  iudiihtria,  corruptis  moribus, 
audaeem,  coniidentem  lingua,  caoteraqno  omnia  praetor 
animuiii  prociirantem :  isthiKiuodi.'  inquit,  'homincm 
i|iiniii  viderat  studia  quoque  et  disciplinas  philosophiao 
mnmvtiire,  et  physica  adiro  ct  metlitari  dialectic*, 
iimltaqiio  id  genu*  the*»rcmata  suaplcari  sci*citariqno, 
iiK'lainaliat  deiim  atquo  homiunni  (idem,  ac  plerumque, 
inter  c.Iamaitdum  his  eum  verbis  inevepahat :  "Ai^xmrc,  vov 
/&iAAc<? ;  fTKc^iu  ct  KCKiifa/trm  to  dyycibi*.  nv  yap  cct  r^v  oivjaur 
fiiWip,  AmttXtro.  i/r  <rairf}«  V  ovpov  if  ofa  yci-otr*  ai%  t)  n  tovtwv 
\*ii»*\  Nihil  profecto  his  verbis  graving  nihil  verius; 
quibiiH  declaraltat  maximns  philofophnram,  •  liters*  atqne 
dovtriuas  rhilcsophiac,  qiium  in  hominein  fuknm  atopic 
ricgrnorvm,  tamquam  in  van  spiircum  atquo  pollutnni 
iitllim'KKent,  verli,  mutari.  corrumpi,  ct  (quod  ipse 
*nin«..f€/Knnit)urinaiii  fieri,  aut  si  quid  oat  urina  srmrcius.' 
lYaetcroa  idem  illo  Epietctns,  quod  ex  oodem  ravorino 
aiidivimiis,  solitus  dic*re  est:  *duo  esse  vitia  mnlto 
cuunium  grovissima  et  tactcrrima,  intolcrantiam  et  incon- 
tinent iam.  qiium  aut  injnrias  quae  sunt  ferendae  non 
toleramuN  ncqnc  ferimiis,  aut  a  qnibus  rebus  volnpta- 
tibiiN«pie  nos  tonero  deltcmus  non  tenonitis.  Itaque,' 
inquit,  'si  quiH  hace  duo  verba  cordi  haboat,  caque  sibi 


1  8cc  M.  Antouinis,  xi.  88, 


*  Arrian,  Distort,  it  19. 
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imperando    atque    obaerTandu    cnrrt.    is    erit    plcr&que 
imp"erabi]ii    vi  unique  vivet    tranquilliasiatam.      Yerbti 

Jui>  h*OC  dice  I*  t,  'Arixov  «u  'AWjjoi . 


CLXXX 
An.  Gsutrs,  m,  1. 
Philoeophus  in  discipline  Stoic*  ceTchratua  ....  ex 
sarcinuU  sua  libnim  yuvtulit  Epictvti  pbiloetopbi  quint  urn 
StaMitai  :  qnas  ah  Arriano  digofctas  oongruere  script  is 
Zcnonis  cl  Cnrysippi  nan  dubium  est.  In  co  libro  Gn«M 
scilicet  oratiunc  scrip!  una  ud  banc  scntentiam  lepiun*: 
■  Vina  nninii,"  qua*  famurta*  philosophi  appellant,  ■  qui- 
bus  am  hominis  prima  ststim  apteii-  accidentia  ad  ..in - 
mum  roi  pellitur,  non  voluntatis  Mint,  m-qnc  arbitwria, 
•«!  vi  quadain  mu  infenmt  mho  hominibu*  noscitanda. 
lVobatinhos  antcm  quo*  rri-y«-anif'i"iTf<t  vnoant,  qntbn* 
c*.lcm  via*  uescnnlur  ac  dijndicantnr.  volttntariac  Mint 
fi  unique  hominum  arbitral  u.  IVoptcrea  qnum  aonus 
aliqms  ant  e-iclo  aut  ex.  ruin*  aut  repentinus  ncsciiis 
pcrionli  nuntius  vcl  qui.l  alind  cjusmodi  factum,  miiiontis 
quoqnc  aniiunm  [KoJvpOT  moTcri  ct  oonimhi  ct  palliac-cre 
noecMum  cat,  non  opinions  alien  jtu  mali  pmeecpta,  sod 
quibuadam  minibus  rapidis  ct  incv>n>iiltis  itfficmni  raent  ia 
at  quo  rati.mis  pnu-ni  uiitiLuB.  Mux  tamen  illo  sapiens 
ibidem  [idem?]  r«  ratai'-ntf  ^arrunat,  id  est,  visa  istaec 
animi  siii  terrihea  non  approhat :  hiv  wt  oi-  ax-pumr.f,-:., 
ovfi  *po<rm£**in£tu  K*d  aljicit  re*puitqno,  neo  oi  tnctu- 
ondum  wo  in  nil  qujdqiiatn  vidctnr.  Atque  hoc  inter 
im-ipientis  MpiunliKquc  animnm  differro  dieunt.  qnod 
insipiens,  qnslia  owe  prime  auimi  sui  pnlsn  via*  sunt 
sacra  ct  a>per*,  talia  <wsc  voru  pntat,  ct  oa.lom  incept* 
tAmquam  jure  nioiwenda  -im,  sua  qn«quc  asHcnaic-ue 
Mpprv'bat  itoi  wfKMTtwiioiaifi  (boo  enim  verbo  Su.ici  qnum 
super  ism  iv  disacrunt  ntuntnr).  Sapiens  autum  quum 
brevitcr  ct  Mrietim  colore  aiquc  vnltn  m»tus  est,  ov  a\y 
awnmWtnu.  *ed  (■tatnm  vigoremque  »cntcntiu  suae  relinet, 
qua  in  do  hnjnscemodi  visic  semper  habuit,  nt  dc  minime 
nieluendis,  sod  front*  faW  ot  formidinc  inani  tenitantibna.' 


f 
I 
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Ajutobius  adverb.  Gioteb,  or  ran  libri  secuhdi. 

Qnnm  de  animarum  agitur  salute  ao  de  reapeotu  nostri ; 
'aliquid  et  sine  ratione  faciendum  est,91  ut  Epietetum 
duriaae  approbat  Arrianua, 

.  >  •Xenpe  vU  ratio  deficit,  iW  tola  fidaela  in  Deam  fapoaita  at 
ohieaaio  vohmtati  ejus  ab  ipso  declaialaa  aaiea  auMeete  agendam 
cat*    Seaweig.    8aa  Fanhaiifa  xntt. 
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AoAOdoot,  the,  17 

,  the  foil  y  of  the,  171, 171 

— ,  the,  cannot  blind  their  own 

senses  though  they  here  tried, 

176 
Achilla,  40 

Act,  ercrr.  consider  what  it  it,  881 
Acts  which  bear  testimony  to  a 

man's  words,  94 
— -*  indolence  end  indiferenoe  ee 

to,  Epietetus  blames,  ISO 
Actor  in  a  play,  man  an,  886 
Admetus,  father  of,  848 
Administrator  of  all  things,  the 

proof  that  there  it  an,  144 
Aaouis,  gardens  o£  856 
Adultery,  107 

Affect,  an,  how  it  isptodooed,  808 
Affection,  natural,  87 
Affectionate,  how  to  become,  877 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  qnarrel 

of,  101 
*Ar/V«{«t  a  press,  805 
Acnppinus,  Paconiua,  7,  8, 417 

Alexander  and  Menelaus,  178 

and  Hephaestion,  178 

Aliptio  art,  the,  186 
Anaxagoraa  114 

*AWx*»  <m1  Av4x*h  489 
Animals,  what  they  are  made  for,  50 
Annonae,  Praefectua,  85 
Antinater,  186 

Aatiethenes,  Xenopbon,  and  Plato. 
157,158 

noble  saying  of;  848 
made  Diogenes  free,  878 


right 


Anxiety,  on,  ISO 
Anytos  and  jfeUtas,  88 
Aftppai,  SB 
'Kwmtxi&ur,  807 
Appearances,  . 
0(4,80,45,64 

and  the  aide  to  be  provided 
against  them,  80 

we  act  according  to,  86 
the  nature  of  Good  and  also 
of  Evil  is  in  the  use  of,  97 
— ,  the  faculty  of  understanding 

the  nee  of,  118 
— —  drive  away  reason*  161 

—  lead  on ;  and  must  be 
161 

— ,  right  use  oC  tree 
strsint.167 

—  often  disturb  and  perplex,  178 
,  how  we  must  exeroise  oan> 

soiree  against,  818 

—  should  be  examined,  880 
Aqueduct,  lfaroian,  at  Borne,  180 
Archedemus,  108 
Arohelanaand  Socrates,  486 

Aioliimedes,  481 
Arguments,  sophistical,  88, 85 
Argument,  he  who  is  strong  in, 

198 
Aristides,  415 

—  and  Erenns,  858 
Aj4stophanesand8oorates,869,480 
AnioblusTHO 

Arrian,l 

Arrogance,  self-conceit,  ef#m,  88 

^—  and  distrust,  888 

— —>  boasting,  and  pride,  edvfoe 
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against,  286,  884,  887,  804,888, 
399 
Assent,  canso  of,  88 

—  to  thai  which  appears  false 
cannot  be  compelled,  888 

Amos,  shod,  806 
Attention,  on,  878 
Aversion,  f*«Airif,  54 

Babbler,  a,  876,  877 
Bath,  the,  68 
Beauty,  195, 196 

1  where  it  is,  870 

Beggar*,  icmarka  on,  290 
Belief  cannot  bo  compelled,  804 
Best  men,  the,  434 
Body,  the,  could  not  be  made  free 
from  hindrance,  809 

—  and  spirit  must  be  separated, 
99 

— ,  the,  an  instrument  used  by 

another  power,  424 
Books,  what  used  for,  827 
— — ,  a  few  better  than  many,  79 
Brotherhood  of  men,  46 
Butler,  Bp^  3,  184,  198, 826, 838, 

348,350 

Caesar's  friend  is  not  happy,  800 

Gages,  birds  kept  in,  by  toe  Romans, 
297 

Oarystus  and  Teenarum,  marbles 
of,  422 

Gassiope  or  Cassnpe,  213 

Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 410 

Caution  about  familiar  intercourse 
with  men,  236 

Character,  on  assuming  a,  above 
your  strength,  398 

Characters,    different,    eannot  be 
mingled,  323 

Christianity,  Mrs.  Carter's  opinion 
of  the  power  of,  234 

Christians,  promise  of  future  happi- 
ness to,  on  certain  conditions,  811 

Chrysippus,  14,  17,  86,  48,68,64, 
118,402 

the  Psendomenos  of,  187 
on  Possibilities,  168 


Chrysippus  on  the  resolution  of 
syllogisms,  188 

—  and  Atitipater,  208 

and  Zeno,  358 

Circumspoeiion,  on,  234 
Circumstances,  difficult,  a  lesson 

for,  90 

—  slww  what  men  are,  70 
Cleanliness,  868 
Clcanthos,  81, 163,  404 

— ,  an  example  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
292 

Codicillus,  a,  217 

Colophon,  the,  143 

Common  sense,  212 

Company,  behaviour  in,  894,  896, 
400 

Conceit  of  thinking  that  we  know 
something,  158 

Confess,  some  things  which  a  man 
will  not,  178 

Confession,  general,  of  sins  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England,  863 

Conflagration,  the  great,  229 

Conjunctive  or  complex  axiom,  124 

Conscience,  rs  rattle's,  power  of, 
262 

Consciousness  that  he  knows  no- 
thing, a  man  who  knows  nothing 
ought  to  ha?e  the,  174 

Contest  unequal  between  a  charm- 
ing young  girl  and  a  beginner  in 
philosophy,  227 

Contradictions,  effect  of  demon- 
strating. 193 

Convince  himself  •  power  given  to 
man  to,  340 

Courage  and  caution,  97, 98 

—  and  caution,  when  they  are 
applicable,  101 

Cowardice  leads  men  to  frequent 

divination,  117 
Crates,  a  Cynic,  and  his  wife,  260 
Griton,  Plato's  Dialogue,  named, 

819 
Cynic,  the  true;  his  offlre  com* 

•ponds  to  the  modern  teacher  of 


INDEX 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H'                            a.  doe*   not 

s 

anything,  250 

,  the  true,  ■  moaarcgnr  from 

s 

Zoo*.  250 

.  the    father  of  all  man  and 

s 

wotni-n,  261 

Cynic1!  ruling  faculty  niut  fa*  pure, 

203 
power  of  endurance,  263 

B 

1.'.  hi,-,  the,  (out  bj  God  u  an  ci- 

■mple,  R5S 

D 

Cjni-ni.  a  nun  tnuat  sot  attempt 

D 

It  witlwut  God,  148 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H; 

,  on,  248 

Daemon,  eicry  man**,  48 

- 

,            Dntkne**,   men    aeek,    to   conceal 

their  acts  !i:» 

Death,  til 

,  fear  of,  54 

■ or  pain,  and  the  fear  of  pain 

or  death, £W 

D 

,    what    a    man    thoubl    be 

D 

lining  wben  death,  surprise!  him, 

M 

,  whnt  it  ia.  230,  283 

D 

,   exhortation    to    receive    it 

D 

thankfully.  310 

and  birth,  how  tjgwmI  by.  a 

D 

aaTBce  tribv,  335 
,  tho  resolution  of  tho  matter 

D 

D 

Of  tho  body  Into  tho  thfn^.  of 

1) 

whkh  it  waa  composed,  347 

D 

,  a  man  must  bo  found  doing 

something  when  it  cornea ;  and 

D 

what  it  aliould  be.  301 

D 

.when  it  dime*,  what  Epictotu* 

wlsbe*  to  be  able  to  tav  to  God, 

362 

D 

ia  tho  harbour  for  all,  304 

— —  aliould  bo  daily  before  a  man'a 

ore*,  387 

Pi-jin-in  iu,  a  Cynio.  75 

Demonstration,  whnt  it  ia ;  and  COD- 

trndiclion,  180,  190 

Da  Morgan'*  Formal  Logic,  28 

E 

Doaign,  10 

DVaire   of     thing*    impoaaible    la 

fbolieh,  273 

Bwirea,  contequeoco*  of,  358 

B 

k  JLk 
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°H?«**ri«eV,    re,    the    governing 

(acuity,  49,  832 
—v  the  ruling  faculty,  described, 

351 
Enrhciridion,  1 
End,  manvf  true,  20 
Eud.  every  thing  thnt  we  do  ought 

to  be  referred  to  an,  264 
Enthymema,  28 
Envy,  the  notion  of;  Socrates  and 

Bp.  Butler,  134 
Epamtnnndat,  415 
Epnphroditus,  6,  62,  78 
Epjctctu*,  1, 2,  220 
— -v  and  the  atyle  of  the  Goepela, 

13 
— -,  mistake  of,  81 

—  misuiider»tond,  56,  811 

—  and  the  New  Testament 
writers,  resemblances  between,  98 

— ,  extravagant  assertion  of,  114 

— —  perhaps  confounds  Jews  and 
Christians,  126 

— v  how  he  could  know  what  God 
is,  141 

— ,  what  was  the  effect  of  his 
teaching,  149 

— —  disclaims  knowledge  of  certain 
things,  82,  103 
.  his  purpose  in  teaching,  166 

— ,  great  good  sense  o£  in  educa- 
tion, 245 

— ,  some  unwise  remarks  of,  289, 
293 

—  affirms  that  a  man  cannot  be 
compel  led  to  assent  to  that  which 
seems  to  him  to  be  false,  808 

—  advises  not  to  do  as  your 
friend  doirs  simply  because  he  is 
your  friend,  822 

— ,  what  reflections  he  recom- 
mends, 344 

—misunderstood  by  Mrs.  Garter, 
865 

Epictetu*9  advice  ae  to  giving  pain 
to  an  enemy,  480 

Epictetus,  wise  sayings  o&  436 

Epicurus,  09,  417 

doctrines  of,  65,  66 
the  opinions  of;  115 


Epicurus,  hit  opinions  disproved, 

1(38,169 
— — ,  his  opinion  of  honesty,  179 
— ,  on  the  end  of  our  being,  and 

other  works  of,  185 
Epicurus'  opinion  of  injustice,  214 
Epicureans  and  Academics,  167 
Epicureans  and  catamites,  274 
Epicurean,  an,  218 
Epirus,  governor  oC  207 
Eriphyle  and  Amphiaraus,  181 
Error,  the  property  of,  192 
Errors  of  others,  we  should  not  be 

angry  with  tlio,  56 
Eteocles  and  Polvniccs.  177, 887 
Eucharist  in  the  Ghurcn  of  England 

service,  120 
Euphrates,  the  philosopher,  235 
did  not  act  well  for  the  sake 

of  the  spectators,  858 
Euripides.  118, 178, 404 
Euripides'  Medea,  83 
Euripides,  fragment  of,  on  death,  886 
— ,  the  great  storehouse  of  noble 

thoughts,  861 
Events,  all,  how  to  use,  883 
Evidence,  the  assertion   that   all 

tilings  are  incapable  of  sure,  167 
Evil,  the  origin  of,  is  the  abuse  of 

rationality  and  liberty,  128 
,  the,  in  everything,  is  that 

which  is  contrary  to  the  nature 

of  the  thing,  813 
,  the  nature  of,  does  not  exist 

in  the  world,  890 

—  to  men,  the  cause  of  all  their, 
is  the  twins;  unable  to  adapt  the 
preconceptions  (*?•**>«")  to  the 
several  things,  299 

Exercise,  on,  225 

Exercising  himself,  method  of  a 

man,  206 
Externals  to  the  will,  92 
— ,  some  according  to  nature,  and 

others  contrary.  111 
— -»  men  admire  and  are  busy 

about,  148 
— ,  judgment  from,  fallacious,  852 

—  tilings,  that  advantage  can  be 
derived  from,  241 
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Fri<«tW.ip,  176 

,  tlio  tert  of,  177 

,ari>lce  about,  181 

what  it  depondi «.JW 
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and  the  parti  of  the  universe  lor 

the  use  of  the  whole,  846 
God  end  the  gods,  12 
God*,  various  opinions  on  the,  41, 

42 
— ,  actioni  acceptable  to  the,  45 
— -,  man  mutt  learn  the  nature  of 

the,  and  try  to  be  like  them,  141 
— ,  we  atk  for  what  they  do  not 

give,  408 
Goethe,  19,  251 

Gold  tested  by  a  certain  atone,  419 
Good  and  bad,  each  a  certain  kind 

of  will  87 
— .  bad,  and  tilings  indifferent, 

1G4 
^     — -  and  evil  consist  in  the  will, 
^        intention,  130 

—  could  not  exist  without  evil, 
43 

—  and  evil ;  Chrysippus  and  8im- 
pUdus,43 

— ,  the,  where  it  is,  253 
the  nature  (ofcrfa)  o£  118 
man,  a,  not  unhappy,  272 
Gospel  precepts  which  Christians 

do  not  observe,  289 
Grains,  Gyara,  75 
Gyara,  284, 285,  830 

Habit,  how  to  oppose,  80 

—  and  faculty,  how  maintained 

and  increased,  158, 159 
j.  how  weakened  and  destroyed, 

100 
Habits  must  be  opposed  by  contrary 

habits,  220,  227 
Habit  cherished  by  corresponding 

acts,  288 
Haltercs.  15, 827 
Hand'kissing,  02 

Handles,  two,  ercrv  thing  has,  899 
Happiness  and  desire  of  what  is  not 

present  never  come  together,  272 
— ,  only  one  way  to,  831 
Harpaston,  a  ball,  110 
Hearing,  he  who  is  fit  for, 

the  speaker,  192 
Hector's  address  to 


Hellenes,  quarrels  among  the,  178 
Helvidius,  Prisons,  10 
Horaclitus,  229 

—  and  Zeno,  99 
Hercules,  152, 161, 256, 861 
Hippocrates,  154 

Homer,  what  he  meant  when  he 

wrote  certain  things,  866 
Hope,  Thales*  opinion  of,  424 
Human  intelligence  is  a  part  of  the 
divine,  44 

—  race,  the,  continuance  of,  how 
secured,  187 

being,  a,  definition  of  198 

Hypocrite,  the,  856 
Hypothesis  (tXtVrit),  91 

Ideas  innate,  of  good  and  evil,  181 
Idiotes,  ftufafr,  the  meaning  of,  95 

,  IScsVnif ,  a  common  person,  240 

Ignorance  the  cause  of  doing  wrong, 

78 
Ignorant  man,  description  of  an,  190 
Iliad,  the,  is  only  appearances  and 

the  use  of  appearances,  84 
Immortality  of  the  soul;  Socrates 

and  Epiotetus,  231 
Impressions,      farrarfai,      guard 

against,  897 
Indifferent,  things  which  are,  64 
Indifference  of  things ;  of  the  things 

which  are  neither  good  nor  bad, 

112 
Informers  at  Borne,  875 
Initiated,  the,  m*Vt«i,  810 
Injustice,  an  act  tf,  a  great  harm  to 

the  doer,  884 
Inn,  an,  warfort  *tr,  187 
Interest,  self;  and  common  interest 

or  utility,  61 
— ,  evory  animal  attached  to  its 

own,  178 
Invincible,  how  a  man  should  be,  59 
— ,  how  a  man  can  be,  886 


compared   by 


Jesus,  prayer  o£  81 
—  and  Socrates 

Baur,821 

and  of  Socrates,  the  death  o4 

contrasted  by  Bonsseau,  821 


Uiw,  107 
I*™  the,  nut  fnwn  G«d,  8» 

Bra-sari*  s~ 

o(  the  deed  t«ta  m  the  w 
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Mnesiaea,858 

Money  not  the  best  thing,  888 

Murrain*  rasa,  221 


Names,  examination  of,  the  begin- 
ning of  Vacation,  88 

— ,  a  man  moat  first  understand, 
142 

Nature,  acting  according  to,  87, 88 

— v  power  of,  160 

— ,  following ;  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, just  and  true,  Bp.  Butler, 
198 

— ,  liriug,  according  to;  Zone's 
principle,  198 

— —  of  man,  813 

—  of  every  thing  which  pleases 
or  supplies  a  want,  consider  what 
is  the,  381 

the  will  of,  how  known,  888 
the,  of  eril  does  not  exist  in 
the  world,  890 
Nero,  9 

,  coins  of,  835 
Xcws,  not  to  be  disturbed  by,  289 
Xicias.420 
Kicopolis,  83,  71, 112, 174 

Obftinacy,  on,  144 

Obstinate  person  who  is  persuaded 

to  change  his  mind,  instance  of 

an, 145 
Opinion,  162,  386 
Opinions,  right,  the  consequences 

of  the  destruction  of,  85 

—  put  in  practice  which  are  con- 
trary to  true  opinions,  125 

disturb  us,  150 

—-about  things  independent  of 

the  will,  207 
Opinion  the  cause  of  a  man's  acting, 
219 

,  when  the  need  of  it  eomes, 

ought  to  be  ready,  222 
Opinions,  the  power  of,  838 

right  and  wrong,  and  their 
consequences,  846 

not  things  disturb  men,  881 
fixed    principles,    how 
quired,  420 


Organs  of  sense  and  limbs  are  in- 
struments used  by  the  liting  man, 
Bp.  Butler,  350 

'0*4, 15 

Ostentation,  those  who  read  and 
discuss  for,  264 

Ovrfe,  20,  87 

— ,  substance  or  nature  of  Good, 
214 

— ,  Nature  of  man  cannot  be 
altogether  pure,  867 

Paedagogue,  a,  425 
Pancratium,  Pentathlon,  195 
Paradoxes,  paralogies,  76 
Partisan,  an  unseemly,  207 
Patronus,  the  Bomim  word,  221 
Paul,  imperfect  quotation  from,  by 

Mrs.  Garter,  243 
and  Epictetus  oontemporary, 

283 
—  and  Epictetus  do  not  agree 

about  marriage,  817 
Penalties  for  tlioso  who  disobey  the 

divine  udministration,  225 
Perception,  82 

Periodical  renoTution  of  things,  90 
Peripatetics,  the,  165 
Persons  who  tell  you  all  their  aflaim 

and  wish  to  know  yours,  875 
Persuasion,  a  man  has  most  power 

of,  with  himself,  H59 
tati^/M  pw,  r* :  farrarla,  86 
♦arras-iai,  Tisa  animi.  161 

,  Tisa  animi,  Geliius,  489 

♦arras-ic,  an  imagination  of  things 

to  eotne,  which  will  bring  food, 

822 
Phidias,  21, 121, 122 
Philosophy,  887 

,  what  it  promises,  49, 280 

— ,  the  beginning  of,  79, 182 

should  be  practical,  815 

,  how  to  know  that  we  hare 

made  progress  in,  400 
Philosopher,  a,  401 

,  tho  work  of  a,  140, 141 

1  first  business  of  a,  158 

,  a  real,  described,  166 

Philosophers  in  words  only,  182 


Philosopher^  rule*  applied  to  prac- 
tice, 828 

Pitt  )■  mini  a  roan's  Interest  must  bo 
in  tlie  same  thing.  SI 

,  anil  HUiciiiy  up  good  things, 

170 

Id  th«  Gob,  what  it  is,  393 

and    a   man'*   interest,    bow 

they  an  connected.  393 

Pirate,  bow  treated  by  a  wise  and 

good  nun,  vn 
Pittacua'   teaching,   that    forgi»e- 

ncaa  it  bolter  than  rarenge,  419 
Flntn  and  Hippocratea,  28 

says  that  erfiry  send  it   tin- 

•  illingly  deprired  of  the  truth, 
83 

Plato's  raying.  ICO 

doctrinu  Ui.ilevery  mind  ii  do- 

prived  of  truth  unwillingly,  181 

Polity  n-ed  by  the  women  in 

Rome.  417 
Pleasure,  nature  of,  416 
Poltmon  and  Xeuocn-toa,  IDG 
Polybius  on  the  Unman  atute,  170 
Polynicos  anil  Etcoclce.  393 
Poor,  if,  be  content  and  happy,  410 
Poverty  and  wealth,  411,  430 
Practice  in  hearing,  ueecasdir  for 
thoae  who  go  to  hear   philoso- 
phers, 189 
Praecognitioni  firaaajflillL  adapta- 
tion of,  to  particular  oases,  Gti,  67 
Preconception,  »**Ai|tf'ii(  8 
Preconceptions,  how  fitted  to  the 

sevenj  things,  131 
*— -,  bow  to  bo  adapted   to   their 

correspondent  objects,  154 
Principle,  the  ruling,  of  a  bad  mat) 

cannot  be  trusted,  160 
Principles,  general ;  and  tboir  ap- 
plication, 77 
— —  ought  always  to  bo  In  rcndl* 


1,10s 

iple,  tb  . 
every  movemoa t  of  man 


utlCiod 


Principles,  be  who  has  great,  knows 

his  own  powers,  337 
Procrastination  dangerous,  874 
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Role,  a,  the  value  of,  86 

Bales,  or  which  things  are  tried, 
must  be  fixed;  mid  then  the 
rules  may  be  applied,  188 

Boles,  certain,  should  be  in  readi- 
873 


Sacred  are  the  words  by  theinsslves, 
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